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TO THE EEIDEE. 


T he foDowing brief extract from the life of De 
Quincey, in the “ Englirii Cydopredia ” edited 
by Charles Enight, may be appropriatdy placed here 
in connection with this volume : — 

" It was in the year 1807 that De Quincy first 
made the acquaintence of Coleridge, ‘Wordsworth, 
and Southey; and on quitting college in 1808 he 
took up'his abode at the Lakes, and became one of 
the intdlectoal brotherhood there constituted by 
these' men. Wilson was a resident at the Lakes 
about the same tim& The difference between De 
Quincy and the Lakists was — that his dement was 
^ dua iYdy Prose. Like Coleridge, but with pe- 
culiarities suffident to dia tiTic r niab him from that 
thinker, he pMosopMsed, and analysed, and specu- 
^ted in sympathy with the new literary movement 
of which the Lake parly was a manifestation. He 
resided ten or dev^ years at the Lakes j and during 
these ten or deven years we are to suppose him 



increasing his Iniowlcdgo of Greek, of Goman, and 
of Universal History nnd Litcratura 

“In point of time Do Quiiicey preceded Carlyle 
ns a literary incdinin hetween Gennany nnd this 
country; nnd soinc of his earliest litemry efforts 
were translaliuns from Lessing, llichtcr, and other 
Gennnn nut hors. 

" 'J'liese litemry cnbrts, hegun while ho was still n 
stndcnt at the Lakes, were continned with growing 
alunulance after ho left them in 1819.” 
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KART.Y ME^OBULS OF fiBACTmUR. 

SooK after my retam to Oxford in 1807-8, 1 received a 
letter from Miss Wordevrorth, a^ng for any subscriptions 
I xnigbt succeed in obtaining, amongst my college ftiends, 
in aid of tbe funds then lairing on bdialf of an orphan 
family, irho had become such by an affecting tragedy that 
bad occurred \rithm a few weeks ftom my visit to Grasmere. 

MisB TVordsworih’s ample but fervid memoir not being 
within my reach at this moment, I must trust to my own 
recollections and my own impressions to retrace the story ; 
which, after all, is not much of a story to exdte or to im- 
press, unless for those who can find a snfiBcicnt interest in 
the trials and calamities of hard-working peasants, and can 
reverence the fortitude which, being lodged in so frail a 
tenement as the person of a little girl, not much, if any- 
thing, above nine years old, could face an occasion of sud- 
den mysterious abandonment, and could tower up, daring 
one night> into the perfect energies of womanhood, under 
the mere pressure of difficulty, and under the sense of new- 
born le^onsibilities awfully bequeathed to her, and in the 
most lonely, perhai^ of English habitations. 

The little valley oi Eosedale^ which, and the neighbour- 
hood of which, were the scenes of tlicse interesting events, 
A— n. 
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ia, on its own account, one of the" most impressive soli- 
tude.s amongst the mmmtains of the Lake district ; and I 
must pause to describe it. Easedale is impressive as a 
.BoIitu(k ; for the depth of the seclusion is brought out and 
forced more pointedly upon the feelings by the thin scat- 
tering of houses over its sides, and over the surface of wha t 
may be called its floor. These are not above six at the 
most ; and one, the remotest of the whole, was untenanted 
for all the thirty years of my acquaintanee with the plaee. 
Secondly, it is impressive from the excessive kwliMSS 
wliicli adorns its little area. This is broken up into small 
fields and miniature meadows, separated, not — as too often 
happens, with sad injury to the beauty of the Lake coun- 
try — by stone walls, but sometimes by little hedgerows, 
sometimes by little sparkling, pebbly “ becks,” lustrous to 
the very bottom, and not too broad for a child’s flying leap ; 
and sometimes by wild self-sown woodlands of birch, alder, 
holly, mountain ash, and hazel, that meander .through the 
valley, intervening the difierent estates with natural sylvan 
marches, and giving cheerfulness in winter- by the bright 
scarlet of their berries. It is the character of all the 
northern English valleys, as I have already remarked — and 
it is a character first noticed by Wordsworth — that they 
assume, in their bottom areas, the level, floor-like shape, 
making everywhere a direct angle with the surrounding 
hills, and definitely marking out the margin of their out- 
lines ; whereas the Welsh valleys have too often the glaring 
imperfection of the basin shape, which allows no sense of any 
flat area or valley surface : the hills are already commenc- 
ing at the very centre of what is called the level area. The 
little valley of Easedale is, in this respect, as highly finished 
as in every other ; and in the Westmoreland spring, which 
may be considered May and the earlier half of June, whilst 
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the grass iu the meadovrs is yet short from the hsTnt of 
keeling the sheep on it until a mudi later period than 
elsewhere (vin, until the mountains are so far cleared of 
snow and the probability of storms, as to make it aife 
to send them out on their summer migration), it fol- 
lows naturally that the bttle fidds in Easedale hare the 
most lawny appearance and, from the humidity of the 
lyestmore land * cbmate, the most verdant that it is 
possible to imagina But there is a third advantage 
possessed I7 this Iksedale above other rival valleys, in 
the_6ubbmity of its mountain barriers. In one of its 
many rocky recesses is seen a “ forc e ** (su ch, is. the local 
mpie^for_a. cataract), white with foam, descending at all 
seasons with considerable strength, and, after the mdting 
of snows, with an Alpine violence. Follow the leading of 
this “ force*’ for three quarters of a mil^ and yon come to 
a little mountain lake, locally termed a “tm” t the very 
finest and most gloomily sublime of its dasa. From this 
tam it was, I doubt not, though appl3ring it to another, 
tlmt Wordsworth drew the circumstances of his general 

It is pretty gcncrtilly known, perhaps, that Westmoreland and 
revonshire are the two rainiest counties in England. At Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Ijang jost on' tho outer margin of tho Lake district, ono- 
fiith more rain is computed to fall thiin in the adjacent conntics on 
the same western side of England. But it is also notorious, that the 
wcstcni aide of the island nnirorsally is more rainy than the east. 
Collins called it tho ehowciy west. 

f A tarn is a lake, generally (perhaps always) a small one: and 
always, as 1 think (but flus 1 hare heard disputed), lying aboro tho ■ 
level of the inhabited valleys and the large lakes; and snhject to this 
farther restriction, first noticed by Wordsworth, that it has no main 
feeder. Kow, this latter accident of the tlntiff at once explains and ' 
anthcnticatcs my account of the tcord, viz., that it is the Danish word 
iaaren (a tricklintf of teara), a deposit of waters from the weeping ol 
rain down tho smooth faces of tho rooks. 
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description. And fur l)C3'ond this “ enormous barrier,” 
Hint tliUE imprisons tlic very winds, tower upwards tbo 
aspiring heads (usually enveloped in cloud and mist) of 
Glaramara, Bow Fell, and the other fells of Langdale 
Head and Borrowdale.' Easedale, in its relation to Gras- 
mere, is a chamber within a chamber, or rather a closet 
within a chamber — a chapel within a cathedral — a little 
private oratory within a chapel. The sole approach, ns I 
have mentioned, is from Grasmere ; and some one outlet 
there must inevitably be in every vale that can bo intcr- 
c.sting to a human occupant, since without water it would 
not be habitable ; and ninning water must force an egress 
for itself, and, consequently, au ingres.s for the reader and 
myself; but, properly speaking, there is no otlier. For, 
when you explore the remoter end of the vale, at which 
you suspect some communication with the world outside, 
you find before you a most formidable amount of climhiug, 
the extent of which can hardly bo measured where tljcrc is 
no solitary object of Jiunian workmanship or vestige of 
animal life, not a sliccp-track, not a shepherd's hovel, but 
rock and hcatli, heath and rock, tossed about in monoto- 
nous confusion. And, after tire ascent is mastered, you 
rlcscend into a second r'alc — long, narrow, sterile — kiiomi 
■ by tire name of “ Far E.xscdale ; ” from which point, if you 
could drive a tunnel under the everlasting lulls, perhaps 
six or seven miles might bring you to the nearest habita- 
tion of man, in Borrowdale ; but, going over the moimtaius, 
the road cannot be less than twelve or fourteen, and, in 
point of fatigrie, at the len.st twenty. This long valley, 
which is really terrific at noondaj', from its utter loneliness 
and desolation, completes the defences of little sylvan Ease- 
dale. There is one door into it from the Grasmere side : 
but that dour is obscure : and on every other quarter tliere 
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is no door at all ; not any, tlie ronglicst, accees, Imt snrh 
aa TTonld demand a day’s walking. 

Such is the solitude — so deep and so rich in miniature 
beauty — of Eosednle; and in this solitude it was that 
Gteoige and Sarah Green, two poor and hard-working pea- 
sants, dwglt^ with a numerous fiimily of small children. 
Poor 08 they wen^ they had won the general respect of the 
neighbourhood, from the uncomplaining firmness with which 
th^ bore the hardships of their lot, and from the decent 
attire in 'whidi the good mother of the family contrirerl 
to send out her children to the Grasmere parish-school. 
It is a custom, and a reiy ancient one, in Westmoreland — 
the same custom (resting on the same causes) I ho'i'e wit- 
nessed also in southern Scotland — that any sale by auction 
of household fumititre (and sddom a month xuisses without 
something of the sort) forms an escuse for the good women, 
throughout the whole circumference of perhaps four or fire 
valleys to assemble at the place of sal^ with the nominal 
purpose of buying something th^ may happen to wont. 
A sale, except it were of the sort exclusively interesting 
to farming men, is a Mad of general intimation to the 
country, from the owner of the prq>erfy, that he will, on 
that afternoon, be <*at home” to all comers, and hopes to 
see os largo an attendance ns possible. Accordingly, it was 
the almost invariable custom — and often, too, when the 
parties were far too poor for such an effort of hospitality 
— ^to malre ample luovision, not of eatables, but of liquor, 
for all who came Even a gentleman, who should happen 
to present himself on -such a festal occasioi^ by way of 
seeing the «.hamoars” of the scenes was certain of meeting 
tire most cordial welcome. The good woman of the house 
more particularly.tcstificd her sense of the honour done to 
her, and was si-rc to seek out 'some cherished and solitary 
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article of china — a wreck from a century back — in order 
that he, being a porcelain man among so many dclf men 
and women, might have a porcelain cup to drink from. 

The main secret of attraction at these sales — many of 
vhieh I havo attended — ^was the social rendezvous thus 
cHccted between parties so remote from each other (either 
by real distance, or by virtual distance, resulting from the 
separation effected by mountains 3000 feet higli), that, in 
fact, without sonic such common object, thej' would not be 
likely to hear of each other for months, or actually to meet, 
for years. TJiis principal charm of the « gathering," sea- 
soned, doubtle-ss, to many by the certain anticipation that 
Iho whole budget of rural go&sip -would then and there bo 
opened, was not assuredly diminished to the men by the 
anticipation of e.veellent ale (usually browed six or ceveu 
weeks before, in preparation for the event), and possibly of 
still more exeelleut pow-stunly (a combination of ale, spirits, 
aud spices) ; nor to the women by some prospect, not so 
inevitably fulfilled, but pretty certain m a liberal house, of 
<-ommuuicating their news over e.xeetlent tea. Even tlio 
auctioneer was always a character in the drama : he was 
always a riustic old humorist, and a jovial drunkard, pri- 
vileged in certain good-humoured liberties aud jokes with 
all bidders, gentle or simple, and funiishcd with an ancient 
iuheritiuice of jests approimiatc to the articles offered for 
sale — jests that had, doubtless, done their office from Eliza- 
beth’s golden days ; but no more, on that account, failing 
of their expected efl'cet, with cither mau or woman of tliis 
nineteenth century, than the sun fails to gladden the heart, 
because it is that same old superannuated sun that has 
gladdened it for thousands of years. 

One thing, however, in mere justice to the Dalesmen of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, I am bound in this place 
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to record : Often as I have lieen at tliese sales, and years 
before even a scattering of gentry began to attend, yet so 
trae to the natural standard of politeness was the dccunuu 
iinifonnly maintained, that even the old buffoon of an 
auctioneer never forgot himself so far as to found upon any 
article of furniture a jest fitted to call up a painful blush 
in any woman’s face. He might, perhaps, go so far as to 
awaken a Httlo ro^ confusion upon some young bride’s 
countenance, when pressing a cradle upon her attention ; 
but never did I hear him utter, nor would he have been 
tolerated in uttering, a scurrilouB or disgusting Jest, such as 
might easily have been suggested by something offered at a 
household sale. Such jests ns these I heard, for tiie first 
i.imHj at a sale in Grasmere in 1814 ; and, I am ashamed 
to say it, from some " gentlemen” of a great cily. And it 
grieved me to see the effect, as it expressed itself upon the 
manly faces of the grave Dalesmen — a sense of insult 
offered to their women, who met in confiding reliance upon 
the forbearance of the men, and upon their regard for the 
<lignitiy of the female sex, this feeling struggling with the 
habitual respect they are inclined to show towards what 
they suppose gentle blood and superior education Token 
generally, however, these were the most picturesque and 
festal meetings which the manners of the country produced. 
There you saw all ages and both sexes assembled ; there 
you saw old ruen whose heads would have been studies for 
,< 1 ^ 0 ; there you saw the most colossal and stately figures 
amongst the young men that England has to show ; there 
the most beautiful young women. There it was that the 
social benevolence the iimocent mirth, and the neighbourly 
kindness of the people most delightfully expanded, and 
expressed themselves with the least reserve. 

To sucli a scene it wu^ to a sale of domestic fumitura 
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at the liouso of Bome proprietor in Langdalc, that Gcoi^go 
and Sarah Green set forward in the forenoon of a day fated 
to bo tlioir last on earth. The sale was to talco jilaco in 
Langdalchcad ; to which, from their own cottage in Ease- 
dale, it avas possible in daylight, and supposing no mist 
upon the hills, to find out a short cut of not more than five 
or si-v milc.s. B}’ this route they went ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the snow lay on the ground, they reached their destina- 
tion in safety. The attendance at the s.-'le must have been 
diminished by the rigorous state of the weather ; but still 
the scene was a gay one as usual. Sarah Green, though a 
good and worthy woman in her maturcr years, had been 
imprudent, and — ns the merciful judgment of the country 
is apt to express it — " unfortunate” in her youth. She 
had an elder daughter, who was illegitimate ; and I believe 
the father of this girl was dead. The girl herself was 
grown up ; and the peculiar solicitude of poor Siirah’s ma- 
ternal hc.art was at this time e.allcd forth on her behalf : 
she wished to sec her placed in a very respectable house, 
whore the mistress was distinguished for her not.ablo quali- 
ties, and for success in fonning good semnls, Tliis object, 
ns important to Sar.ah Green in the narrow range of her 
c.ares, ns, in a more exalted family, it might bo to obtain a 
ship for a lieutenant that had passed ns master and com- 
mander, or to get him “ posted” — occupied her almost 
throughout the sale. A doubtful answer had been given 
to her application ; and Sarah wn-s going about the crowd, 
and wcfiving her person in and out, in order to lay hold of 
this or that intercessor who might have, or might seem to 
have, some weight with the princip.al percon concenicd. . 

This I think it interesting to notice, ns the last ocenpa; 
tion which is known to have stirred the pulses of her heart. 
An illegitimate child in everywhere, even in the indidgcnt 
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society of Westmoreland Dalesmen, under some cloud of 
discountenauce so that Sarah Green might consider her 
duiy to be the stronger tOTrards this child of her “ misfor- 
tune.” And she probably had another reason fur her ansdcty 
— as some \roids dropped by her on this erening led people 
.to presume — ^in her conscientious desire to introduce her 
daughter into a situation less perilous than that Trhich had 
compassed her own youthM steps with snares. If so, it is 
painM to know that the virtuous wish, whose 
“ Vital warmth 

Gave the lost hnman motion to her heart," 
should not hare been fulfilled. She was a woman of ardent 
and afiectionate spirit, of which Miss Wordsworth gave me 
some cirenmstantial and ofiecting instances. This ardonr it 
wa^ and her imiuissioned manner, that drew attention to 
what she did ; for, othmrisc, she was too poor a person to 
be important in the estimation of strangers, and, of all pos- 
siblo situations, to be important at a sale, where the public 
attention was naturally fixed upon the chief purchasers, 
and the attention of the purchasers fixed upon the chief 
competitors. Hence it happened that, after tire ceased to 
challenge notice by the emphasis of her solicitations for 
her daughter, she ceased to be noticed at all ; and nothing 
was recollected of her subsequent behaviour until the time 
arrived for general sqiaration. This time was considerably 
after sunset ; and the final recollections of the crowd with 


But still nothing at all in England by comparison with its gloomy 
excess in Scotland. In the present generation, the rancorons Ingot^ 
of this feeling has heon considerably mitigated. But, if the reader 
wishes to view it in its ancient strength, I advise him to look into tlio 
“ Life of Alexander Alexander” (2 vols. 1830). He was a poor out- 
cast, whose latter days were sheltered ftom rnia by the mnnifircnco 
of the late Ur. Blackwood, senior. 
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respect to George and Sarah Green werej that, upon their 
intention being understood to retrace their morning path, 
and to attempt the perilous task of dropping down idto 
Easedale from the mountains above Langdalehead, a sjimd 
of remonstrance arose from many quarters. However, at 
such a moment, when everybody was in the hurry' of de- 
parture, and to such persons persons, I mean, so mature 
in years and in local knowledge), tho opposition could not 
be very obstinate ; party after party rode oS ; the meeting 
vneltedaway, or, as the northern phrase is, scaled;^ and 
at length nobody was left of any weight that could pretend 
to influence the decision of elderly people. They quitted 
the scene, professing to obqr some advice or otlier upon 
the choice of roads ; but, at os early a point as they could 
do so unobserved, began to ascend the hills, everywhere 
open from the rude carriage-way. Alter this they were 
seen no more. They had disappeared into tlie cloud of 
death. Voices w’cre heard, some hours afterwards, from 
the mountains — voices, as some thought, of alarm ; others 
said, Ho, that it was only the voices of jovial people car- 
lied by the wind into unchain regions. Tlie result was, 
that no attention was paid to the sounds. 

That night, in little peac^ul Easedale, six children sat 
by a peat-fire, expecting the return of their parenti^ upon 
whom they depended for then' daily bread. Let a day 
pas^ and they were starving. Every sound was heard 


* Scaled Scale is a Tcrb both active and neuter. Tuse it here as 
a neuter verb, in the sense (a Cumberland sense) of separating to all 
the poiuts of the compass. Buc Iw Sbohspere it is used in an active 
or transitive sense. Speaking of some secret news, ho says, “ WIoll 
Bo.tle it a little more " — i. spread it in all direotions, and discntangla 
its complexities. 
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Tith anxiefy; for all tbis iras rq>orted many hundred 
times to Miss Wordsworth, and to those who, like myself, 
wero.nerer wearied of hesiing the details. Ereiy sound, 
eveiy edto amongst tiie hill^ was listened to for fire hours, 
from seven to twelve. At length the ddest girl of the 
family — about nine years old — ^told her little brothers and 
sisters to go to bed. They had been trained to obedience ; 
and all of them, at the voice of their eldest sister, went off 
fearfully to their beds. What could be iJuir fears, it is 
difScult to say ; they bad no knowledge to instruct them 
in. the dangers of the hills but the eldest sister alwnj-s 
averred that they had as deep a solidtnde os she herself 
had about their parents. Doubtless she had communicated 
her fears to Aem. Some time in the course of the even* 
ing — but it was lat^ and after midnight — ^the moon arose, 
and shed a torrent of light upon the Langdale fells, which 
had already, long hours before^ witnessed in darkness the 
death of their parents. 

That nighl^ and the following mondng, came a further 
and a heavier fall of snow ; in consequence of which the 
poor children were completely imprisoned, and cut off from 
all possibility of communicating with thrir nest neigdr- 
bours. The brook was too much for them to leap ; and 
tlie little, crazy wooden bridge could not be crossed, or 
even approach with safety, &om the drifting of the snow 
having made it impossible to ascertain the exact situation 
of some treacherous bole in its timben^ which, if trod 
upon, would have let a small child drop throu^ into 
the rapid waters. Thdr parents did not return. For some 
hours of the morning, the diildren dung to the hope that 
the extreme severity of the night had tempted them to 
sleep in Langdale ; but this hope forsook them as the day 
wore au-oy. Their father, George Green, had served a.*! a 
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soldier, and -vras an active man, of ready resources, ■who 
would not, under any circumstauces, have failed to force 
a road back to his family, had he been still living ; and 
this reflection, or rather semi-conscious feeling, which the 
awfulncss of their situation forced upon the minds of all 
but the mere infants, awakened them to the whole extent 
of their ralamity. Wonderful it is to see the effect of 
sudden misery, -sudden giicf, or sudden fear, in sharpening 
(where they do not utterly upset) the intellectual percep- 
tions. Instances must have fallen in the way of most of 
ns. And I hare noticed frequently that even sudden and 
intense bodily pain forms part of the machinery cmplc^ed 
by nature for quickening the development of the mind. 
Tire perceptions of infants are not, in fact, excited by gra* 
duiited steps and continuoudy, but jter saltum, and by un- 
equal start®. At least, within the whole range of my own 
experience, I have remarked, that, after any very severe fit 
of those peculiar pains to which the delicate digestive organs 
of most infants are liable, there always became apparent 
on the following day a very considerable increase of ntal 
onorgy and of quickened attention to the objects around 
them. The poor desolate children of Blentam .Ghyll,* 
liourly becoming more pathetically convinced that th^ 
were orphans, gave many evidences of this awaldng power 


* TVordswortli’s conjectiiro as to tho origin of the name is probably 
the true one. There is, at a little elevation above the place, a small 
conc.avc tract of ground, shaped like the bed of a tarn. Some causes 
having diverted the supplies of water, at some remote period, from 
the little reservoir, tho tarn has probably disappc.arod ; but the bed, 
and other indications of a tam (psirticnlariy a little gbyll, or steep 
rocky cleft for discharging the water), having remained os memorials' 
that it once existed, the cocntiy people have called it the Blind Tam 
— the tam which w.ants its eye — ^in wanting the luminous sparkle of 
tbs waters of right helon^ng to it. 
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ao lodged, a prorideiitial arrangeinenf^ in dtuationB of 
trial that most require it. Th^ huddled together, in the 
evening, round their hearth-fire of peats, and held their 
little family councils upon rrhat uras to he done towards 
any chance — if chance remained — of yet giving aid to their 
parents ; for a slender hope had q>rung up that some hovel 
or sheep-fold mi^t have fiirnished them a screen (or, in 
Westmoreland phras^ a StrftfV against the weather quarter 
of the storm, in which hovel th^ might even now be lying 
snowed up ; and, secondly, as regarded themselves, in what 
way they were to make known their situation, in case the 
snow should continue or should increase; for starvation 
stared them in the face, if th^ should he confined for 
many days to their house. 

Meantime, the eldest sister^ litrie Agnes, though sadly 
alarmed, and feeling the sensation of eerinm as twilight 
came on, and die look^ out from the cottage-door to the 
dreadful fells on whidi, too probably, her parents were 
lying corpses (imd possibly not many hundred yards from 
their own thr^old), yet exerted herself to take all the 
measures whidi their own prospects made prudent. And 
she told Miss Wordsworth, that, in tho midst of the op- 
pression on her little i^irit, from vague ghostly terrors, 
she did not fail, however, to draw some comfort from the 
consideration, that tho very same causes which produced 
their danger in one direction, sheltered them from danger 
of another kind — such dangers as she knew, firam' books 
that she had read, would have threatened a little desolate 
flock of children in other parts of England ; for she con- 
sidered thankfully, that, if could not get out into 
Grasmere, on tho other hand, bad men, and wild seaiaiing 
foreigners, who sometimes passed along the high road 
cv™ in that val^ could not get to than; and that, as t: 
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Trith anxiety; for all this -was reported many hundred 
times to Miss Wordsworth, and to those who, like myself, 
were, never wearied of hearing the details. Every sound, 
every echo amongst the hUls, was listened to for five hours, 
from seven to twelve. At length the eldest girl of the 
family — about nine years old — told her little brothers and 
sisters to go to bed. They had been trained to obedience ; 
and all of them, at the voice of their eldest sister, went off 
fearfully to their beds. What could be their fears, it is 
difficult to say ; they had no knowledge to instruct them 
in. the dangers of the hills but the eldest sister always 
averred that they had as deep a solicitude as she herself 
had about their parents. Doubtless she had communicated 
her fears to them. Some time in the course of the even- 
ing — ^but it was late, and after midnight — the moon arose, 
and shed a torrent of light upon the Langdale fells, which 
had already, long houi's before, witnessed in darkness the 
death of their parents. 

That night, and the following morning, came a further 
and a heavier fall of snow ; in consequence of which the 
poor children were completely imprisoned, and cut off from 
all possibility of communicatmg with their next neigh- 
bours. The brook was too much for them to leap ; and 
the little, crazy wooden bridge could not be crossed, or 
even approacEed’^with safety, from the drifting of the snow 
having made it impossible to ascertain the exact situation 
of some treacherous hole in its timbers, which, if trod 
upon, would have let a small child drop through into 
the rapid waters. Their parents did not return. For some 
hours of the morning, the children clung to the hope that 
the extreme severity of the night had tempted them to 
sleep in Langdale ; but this hope forsook them as the day 
wore away. Their father, George Green, had served as a 
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IKat^tocik aa many peats as might serve them for a week's 
consiunpBbn. That done^ in the second place she examined 
the potatoes, buried in “ hmcke ns” (that is,, withered 
fern): these were not many, and she thought it better to 
leave them where they were, excepting os many as would 
make a single meal, under a fear tliat the heat of their 
cottage would spoil them, if removed. 

Having thus made all the provision in her power fur 
supporting their own lives, she turned her attention to the 
cow. Her she milked ; but, unfortunately, the milk she 
gav^ either &om being badly fed, or from some other cause, 
was too trifling to be of much consideration towards the 
wants of a large family. Hci^ however, her chief anxiety 
was to get down the hay for the cow’s food from a loft 
above the out house : and in this she sncceeded but imper- 
fectly, from want of strength and size to cope with the 
difBcultics of the case ; beside^ that the increasing darkness 
by this time, together with the gloom of the pkee, made it 
a matter of great self-conquest for her to work at all ; but, 
as respected one night at any rate, she placed the cow in n 
situation of luxurious warmth and comfort. Then retreat- 
ing into the warm house, and “barring” the door, she sat 
dotvn to undress the two youngest of the diildren ; them 
she li'i-I carefully and ct^y iu their h’ttle nests up-stairs, 
and sang them to sleep. The rest she kept up to bear her 
company imtil the clock should tell them it was midnight ; 
up to which time she had still a lingering hope that some 
welcome shout from the lulls above, which thi^ were all to 
strain their cars to catch, might yet assure them that they 
were not wholly orphans, even though one parent should 
have perished, j^o shout, it may be supposed, was ever 
heard ; nor could a shout, in any case, have been heard, 
far the night was one of tumultuous wind. And though. 
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amidst its ravines, sometimes tliey fancied a sound uf 
voices, still, in the dead lulls that now and then succeeded, 
they heard nothing to confirm their hopes. As last services 
to what she might now have called* her own little family, 
Agnes took precautions against the drifting of the snow 
idtJiin the door and within the imperfect window, wliidi 
had caused tliem some discomfort on the preceding day; and 
finally, she adopted the most ^stematic and elaborate plans 
for preventing the possibility of their fire being extinguiriied, 
which, in the event of thdr being thrown upon the ulti- 
mate resource of their potatoes, would be absoiutdy indis- 
pensable to their existence ; and in any case a main element 
of their comfort. 

The night slipped away, and morning came, bringing 
with it no better hopes of any kind. Change there had 
been none, but for the worse. The snow had greatly 
iuert-rsed in quantity ; and the drifts seemed far more for- 
midable. A second day passed lilte the first ; little Agnes 
still keeping her young flock quiet, and tolerably comfort- 
able ; and stiU Killing on all the elders in succession to say 
their prayers, morning and night. 

A third day came ; and whether on that or on the 
fourth, I do not now recollect, but on one or other there 
came a welcome gleam of hope. The arrangement of the 
snow-drifts had shifted during the night ; and, though the 
wooden bridge was still impracticable, a low wall bad been 
exposed, over which, by a circoit which evaded the brook, 
it seemed possible that a road might bo foimd into Grasmere. 
In some walls it was nccessni}' to force gaps ; but this was 
effected without much difficulQr, even by children ; for the 
Westmoreland field walls are “ open,” that is, uucemented 
with mortar ; and the push of a stick will generally detach 
so much from the upper jiart of any old crazy fence, as to 
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lower it suj£cieutlyfoT female or even for childisli ateps to pnra. 
The little hoys accompanied their sister until tiio came to the 
other side of the hill, which, lying more Weltered from the 
weather, offered a path onwards comparatively easy. Here 
they parted ; and little Agnes pursued her solitary mission to 
the nearest house she could find accessible in Grasmere. 

Ho house could have proved a wrong one in such u 
casa Miss Wordsworth and I often heard the descriprion 
renewed, of the horror which, in an instant, displaced tiie 
smile of hospitable greeting, when little weeping Agnes 
told her sad tala Ho tongue can espress the fervid ^rni- 
pathy which travelled through the vole, like fire in an 
American forest, when it was learned that nmther George 
nor Sarah Green had been seen by their children since the 
day of the Langdale sola Within half an hour, or little 
more, from the remotest parts of the valley — some of 
them distant nearly two miles from the point of rendezvous 
— all the men of Grasmere had assembled at the little 
cluster of cottages called “Elirlctown,” from its at^acenqy 
to the venerable parish Qiurch of St. Oswald. There were 
at the time I settled in Grasmere — viz., in the spring of 
1800, and, therefof^ I suppose^ in 1807-8, fifteen months 
previously — about sixfy-three households in the vole ; and 
the total number of souls was about 265 to 270 ; so that the 
numlrer of fighting men would be about sixly or sixtyHsiz, 
according to the common way of computing the proportion ; 
and Jbe majorily were athletic and powerfblly built. Sizfy, 
at leasts after a short consultation os to the plan of (^era- 
tion^ and for arrnnging the kind of signals by whidi they 
were to communicate from great distances, and in the peri- 
lous events of mists or snow-storm^ set off with the speed 
of Alpine hunters to the hills. The dangers of the undcr- 
Ivkiug were considerably under the uneasy and agitated 
a2 
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Gtdte of tho 'nrcathcr ; and all tho 'VEomen of the vale XEore 
in the greatest anxiety, until night brought them back, in a 
body, unsuccessful. Three days at the least, and I rather 
think five, the search XTas inefTectual : wliich arose partly 
from the great extent of the ground to be examined, and 
partly from the natural mistake made of ranpng almost 
exclusively during the earlier days on that part of the bills 
over which the path of Easedale might be presumed to have 
been selected under any reasonable latitude of circuitousness. 
But the fact is, when the fatal accident (fur such it has , 
often proved) of a permanent mist surprises a man on the 
hills, if he turns and loses his direction, ho is a lost man ; 
and without doing this so as to lose the power of s'orienier 
all at once, it is yet well known how difficult it is to avoid 
losing it insensibly and 1^ degrees. Baffling snow-showers 
are the worst kinds of mists. And the poor Greens had, 
under that kind of confusion, wandered many a nulc out 
of their proper track ; so that to search for them upon any 
line indicated by the ordinary probabilities would perhaps 
offer the slenderest chance for finffing them. 

The zeal of the peopl<^ meantime, was not in the least 
abated, but rather quickened, by the wearisome disappoint- 
ments ; every hour of daylight was tinned to account ; no 
man of the volley ever came home to meals ; and the reply 
of a young shoemaker, on the fourth night’s return, speaks 
sufficiently for the unabated spirit of the vale, hliss IVords- 
worth asked what he would 'do on the next morning. “ Go 
up again, of course^” was his answer. But what if to- 
morrow also should turn out like all the rest. “ Why, go 
up in stronger force on tho day after." Tct this man was 
sacrificing his owm daily earnings without a chance of re- 
compense. At length, sagacious dogs were talcen up j and, 
alruiic noonday, a sliout from im aerial height, amongst thick 
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Folomes of dondj vapour, propagated through repuiiuu 
bands of men fiom a distance of many miles, conveyed as 
by tdegtaph into Gmsmere the news that the bodies -were 
found. George Green -was lying at the bottom of a precipice, 
from which he bad fallen. Sarah Green -was found on the 
summit of the precipice ; and, by laying together all the 
indications of what had passed, and reading into coherency 
the sad hieroglyphics of their last agonies, it was conjec- 
tured that the husband had desired his -n-ife to pause for i> 
few minutes, wrapping her, meantime, in his own gre.'itcoat, 
whilst he should go forward and reconnoitre the ground, 
in order to catch a sight of some olgcct (rocl^ peak, or 
tarn, or peat-field) which might ascertain their real situa- 
tion. Either the snow nbov^ already lying in drifts, or 
the blinding snow-storms driving into his eyes, must have 
misled him as to the nature of the circumjacent ground ; 
for tiie predpicc over which be had fallen was but a few 
yards from the spot in which he Lid quitted his wife. 
The depth of the descent and the fury of the wind (almost 
ahvays violent on these cloudy altitudes) would prevent 
any distinct communication between the dying husband 
below and his despairing -wife above, but it was believed 
by the shepherds, best acquainted with the ground and the 
range of sound, as n^arded the capacities of the human 
car imder the probable circumstances of the storm, that 
Sarah might have caught^ at intervals, the groans of her 
unhappy partner, supposing that his death -were at all a 
lingering one. Others, on the contrary, supposed her to 
have gathered this catastrophe rather from the xoanl of any 
sounds, and from his continued absence^ than from- any 
one distinct or positive expression of it ; both because the 
smooth and rmnifiled surface of the snow -where he lay 
seemed to argue tliat be had died without a struggle, per- 
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haps -n'ithnat a groan ; and because that tremendous souua 
of “ hurtling"’ in the upper chambers of the air, which 
often accompanies a snow-storm, when combined with heavy 
gales of wind, would utterly suppress and stifle (as they 
conceived) any sound so feeble as those from a dying man. 
In any case, and by whatever sad language of sounds or 
signs, positive or negative, she might have learned or guessed 
her loss, it was generally agreed that the wild shrieks heard 
towards midnight in Langdalehead* announced the agoniz- 
ing moment which brought to her now widowed heart the 
conviction of utter desolation and of final abandonment to 
her own solitary and fast-fleeting energies. It seemed pro- 
bable that the sudden disappearance of her husband from 
her pursuing eyes would teach her to understand his fate ; 
and that the consequent indefinite apprehension of instant 
death Ijdug all around the point on which she sat, had kept 
her stationary to the very attitude in which her husband 
left her, until her failing powers, and the increasing bitter- 
ness of the cold, to one no longer in motion, wonld soon 
make those changes of place impossible, which too awfiilly 
had made themselves known as dangerous. The footsteps 

I onco Iicarvl, also, in talking \nth a Langdalc family npon this 
tragic t.ile, that the sounds had penetrated into the valley of Littlo 
Langdnic ; which is possible enough. For, although this interesting 
recess of the entire Langdulo basin (which hears somewhat of tho 
same rebtion to Great Langdalo that Easedale bc.’irs to Grasmere) 
does, in fact, lie beyond Langdalehead by the entire breadth of thiit 
dale, yet, from the singular accident of haring its area raised far 
above tho level of the adjacent voles, one most solitary section of 
Little Lmgdale (in which lies a tiny hake, and on the banks of that 
lake dwells one solitary family) being exactly at right angles both 
to Langdalche.ad and to the other complementary section of the. 
Lesscr Langdalc, is brought into a position and an elevation virht- 
nlly much nearer to objects (espcciallr to audible objects) on the 
Eesednle Fells. 
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in some places, ‘n’hereTer drifting had not obliterated them, 
yet traceable as to the outline, though partially filled up 
with later falls of snow, satisfactorily showed that, however 
much tb^ might have rambled, after crossing and doubling 
upon their own tracks, and many a mile astray from their 
tight path, so th^ must have kept together to the vei}’ 
plateau or shelf of rock at which (i.e., on which, and 
hdow which) their wanderings had terminated ; fur there 
were evidently no steps from this plateau in the rctro- 
gmde order. 

By the time they had reached this final stage of their 
erroneous course, all possibilily of escape must have been 
long over for both alike; because their exhaustion must 
have been excessive before they could have reached a point 
so remote and high ; and, unfortunately, the direct result of 
all this exhaustion had been to throw them farther off their 
hom^ or from « any dwelling-place of man,” than they 
were at starting. Here, therefore, at this rocky pinnadc, 
hope was extinct for the wedded couple, but not perhaps 
for the husband. It was the impression of the vale, that, 
perhaps, within half-nn-hour before reaching this fatal point, 
George Green might, had his conscience or his heart allowed 
him in so base a desertion, have saved himself singly, with- 
out any very great difficulty. It is to be hoped, however — 
and, for my part, I think too well of human nature to 
hesitate in believing — that not many, even amongst the 
meaner-minded and the least generons of men, could have 
recondled themsdves to the abandomnent of a poor fainting 
female companion in such circumstances. Still, though not 
mdie than a most imperative duty, it was sudi a duty ns 
mast of his associates Believed -to have cost him (perhaps 
consdously) his lifa It is on impressive truth — that some- 
times in the very lowest forms of duty, less than which 
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would nmk a man as a Tillain, there is, noverthdess, 
the sublimest ascent of self-sacrifice. To do less, would 
class you as an object of eternal scorn : to do so much, 
presumes the grandeur of heroism. For his wife not only 
must have disabled him greatly by clinging to his atm for 
support; but it was known, from hrar peculiar character and 
manner, that she would be likdy to rob him of his coolness 
and presence of mind, by too painfully fixing his thoughts, 
where her own would be busiest, upon their helpless little 
family. “ /S'iungjrith the thoughts of home” — to borrow 
the fine expression of ^omson, in describing a similar case 
— alternately thinking of the blessedness of that warm fire- 
side at Blentam Ghyll, which was not again to spread its 
genial glow through her freezing limbs, and of those darling 
little faces which, in this world, she was to see no more ; 
unintentionally, and without being aware even of that result, 
she would rob the brave man (for such he was) of his forti- 
tude, and the strong man of his animal resources. And 
yet (such, in the veiy opposite direction, was equally the 
impression universally through Grasmere), had Sarah Green 
ibreseen, could her affectionate heart have guessed, even the 
tenth part of that love and neighbourly respect for herself 
which soon afterwards expressed themselves in showers of 
bounty to her children ; could she have looked behind the 
curtain of destiny suffidently to learn that the very desola-' 
non of these poor cliildrmi, which wrung her maternal heart, 
and doubtless constituted to Her the sting of death, would 
prove the signal and the pledge of such anxious guardian- 
ship ns not many rich men's cliildren receive, and that this 
overflowing offering to her own memory would not be a 
hasly or decaying tribute of the first sorrowing sensibilities, 
but would pursue her cliildren steadily until their hopeful 
settlement in life. — anythin*: a^Turoaching this, known or 
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guessed, Tnnild lutve caused ber (so said all urho knew her) 
to welcome the Intter end hy which sndi piirilcgcs were to be 
pordinsed, and solemnly to breathe out into the ear of that 
holy angel who gathers the whispers of dying mothers tom 
asunder from their inhints, a thankful ^^une dimittis (Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace), as the fare- 
well ejaculation rightfully bdonging to the occasion. 

The fhneral of the ill-fated Greens was, it may be sup- 
posed, attended 1^ all the vale : it took place about eight 
days after they were found ; and the day happened to be 
in tlie most perfect contrast to the sort of weather which 
prevailed at the time of their misfortune some enow still 
remained here and there upon the ground; but the azure of 
the sky was unstained by a dond ; and a golden sunlight 
seemed to sleq), so balmy and tranquil was the season, 
upon the very hills where the pair had wandered — ^then a 
howling wilderness^ but now a green pastoral lawn, in its 
lower ranges, and a glittering expanse of vii^ snow, in its 
higher. George Green had, I bdiev^ an dder family by 
a former wife ; and it was for some of these children, who 
lived at a distance, and' who widied to give their attendance 
at the grave, that the funeral was delayed. At this point, 
because really suggested by the contrast of the funeral 
tranquQIity with the howling tempest of the fatal night, it 
may be proper to remind the reader of Wordsworth's 
memorial stanzas : — 

" Who weeps for strangers? Many wept 
For Geoige and Sarah Green ; 

Wept for that pair's nnhappy fate, 

WTioso graves may hero bo seen 
“ By night upon these stormy fcDs, 

.Did wife and husband roam ; 

Six little ones at home hod IcR^ 

And could not find that hme. 
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** For any dwcUing-pInce of man 
As voinl j did they seek 
Ms perish’d; and a voico was heard 
The widow’s lonely shriek. 

“ Not many stops, and she was left 
A body withont life— 

A few short steps were the chain that bonrJS 
The husband to the wife. 

" Mow do these sternly-featured hills 
Look gently on this grave ; 

And quiet now are the depths of air. 

As a sea withont a wave. 

" But deeper lies the heart of peace 
In quiet more profound ; 

The heart of quietness is here 
T^thin this churchyard bound. 

“ And from all agony of mind 
It keeps them safe, and far 
From fear and grief, and from all nooJ 
Of sun or guiding star. 

" 0 darkness of the grave 1 how deep. 

After that living night — 

That last and dreaiy living one 
Of sorrow and affright I 

" 0 sacred marriage-bed of death I 
That keeps them side by side 
In bond of peace, in bond of love, 

That may not bo untied I ” 

After this solemn ceremony of the funeral was over— at 
which, 1^ the way, I heard Miss TTordsworth declare that 
the grief of Sarah’s illegitimate daughter was the most over- 
whelming she had ever witnessed — a regular distribution of 
the children was made amongst the wealthier families of the 
vale. There had already, and before the funeral, been a per- 
fect struggle to obtain one of the children, amongst all who 
bad any facilities for discharging the duties of such a trust; 
and even the poorest had put in their claim to bear some 
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part in the e3q)en8cs of the case. But it ttus judidously 
decided, that none of the cliildien should bo intrusted to 
uu}' persons who seemed likely, either from old ago or from 
slender means, or from nearer and more personal respon- 
sibilities to be under the necessity of devolring the trust, 
sooner or later, upon strangers, who might hare none of 
that intenst in the children which attached, in the minds 
of the Grasmere people, to the drcumstances that made 
them orphans. Two twins, who had naturally played to- 
gether and slept togetha from their birth, passed into the 
same family: the others were diepeised; but into such kind- 
hearted and intelligent families, with continued opportuni- 
ties of meeting each other on errands, or at church, or at 
sales, that it was hard to say which had the more comfortable 
home. And thni^ in so brief a period as one fortnight, a 
household that, by health and strength, by the humility of 
poverty and by innocence of lifi^ seemed sheltered fiom all 
attacks but those of time^ came to be utterly broken up. 
George and Sarah Green slept in Grasmere Churchyard, 
never more to know the want of sun or guiding star.” 
Their children were scattered over wealthier houses thau 
those of their poor parent^ through the Yales of Grasmere 
or Bydal ; and Blcntam Ghyll, after being shut up for a 
season, and ceasing for months to bend up its little slender 
column of smoke at morning and evening, finally passed 
into the hands of a stranger. 

The 'Wordsworths, meantime acknowledged a peculiar 
interest in the future fortunes and education of the children. 
They had taken much the foremost place in pushing 
the subscriptions on behalf of Gie family, feeling, no doubt, 
that when both parents, in any little sequestered com- 
munity like, that of Gmamcit^ aio suddenly cut off by 
a traipcal death, the children, in such a case, devolve by 

B— IT. 
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u bf)it uf natural nn<l providciitii.! bctiiicst on the 

other members of this community — ^thal they energcticiJly 
upplictl themselves to the task of raisin" funds by sub- 
scription ; most of •which, it is tnic, might not be wanted 
until future yoais should carry one after another of the 
chiliiri'n successively into difiercnt tra<lcs or occupations ; 
but they wdl understood, that more, by tenfold, would be 
raised under an immediate appeal to the s^vnipathies of 
men, whilst yet burning fcrv<mtly towards the suflerers in 
tliis calamity, than if the application were delayed until 
the money should bo needed. I have mentioned that the 
Ko 3 'al Family were made acquainted with the details of 
tlio case ; that they were iiowcrfnlly affected by the story, 
especially by the account of little Agnes, and her prema- 
ture assumption of the maternal character ; and that they 
contributed most muuificcntl}'. Her majesty^ and three, 
at least, of her august datighters, were amongst the sub- 
scribers to the fund. For my part, I could have obtained a 
good deal from the careless liberality of Oxonian friends 
towards such a fund. But, browing prenoudy how little, 
in such an application, it would aid me to plead the name 
nf Wordsworth ns the founder of the subscription (a name 
that now would stand good for some thousands of pounds 
in that same Oxford — so passes the inijnstico as well as tiro 
glor}’ of this -u-orld !) — ^knowing this, I did not choose to 
trouble anj'body ; and the more so, ns Miss Wordsworth, 
upon my proposal to write to various ladies, upon whom I 
could have relied for their several contributions, wrote 
back to me, desiring that 1 would not ; and upon this 
satisfactory reason — ^Ihat the fnnd had already swelled rmder 
the Hoyal patronage^ and the interest excited by so much 
of the drcumslanccs as could be reported in hurried letters, 
to an amount beyond wlmt wos likely to be -wanted for 
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liSTsms \rliom there ■was no good reason for pushing out 
nf the sphere to rrhidi their birth had called them. The 
parish even n-as liable to ^re aid ; and, in the midst of 
Tloval bounty, this aiu \ras not declined. Perhaps tMs was 
s) far a solitary and uniiine case, that it mi^t be the only 
one, in which some paroiddal Mr. Bumble found himself pull- 
ing in joint harness with the denizens of Windsor Castle, 
and a coadjutor of "hLyesties" and “Boyal Highnesses.” 
Finally, to complete their own large share in the charity, 
the Wordsworths took into their own family one of the 
children, a ^1 ; the least amiably I believe^ of the whole ; 
slothful and sensual ; bo, at least, I imagined ; for this girl 
it was, that in years to come caused her criminal ni^Ii- 
gence the death of little Kate Wordsworth. 

From a gathering of years, far ahead of the crents, 
looking back by aeddent to this whole little cottage ro- 
mance of Blentom Ghyll, with its ups and downs, its lights 
and shadows, and its fitful alternations, of grandeur derived 
from mountain solitude, and of humiliiy derived from thp 
very lowliest poverty, its little faithful Agnes keeping up 
her records of time in harmony with the mighty world 
outside, and feeding the single cow — the total « estate” of 
the new-made orphans — thought of that beautiful Persinn 
apologue, where some slmider drop, or crystalliring fila- 
ment, within the shell of an oyster, fancies itself called 
upon to bewaO its own obscuiB lot — consigned apparently 
and irFctrievably to the gloomiest depths of the Persian 
Golf. But Ganges happen, good and bad luck will fall 
out, even in the darkest depths of the Persian Gulf; and 
messages of joy can reach those that wait in silence, even 
where no post-hem has ever sounded. Bdiold ! the slender 
filament has ripened into the most gloriofis of pearls. In 
a happy hour for himsdf, some diver &om the blossoming 
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forests of Ceylon brings np to hcnrcnly light the matchless 
pearl ; and very soon that solitary eiystal drop, that hod 
l>emoaned its omi obscure lo^ finds itsdf glorifying the 
central cluster in the tiara bound upon the brow of him 
who signed himself “ King of kings,” the Shah of Persia, 
and that shook all Asia from the Indns to the Euphrates. 
Kot otherwise was the lot of little Agnes — ^fnithfrd to 
duties so suddenly revealed amidst terrors ghostly as well 
as earthly — spaying down her first tribute of tears to an 
affliction that seemed past all relief, and sirch, that at first 
she with her brothers and sisters seemed foundering simul* 
tauconsly with her parents in one mighty darkness. And 
yet, because, under the stninge responsibilities wliich had 
suddenly surprised her, she sought cotmsel and strength 
from God, teaching her brothers and sisters to do the' 
same, and seemed (when alone at midnight) to hear her 
mother’s voice calling to her from the hills above, one moon 
Iiad scarcely finished its draiit, before the most august 
ladies on our planet were reading, with s}'mpathizing tear^ 
of Agnes Green ; and from the towers of Windsor Castle 
came gracious messages of inquiry to little, lowly Blentam 
QhylL 

In taking leave of this subject,.! may mention, by the 
way, that accidents of this nature are not any .means so 
uncommon in the mountainous districts of Cumberland and 
AVcstmoreland, as the reader might infer from the intenmty 
of the excitement which waited on the catastrophe of the 
Greens. In that instancy it was not the simple death by 
cold upon the hills, but the surrounding circumstances, 
which invested the case with its agitating power : the feb 
lou-ship in death of a wife and husband ; the general im« 
pression that the husband had perished in Ids generous 
devotion to his wife (a duty, certainly, and no more than a 
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<laty, but BtiU, under the instincts of sclf-preserration, n 
generous duty) ; grmpathy irith their long agony, as ex- 
pressed Iry their long romblings, and the earnestness of 
their eiTofts to recover th^ home ; awe for the long con- 
cealment which rested upon thdr fate ; and pity for the 
helpless condition of the dtildTen, so young, and so instan- 
taneously made desolate, and so nearly perilling through 
the loneliness of their situation, co-operating nith stress of 
weather, had they not been saved by the prudence and 
timdy exertions of a litde girl not much above eight years 
old ] — ^fhese were the drcumstonces and necessary a^uncts 
of the story which pointed and sharpened the public fed- 
ings on that occasion. Else the mere general case of perish- 
ing upon the monntains is not^ unfortunately, so rar^ in 
any season of the year,* as for itsdf alone to command a 
powerful tribute of sorrow &om the public mind. Natives 
as wdl as strangers, shepherds as wdl ns tourists, hare 
fallen victim^ even in summer, to the misleading and con- 
founding effects of deep mists. Somefames tbe^ have con- 
tinued to wander nnconsdoaBly in a small dide of two or 
three miles ; never coming within bail of a bomon dwdling, 
ontil exhaustion has forced them into a deq> which has 
proved their lost. Soinetimes a qn^jor iiyuiy, that dis- 
abled a foot or leg, has destined them to die by the shott- 
ing death of hunger.* Sometimes a fall fhim the aummit 

* TLe cose of lUr. Goagb, who perished in the bosom of Helvelljn, 
and was supposed by some to bavo been disabled by n q>niin of the 
anblc^ whilst others believed him to have received tbatiiguiy and his 
death simultaneonsly in n fiill from the- lower shelf of a predpice, 
became well known to the public, in all its details, through the accident 
of having been recorded in verse I7 two writers nearly at the same 
time, riz., Sir Walter Scott and Wordsworth. Bnt here, agun, as in 
the cam of the Greens, it was not the naked fact of hia death lunongst 
the solitudes of the monntains that wonld bavo won the public atten- 
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of aTrful precipices Las dismissed them from the anguish of 
per^dexitj in the extreme, from the conflicts of hope and 
fear, by dismissing tlicm at once from life. Sometimes 


tion, or hare obtained the honour of a metrical commemoration. In- 
deed. to Ear the truth, the general sj-mpathy with this tragic event 
was not derived chiefly from the unhappy tourist's melancholy end, 
for that was too shocking to he even hinted at by either of the two 
writers (in fact, there was too much refUson to fear that it had been 
the lingering death of famine) — not the personal safibrings of the 
principal figure in the little drama — ^but the sublime and mysterious 
fidelity of the secondary figure, his dog; this it was which won the 
imperishable remembrance of the vales, and which accounted for the 
profound interest that immediately gathered round the incidents — ^an 
interest that still continues to hallow the memory of the dog. Not 
the dog of Athens, nor the dog of Pompeii, so well deserve the im- 
mortality of history or verse. Mr. Gough was a young man, belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends, who took an interest in the mountain 
scenery of the Lake district, both as a lover of the picturesque and as 
a man of science. It was in this latter character, I believe, that ho 
had ascended Hclvcllyn at the time when he met his melancholy end. 
From his familiarity with the ground — for he had been an annual 
risitant to the Lakes — ^he slighted the usual precaution of taking a 
guide. Mist, unfortunately — ^impenetrable volumes of mist — come 
floating over (as so often they do) from the gloomy fells that compose 
a common centre for Eascdalo, Langdale, Eskdale, Borrowdale, TVast- 
dalc, Gatesgarthdale (pronounced Kcskadale), and Ennerdale. Ten 
or fifteen minutes aflbid ample time for this aerial navigation : within 
that short interval, sunlight, moonlight, starlight, alike disappear; all 
paths .’ire lost; vast precipices are concealed, or filled up by treacher- 
ous draperies of vapour ; the points of the compass ore irrecoverably 
confounded ; and one vast cloud, too often the cloud of death even 
to the experienced shepherd, sits like a vast pavilion upon the sum- 
mits and gloomy coves of Helvellyn, Mr. Gough ought to have allowed 
for this not unfrequent accident, and for its bewildering eflbets, under 
which all local Imowledge (even that of shepherds) becomes in an 
instant unavailing. AYhat was the course and succession of his 
dismal adventures, after he became hidden from the world by the 
vapoury screen, could not be fully deciphered even by the most saga- 
cious of mountaineers, although, in most cases, they manifest an In- 
dian truth of eye, together with an Lidian felicity of weaving all the 
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also, the nunintainoos solitudes hnve been made the scenes 
of remarkable suiddes : In particular, there tras a cas^ a 
little before I came into the country, of a studious and 


signs that the eje can gather into a e^nificont tale, by connecting 
links of judgment and natural inference, espedolly where the whole 
case ranges within certain known limits of time and of space. But in 
this caso two accidents forbade the application of their cnstomaiy 
skill to the circumstances. One was, the want of snow at the time, 
to receiro the impression of his feet; the other, the unusual length of 
time through which his remains lay undiscovered. He had made the 
ascent at the latter end of October, a season when the final garment 
of snow, which dolhcs Hclvellyn firom the setting in of winter to the 
sunny days of June, has frequently not made its appearance. He was 
not discovered until the following qvting, when a shepherd, traversing 
the coves of Helvellyn or of Fmrfiold in quest of a stray sheep, was 
Btruck hy the nnasoal sound (and its echo from the neighbouring 
rocks) of a short quick bark, or cry of distress, ns if from a dog or 
yonng fox. Hr. Gough bad not been missed; for those who saw or 
knew of lus ascent from the Wybum sido of the mountain, took it fur 
granted that ho had fulfilled his intention of descending in the i^posite 
direction into die valley of Patterdale, or into the Hnko of Norfolk's 
deer-park on UOswater, or possibly into Matterdole ; and that he had 
finally quitted the country by way of Penrith. Having no reason, 
therefore, to expect o domestic animol in a region so fiir from human 
habitations, tho shepherd was the more surprised at the sound, and 
its continued iteration. He followed its guiding, and came to s deep 
hollow, near the awiiil curtain of rock called Striding-Edge.' There, 
at tho foot of a tremendous precipice, lay the body of the unfortunate 
tourist ; and, watching by hm side, n meagre shadow, literally reduced 
to a sldn and to bones that could be counted (for it is a matter of ab- 
solute demonstration that bo never could bavo obtained citber food or 
shelter through his long winter's imprisonmsnt), sat this most fsith- 
fal of servants— mounting guard upon his master's honoured body, 
and protecting it (as ho had done ei&ctno]^) from all violation I7 
the birds of prey which haunt tbs control soUtudes of Helrollyn : — 

” How' nourish'd through that length of time, 

TTe knows; who gave that love sublime, 

And sense of Iqyal duty— great 
Beyond all humah esthapte.’* 
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meditntire young ijoy, who found no pleasure but in books 
and the search after knowledge. He languished with a sort 
of despairing nympholepsy after intellectual pleasures — 
for which he felt too well assured that 7iis term of allotted 
time, the short period of years through wliich his rdatives 
had been willing to support him at St Sees, was rapidly 
drawing to an end. In fact, it was just at hand ; and he 
was sternly required to take a long farewell of the poets 
and geometricians, for whose sublime contemplations he 
hungered and thirsted. One wedc was to have trans- 
ferred him to some huxtermg concern, which not in any 
spirit of pride ho ever affect^ to despise, but which in 
utter alienation of heart he loathed ; as one whom nature, 
and his own diligent cnltiration of the opportunities re- 
cently opened to him for a brief season, had dedicated to a 
far dififerent service. He mused — ^revolved his situation in 
his own mind — computed his power to liberate himself 
from the bondage of dependency — calculated the chances 
of his ever obtaining this liberation, from change in the 
position of his family, or revolution in his own fortune — ' 
and, finally, attempted coqjectumlly to determine the 
amount of eficct which his new and illiberal employments 
might hove upon his own mind in weaning him from his 
present elevated tasks, and unfitting him for their eigoy- 
ment in distant years, when circumstances might again 
place it in his power to indulge them. 

These meditations were in jKUt communicated to a 
friend ; and in part, also, the result to which they brought 
him. That this result was gloomy, his ftiend knew ; but 
not, as in the end it appeared, that it was derailing. 
Such, however, ii was ; and, accordingly, having satisfied 
liimself that tlie chances of a happier destiny were for him 
slight or none, and having a last fruitless efibrt, ascer- 
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fjiinptl that there ms no h(^e whatever of molli fying his 
relatives,' or of obtaining a year’s dday of his sentence, he 
walked quietly up to the clondy wildemesses within Elen- 
cathora; read his .^schylus (read, perhaps, those very 
scenes of the "Promethens” that pass amidst the wild 
valleys of the Oaucasus, and below the awfbl summits, 
nntrod 1^ man, of the ancient Elborus) j read bim for the 
last time ; for the last fathomed the ahyss-like subtle- 
ties of his favourite geometrician, the mighty ApoUonins ; 
for the lost time retraced some parts of the narrative, so 
ample in its natural grandeur, composed by that imperial 
captain, the most migestie man of ancient histoiy — 

“ The foremost man of all this world" — 

Julius the Dictator, the eldest of the Cssars. These three 
authors — 'iBschylus, Apolloniusi, and* Cssar — he studied 
until the daylight wuue^ and the stars began to appear. 
Then he made a little {ule of the three volumes, that 
served him for a pillow; took a dose^ such as ho had 
heard would be sufficient, of laudanum ; laid his head 
upon the monumentB which he himself seemed In ian(y to 
have raised to the three mighty f^irits ; and, with bis fiice 
upturned to the' heavens and the stars, slipped q[aietly 
away into a sleep upon which no morning ever dawned. 
The laudanum — whether it were from the effect of the 
open air, or ficom some peculiarity of temperament — ^had 
hut produced sickness in the first stage of its action, nor 
convulsions in the lost. But, fiwm the serenity of his 
countenance, and ih>m the tranquil maintenance of his 
original supine position — for his head was still ^owed 
upon the three intellectual Titani^ Gre^ and Boman, and 
his ^es were still directed towards tire stars — it would 
appear that he had died placidly, and without a struggle. 
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In this vr.ny the impnidcut boy, who, like Chatterton, would 
not wait fur the change that a day might bring, obtained 
the liberty he sought. I describe him as doing whatsoever 
he had described himself in his last conversations as wish- 
ing to do ; for whatsoever, in his last scene of life, was not 
explained by the objects and the arrangement of the objects 
about him, found a sufficient solution in the confidential 
cxphinations of his purposes, which he had communicated, 
so far as he felt it safe, to his only friend.^ 

From tills little special episode, where the danger was 
of a more exceptional kind, let us fall back on the more 
ordinary case of shepherds, whose duties, in searching after 
missing sheep, or after shec^ surprised by sudden snow- 
drifts, arc too likely, in all seasons of severity, to force them 
upon facing dangers which, in relation to their natural 
causes, must for ever remain the same. This uniformity 
it is, this monotony of the danger, which authorizes oiur 
surprise and our indignation, that long ago the resources 
of art and human contrivance, in any one of many possible 
modes, should not have been applied to the relief of an evil 
so constantly recurrent. A danger, that has no fixed root 
in our social q'stem, suggests its own natural excuse, when 
it happens to be neglected. But this evil is one of frightful 
ruin when it does take effiecl^ and of eternal menace when it 
docs not. In some years it has gone near to the depopulation 
of a whole pastoral hamlet^ as respects the most vigorous 
and hopeful part of its male population ; and annually it 
causes, by its mere contemplation, the heartache to many 


This stoij has been made the snlgect of a separate poem, entitled 
“ The Studeut of St. Bees,” by my inend Mr. James Pnyn of Cam 
bridge. The yolnmo is published by Sfacmillan, Cambridge, and 
con t-*» inB thoughts of great beauty, too likely to escape the vapid and 
Irrefleotivo reader. 
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ft fonng wife and miuiy an amdons mother. Li reality, 
amongst oil pastorol districts, where the fidd of their labour 
lies in mountainous tracts, an allowance is as rogularly made 
for the loss of human life, by mists or storms suddmity en- 
Tcloping the hills, and snipriEmg the diq>herds, as for the 
loss of sheep ; some proportion out of each dass — diq>herda 
and sheep — is eonddered as a hind of tithe-offering to tiie 
stem Goddess of Oalamity, and in the light of a ransom for 
those who escape. Grahome, the author of “ The Sabbatii,’' 
says, that (confining himself to Scotland) he has known 
printers in which a single parish lost as many as tmi diq>- 
herds. And this mention of Grahame reminds me of a nsefnl 
and feadble plan proposed by him for obviating the main 
pressure of such sudden perils, amidst snow, and solitude^ 
and night. I call it feasible with good reason ; for Grahame, 
who doubtless had made the calculation^ dedans that, for 
so trifiing a sum os a few hundred pounds, every squan 
mile in the southezn counties of Scotland (that is, I presume 
throughout the Lowlands) might be fitted up with his appar 
nitus. He prefaces his plan by one general remark, to 
which 1 believe that oreiy mountaineer will assent — viz., 
that the vast majority of deaths in such coses is owing to 
the waste of animal power in trying to ncover ^e right 
direction ; and, probably, it tmtld be recovered in a for 
greater number of instance]^ wen the advance persisted in 
according to any unity of plan. But, partly, the distraction 
of mind and irresolution, under such drcumstances, cause 
the wanderer firequently to change his direction voluntarily, 
according to any new fancy that starts up to beguile .him ; 
and, iNirtly, he changes it often insensibly and onconsci-- 
ondy, firam the some cause which originally led him astray. 
Obviously, therefor^ the piimoiy olgect should be to com- 
pensate the loss of distinct vidon — which, for the present^ 
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i? irreparaWe in that form — ^by substituting an appeal to 
another sense. That error, \rhich has been caused the 
obstnxetion of the eye, may be corrected by the sounder 
information of the ear. Let crosses, such ns are raised for 
other purposes in Catholic lauds, be planted at inteirals — 
suppose of one mile — ^in every direction. “ Snovr-storms,” 
says Grahame, “ are almost always accompanied with wind. 
Suppose, then, a pole, fifteen feet high, well fiixed in the 
ground, with two cross spars placed near the bottom, to 
denote the ‘ airts* (or poinls of the compass) ; a bell hung 
at the top of this pole, with a piece of flat wood (attadied 
to it) projecting upwards, would ring with the slightest 
breeze. As they would be purposely made to have dif- 
ferent tones, the shepherd would soon be able to distinguish 
one from another. He could never be more than a mile 
from one or other of them. On coming to the spot, ho 
would at once know the points of the compass, and, of, 
course, the direction in which his home lay.'* 

Another protecting circumstance would rise out of the 
simplicity of manners, which is pretty sure to prevail in a 
mountainous region, and the pious tenderness universally 
fdt towards those situations of peril which are incident to 
all alike — ^men and women, parents and diildren, the strong 
and the weak. The crosses, I would answer for it^ when- 
ever they are erected, will be protected by a superstition, 
sudt as that which in Holland protects Hie stork. But it 
would be right to strengthen this feeling, by instilling it as 
a prindple of duty in the catechisms of mountainous regions j 
and perhaps, also, in order to invest this duty with a re- 
ligious sanctity, at the approadi of every winter, there 
might be read from the altar a solemn commination, such 
as that which the English Church appoints for Ash-liircd- 
nesday — “ Cursed is he that vemoveth his neighbour's land- 
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mark,” &c. ; to which might now be added , — " Coised is 
he that canseth the steps of the way&rer to go astray, and 
laycth snares for Idle wanderer on the hills : cursed is he 
that remoreth the bell irom the snow-cross." And every 
pJiild might learn to fear a jndgment of retribution upon its 
orm steps in case of any each wicked action, by reading 
the tale of that Scotlash seorrover, who, in order 
“ To plflgne the Abbot of Aberbrotbook,*' 
removed the bell from the Inchcape Bock; which same 
rod^ in after day% and for want of this very warning beU, 
inflicted miserable nun npon hunself, his diip, and his crew. 
Once made sacred from violation, these crosses might after- 
wards be made subjects of snitable ornament ; that is to 
say, they might be made os picturesque in form, and colour, 
and material, as the crosses of Alpine conn^es or the guide- 
posts of England o(^ are. The associated drcnmstances 
of storm and solitude, of winter, of night, and wayfaring, 
would give dignity to almost any form which had become 
familiar to the .qye as the one appropriated to this purpose ; 
and the jNirticolar form of a cross or crudfl:^ beridcs its 
own beauty, would suggest to the mind a pensiro allegoric 
memorial of that spiritual asylum ofiered by the same em 
blem to the poor erring roomer in our human pilgrimage, 
whose steps are beset with other snares, and whose heart 
is bewildered ly another darkness and another storm — ^by 
the darkness of guilt, or by the storm of affliction. 
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It was, I tliisk, in the month of Angasl^ but certainly in 
the emumcr season, and certdnly in the year 1807, that 1 
first saw this illnstrions man. My knowledge of him as a 
iiian„.of iaost„otigiual.^niu8 began about the year 1799. 
A little before that time Wordsworth had published the 
first edition (in a single volume) of the •• Lyrical Ballads;’* 
and into this had been introduced Mr. Coleridge’s poem of 
the Ancient Mariner,” as the contribution of an anony- 
mous friend. It would be directing the reader’s attention 
too much to myself, if I were to linger upon this, the great- 
est event in the unfolding of my own mind. Let lur say, 
in one word, that, at a period when neither the one nor 
the other writer was valued by the public — both having a 
long warfare to accomplish of contumely and ridicule, 
before they could rise into their present estimation — I 
found in these poems the my of a now morning,” and 
an absolute revelation of untrodden worlds, teeming with 
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p'jwcr ond beauty as yet unsuspected amongst men. 1 
m»y here mention, tha^ precisely at the some time, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, entirely unconnected irith myself, and not 
even knoum to me until ten years later, receired the same 
startling and profound impressions from the same volume. 
With feelings of reveimitial interest, so early and so deep, 
pointing totrards tvro contemporaries it may be supposed 
that I inquired eagerly after their names. But these 
inquiries were sdf-baffled j the same deep feelings urhidi 
prompted my curiosity causing me to recoil from all casual 
opportunities of jmshing the inquiry, os too generally 
lying amongst those vrho gave no sign of participating in 
my feelings ; and, extravagant as this may seem, I revolted 
uitli ns much hatred from coupling my question mth any 
occasion of insult to the persons \rhom it respected, as a 
primitive Christian from throrring fra ^mcen se upon the 
altars of Caesar, or a loTor from giving up the name of his 
beloved to the coarse licmise of a Baccha nalian party. It 
is laughable to record for henv long a period my curiosity 
in this particular iras thus self-defeated. T\ro years passed 
before I ascertained the two names. Mr. Wordsworth 
published his in the second and enlarged edition of the 
poems ; and for Mr. Coleridge’s 1 was "indebted” to a 
private source j but I discharged that debt ill, for I quar- 
relled with my informant for what I considered hv> profane 
Auy of dealing with a sulgcct so hallowed in my oum 
thoughta After this I searched east and west, north and 
south, for all known works or fragments of the some 
authors. I had read, therefore, as rejects Mr. Coleridge, 
the AJlegoiy. which he contributed to hlb. Southey’s " Joan 
of Ara” I had read his fine Ode, entitle d Franc e;’’ his 
Ode to the Dudrera of_ Bovonsli^; and various other cori- 
tributions, more or less interesting, to the two volumes of 
the " Anthology,” published at Bristol about 1799-1800. 
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nr j\Ir. Southey j and, finally, I had, of course, read the 
small volume of poems published under his own name* 
these, however, as a juvenile and immature collection, made 
expressly with a view to pecuniary profit and therefore 
coiurtiug expansion at any cost of critical discretion, had in 
general greatly disappointed me. 

Lleantime, it had crowned the interest which to mo 
invested his name, that about the year 1804 or 1805 I 
had been infomied by a gentleman from the English Lakes, 
who imew him as a neighbour, that he had for some time 
applied his whole mind to metaphysics and psychology — 
which happened to be my own absorbing pursuit. From 
1803 to 1808, I was a student at Oxford; and on the 
first occasion when 1 could conveniently have sought for a 
personal knowledge of one whom I contemplated with so 
much admiration, I was met by a painful assurance that 
be had i^uittcd England, and was then residing at Htdfn, 
in the quality of secretary to the governor. I began to 
inquire about the best route to Malta ; but^ as any route 
at that time promised an inside place in a French prison, 
I reconciled myself to waiting ; and at last, happening to 
^'isit the Bristol Hot-wdls in the summer of 1807, 1 had 
the pleasure to hear that Coleridge was not only once 
more upon English ground, but within forty and odd 
miles of my own station. Li that same hour I bent my 
way to the south ; and before evening reaching a ferry on 
the river Bridgewater, at a village called, I thinlc, Stogur- 
Ecy (i. e., Stoke de Couiry, by way of distinction from 
some other Stoke), I crossed it, and a few miles farther 
attained my olgect — ^viz., the little to^vn of Nether Stowey, 
amongst the Quantock Hills. Here I had been assured 
that I should find Mr. Coleridge^ at the house of his old 
friend Mx. Foole. On presenting mysdf, however, to that 
gentlemen, I found that Coleridge was absent at Lord 
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£lginout% on elder -brother (t^ the ihibei's side) of Mr. Pcr- 
civ 3 l, the Prime Miiiister, ossai^ated five yeara later; and, 
ns it nras doubtful whether he might not then be on the 
wing to another friend’s in the town of Bridgewater, I con- 
sented willingly, until his motions should be ascertained, 
to stay a day or two with this Mr^^PoMe — a man on his 
own account well deserving a separate notice ; for, as Cole- 
ridge afterwords remarhed to me^ he was almcet an ideal 
inodd for a useful member of Parliament. I found him a 
stout, plain-looking farmer, leading a bacdielor life, in a 
rustic^ old-fasMoned honse, the house, however, upon 
further acquaintance, proving to be amply famished with 
modem lusuries, and especially with a good library, superbly 
mounted in all departments bearing at oU upon political 
, philosophy ; and the farmer turning out & polished and 
liberal Englidiman, who had travdled extensively, and had 
so entirely dedicated himsdf to tire service of his humbte 
fellow-countrymen — ^the hewers of wood and drawers of 
' water in this southern part of Somersetdiirc — that for many 
miles round he was the general arbiter of their disputes, 
, the guide and counsellor of thrir difficulties ; berides being 
apuointcd executor and guardian to his cliildren by every 
' third man who died in or about the town of Nether Stowey. 

Tlio first morning of my visits Mr. Poole was so kind os 
to propose, knowing my admiration of Wordsworth, that 
wo should ride over to Alfoxton — a place of singular 
interest to myself, as having been occupied in his un- 
married days by that poe^ during the minorify of Mr. St. 
Aubyn, its present youthful proprietor. At this delightful 
spot) the ancient reddence of an ancient En^ish family, 
and surrounded b7 ^osc ferny Quontock Hills which ore so 
beautifully glanced at in the poem of " Buth,” Wordsworth, 
accompanied by bis sister, had passed a good deal of the 
intorrul between leaving the niuvcrsity (Cambridge), and 
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the ]jcriod of Lis final settlement amonpt his native 
lakes of Westmoreland: some allowance, however, mnsi 
be made — ^but how much I do not nccuiatdy know — for 
a long residence in France, for a short one in F'orth 
Germany, for an intermitting one in London, and for a 
regular domestication with his sister at Face Down, in 
Dorsetshire. 

Hetnming late from this interesting survey, we found 
ourselves without company at dinner; and, being thus 
seated tete^ite, hir. Poole propounded the following ques- 
tion to me, which I mention, because it furnished me with 
the first hint of a singular infiimiiy besettmg Coleridge’s 
mind : — “ Pray, my young friend, did you ever form any 
opinion, or, rather, did it ever happen to you to meet with 
any rational opinion or corgectnre of others, upon that most 
revolting dogma of I^thagoras about lieans i You know 
what I mean : that monstrous doctrine in which he asserts 
that a man might as well, for fhe wickedness of the thing, 
eat his own grandmother, as meddle with beans.” 

« Yes,” I replied ; " the line is, I bdieve, in the Golden 
Yeraes. I remember it weU.” 

P. — « True : now our dear excdlent friend Coleridge^ 
than whom God never made a creature more divinely en-- 
dowed, yet strange it is to say, somerimes steals from other 
people, just as you or I might do ; I beg your pardon — 
just as a poor creature like myself might do, that some- 
times have not wh erewith al to make a figure from my own 
exchequer: and the other day, at a dinner party, this ques- 
tion arising about I^thagoras and his beans, Coleridge gave 
ns an interpretation, which, from his -manner, I saq)ect to 
have been not originaL Ihink, therefor^ if you have any- 
where read a plausible solution.” 

<< I have : and it was a German author. This German, 
understand, is a poor stick, of a man, not to be named on 
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the w»nft day with Ooloridge : so that, if Coleridge should 
appear to have robbed him, be assured that he has done 
the scamii too muidx honour." 

P. — «Wdl': what says the German 1’ 

"TVhy, you know the use made in Greece of beans in 
voting and balloting ? Wdl : the German says that I^^a- 
goros q>eaiks symbolicaDy; meaning that electioneering, or 
more generally, all interference with political intrigues, is 
fatal to a philosopher's pnisuits, and their appropriate 
serenity. Therefor^ says h% follower of min^ abstain from 
public affairs as you would fh>m parricide.” 

P. — “ Well, then, Coleridge hat done the scamp too much 
honour : for, by Jov^ that is the very explanation he gave 
us !” 

Here was a trait of Coleridge's mind, to be first made 
known to me by bis best friend, and first pubtished to the 
world m^ the foremost of bis admirers I But both of 
us had sufficient reasons : — Mr. Poole knew that, stumbled 
on by accident, such a discovery would be likely to impress 
upon a man ns yet unacquainted with Coleridge a most in- 
jurious jealousy with regard to all he might write : whereas, 
frankly avowed by one who knew him best, the fact was 
disonued of its sting; sincoitthns became evident tbat> where 
the case had been best known and most investigated, it had 
not opemted to his serious disadvantage. On the same 
argument, to forestall, that is to say, other discoverers who 
would make a more unfriendly use of the discovery, and also 
as matters of literary curiosity, I shall here poiut out a few 
others of Coleridge's unacknowledged obUgations, noticed 
by myself in a very wide course of reading.® 


- e With Kspcct to all these cases of apparent plagiaiism, see an ex- 
planatory Note at the end of this volume. 
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1. llhe Hymn to Cliamonni is an e^anmon of a short 
poem in stanzas, upon the same subject, by Fredeiioa 
Bnm, a female poet of Germany, previously known to the 
world under her maiden name of Miinter. The mere frame- 
work of the poem is exactly the same — ^an appeal to the 
most impressive featiues of the regal mountain (Mont 
Blanc), adjiuing them to proclaim their author : the tor- 
rent^ for instance, is required to say by whom it had been 
arrested in its headlong raving, and stiffened, as by the 
petrific touch of Death, into everlastmg pillars of ice ; and 
the answer to these impassioned apostrophes is made by 
the same choral burst of rapture. In mere logic, there- 
fore, and even as to the choice of circumstances, Coleridge’s 
poem is a translation. On the other hand, ^7 ^ judicious 
amplification of some topics, and by its far deeper tone of 
lyrical enthusiasm, the dry bones of the German outline 
have been awakened by Coleridge into the fulness of life. 
It is not, therefore, a paraphrase, but a re-cast of the 
original. And how was this calculated, if frankly avowed, 
to do Coleridge any injury with the judicious ? 

2. A more singular case of Coleridge’s infiimily is this : 
— ^In a very noble passage of " France,” a fine expression 
or two occur from “Samson Agonistes.” -Now, to take 
a phrase or an inspiriting line from the great fiithers of 
poetry, even though no marlrs of quotation should be added, 
carries with it no charge of plagiarism, hlilton is justly 
presumed to be as familiar to the car os nature to the eye j 
and to steal from him os impossible as to appropriate or 
Mquester to a private use, some “bright particular star.” 
And there is a good reason for rqiccting the typographical 
marks of quotation : they break the continuity of the 
passion, by reminding the rcadsr of a printed book ; on 
which account Milton himself (to give an instance) has 
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not marked the sahlime Trord^ “tormented all the air,*' 
as borrowed; nor has Wordsworth, in applying to on nn- 
prindpled woman of commanding beauty the memorable 
o:q)ression, “ a weed of glorious feature” thought it neces- 
sary to acknowledge it os originally belonging to Spenser. 
Some dozens of mmilar coses might be adduced from 
Milton. But Coleridge, when saying of republican France 
that, 

“ ItuttfporlaUy adfumdng, 

Her ann made moc^iy of the wamor*s tramp," 

not satisfied with omitting the marks of acknowledgment^ 
thought fit positivdy to deny that he was indebted to 
MiltoiL Yet who could forget that semi-chorus in the. 
“Samson,” where the “bold Ascalonite” is described as 
haring “ fled from his lion ramp ” i Or who, that was not 
in this point liable to some hallucination of judgment^ 
would haro ventured on a public challenge (for virtually 
it was that) to produce from the “Samson” words so 
impossible to be overlooked os those of “insupportably 
advancing the foot”? The result wa^ that one of the 
critical journals placed the trv'o passages in justaposition, 
and left the reader to his own condurions with regard to 
the poet’s veracily. But, in this instancy it was common 
sense rather than vcraciiy which the facts impeach. 

3. In the year 1810, 1 happened to be amusing myself 
by residing, in theu- chronological order, the great classical 
circumnavigations of the earth ; and, coming to Shglrneke, 
I met with a passage to this effect : — That Hatley, his 
second captain (<.e., lieutenant), being a melandioly man, 
Wtis possessed ly a fony that some long season of foul 
weather, in the solitary sea which they were then tra- 
versing, was due to on albatross which had steadily pur- 
sued the ship ; upon which he shot the bird, but without 
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mendiEg their condition. There at once I saw the -genn 
of the Andent Mariner and I put a question to Cole- 
ridge accordingly. Could it hare been imagined that he 
would see cause utterly to disown so slight an obligation 
to Shelvoche 9 “Wordsworth, a man of stem veracity, on 
hearing of this, professed his inability to understand Cole- 
ridge's meaning ; the fact being notorious, as he told me, 
that Coleridge had derived, from the vciy passage I had 
cited, the orig^al hint for the action of the poem ; though . 
it is very possible, iit)m something which Coleridge said, 
on another occasion, that, before meeting a fable in wliich 
to embody his ideas, he had meditated a poem on delirium, 
confounding its own dream-scenery with estemnl things, 
and connected with the ima^ry of high latitudes. 

4. All these cases amount to nothing at all, as cases of . 
plagiarism, and for this reason expose the more conspi- 
cuously that obliquity of feeling wliich could seek to 
decline the very slight acknowledgments required. But 
now T come to a case of real and palpable plagiarism ; yet 
that, too, of a nature to be quite unaccountable in a man 
of Coleridge’s attainments. It is not very likely that this 
particular case will soon bo detected; but others will. Yet 
who knows ? Eight hundred or a thousand years hence, 
some reviewer may arise, who, having read the “ Biographia 
Literaria” of Coleridge, will afterwards read the " Philoso- 
phical ” * of Schelling, the great Bavarian professor — a 

man in some respects worthy to be Coleridge’s assessor; and 
he will then make a singular discoveiy. In the “ Biogi-aphia 
literaria” occurs a dissertation upon the reciprocal rela- 
tions of the J^sse and the Cogiiare^ that is, of the (AJfcthe- 

* I forget the exact title, not haring seen the hook since 1828, 
end then only for one day ; hat I believe it was Schelling’s ” Kleina 
Fbiloscphische 'Werko." 
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and tlic tuhjeOive : and on attempt is made, liy inserting 
the posttSE^ fiom wHeh the ai^nment starts, to sho\r 
hovT each might arise as a product, an intelligible 
genesis, fiom the other. It is a snbject which, since the 
time of Fichte^ has much occupied the Gletman metaphy- 
sicians ; and many thousands of essays hare been written 
on ii) or indirectly so, of which many hundreds hare been 
read 1^ mai^ tens of persona Coleridge’s essay, in par- 
ticular, is pre&ced by a few words, in whidi, aware of his 
coincidence with SchoUing, he declares his willingness to 
acicnowledge himself indebted to so great a man, in any 
case where the truth would allow him to do so ; but^ in 
this particular case, insisting on tlie impossibility that he 
could have borrowed ai^fuments which he had first seen 
some years after he hod thought out the whole hypothesis 
\>rpprio marU. After this, what was my astonishment to 
find that the entire essay, from the first word to the last, is 
a ven^im translation fium felling, with no attempt in a 
ringle instance to appropriate the paper, fay developing the 
argiunents or by diversi^rins the ihustrations 7 Some other 
obligations to S(dielling, of a slighter kind, I have met with 
in the Biograplua litmaria," but this was a boiefiiced 
plagiarism, whidi could in prudence have been risked only 
by relying too much rqmn the slight knowledge of German 
literature in this country, and eq>ecialiy of that section 
the German literature. Had then Coleridge any need 
borrow from Schdlmg 1 Did he borrow in forma mwoerk ? 
Not at all : there lay the wondm*. He spun daily, and at 
all hours, for mere amusement of his own activities^ and 
from the loom .of his own magical brain, theories more 
gorgeous by far, and supported by a pomp and Inxiuy of 
images, such as Schelling — ^no, nor any German that ever 
breathed, not John Paul — could have emulated in his 
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dreams. With the ridies of El Dorado lying about him, 
he would condescend to filch a handful of gold from any 
man whose purse he fancied; and in fact reprodneed in 
a new form, applying itself to intellectual wealth, that 
maniacal propensity which is sometimes well-known to 
attack enormous proprietors and millionaires for acts of 

petty larceny. The last Duke of Anc could not ah- 

. stain fi-^M^crcising his fuitire mania upon articles so 
'.humble as silver-spoons ; and it was the nightly care of a 
pious daughter, watching over the abemtions of her father, 
to have his pockets searched by a confidential valet, and 
the daimants of the purloined articles traced dirt. 

' Many cases Irnve crossed me in life of people, other\rae 
not wanting in principle, who had habits, or at least hanker- 
>uigs, of the same land. And the phrenolo gists, I believe , 
. are well acqiminted with the case, its signs, its progress, 
and its history. Dumissing, however, this subject^ which 
I have at all noticed only that I might anticipate, and (in 
old English) that I might prernit^ the nncandid intcipretbr 
of its meaning, I will assert finally, that, after having 
read for thirty years in the same track as Coleridge — 
that track in which few of any age will ever follow us, 
such 08 German metaphysicians, Latin schoolmen, tbanma- 
.turgic Flatonists^ religious Bfystics — and having thus dis- 
covered a large variety of trivial thefts, I do, nevertheless; 
most heartily believe him to have been as entirely original 
in all his capital pretensions as any one man that ever has 
existed ; as Archimedes in ancient days, or as Shakspere in 
modem. Did the reader ever sec Milton’s accoimt of the 
rubbish contained in the Greek and Intin Fathers 1 Or did 
he ever read a statement of the monstrous chaos with 
which an Afiican Obeah man staffs his enchanted score- 
srows ? Or, talce a more common illustration, did he ever 
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amiisa Limself by searcbmg tbo pockets of a child — tbtoG 
ycnis old, suppose — rrhen buried in slumber after a long 
nmimcr' s day of ouW-door s intense activity 1 I bare done 
tliL^ ; and, for tbc amusement of tbc cbild's mother, bare 
analyzed tbc content^ and drami up a formal register of 
tbc whole. Philosophy is puzzled, conjcctnre and hypo- 
thesis arc confounded, in the attempt to explain tbc law 
of selection whicli can have presided in tbo child's laboius : 
stones remarkable only for weight, old rusty hinges, nails, 
crooked skewers, stolen when the cook had turned her back, 
rags, broken glass, tea-cups having the bottom knocked out. 
and loads of sunilar jewds, were tbo prevailing articles in 
this procit-v^n^l. Yet, doubtless, much labour bad been 
incurred, some sense of danger, perhaps, bad been faced, 
and tbc anxieties of a conscious robber endured, in order 
to amass this splendid treasure. Such in value were the 
robberies of Coleridge ; such their usefulness to himself or 
anybody else; and such the circumstances of uneasiness 
under which he had committed them. I return to -my 
narrative. 

Two or three days had slipped away in waiting for 
Coleridge’s re-appearance at Kethcr Stowey, when suddenly 
Lord Egmont called upon Mr. Pool^ with a present for 
Coleridge : it was a canister of peculiarly fine smifij which 
Coleridge now took profusely.' Lord Egmont, on this occa- 
sion, spoko of Coleridge in the terms of excessive admi- 
ration, and urged Mr. Poole to put him upon imdertaking 
some great monumental work^ that might furnish a sufir- 
cient arena for the di^li^ of his various and rare accom- 
plisliments ; for his multiform erudition on the one hand, 
for his splendid 'power of theorizing and combining large 
and remote notices of facts on the other. And he sug- 
gested, judiciously enough, as one theme whidr offered a 
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Held at once large enough and indefinite enough to suit a 
mind that could not show its full I'aomiiass of power, unless 
upon very plastic materials — a History of Ohristianity, in ■ 
its progress and in its chief divarications into CImrch and 
Sect, with a continual reference to the rdations subsisting 
between Christianity and the emrent irhilosophy; their 
occasional connexions or approaches and their constant 
mutual repulsions. “ But, at any rate, let him do some- 
thing,” said Lord Egmont j “ for at present he talks very 
much like an angel, and does nothing at alL” Lord 
Egmont I understood, from everybody, to bo a truly good 
and benevolent man ; and on this occasion he spoke with 
an earnestness which agreed with my previous impression. 
Coleridge, he said, was now in the prime of his powers — 
uniting sometliiug of youthM vigom" with sufficient ex- 
perience of life ; having the benefit, besid^ of vast medi- 
tation, and of reading unusually discursive. No man had 
ever been better qualified to revive the heroic period of 
literature in England, and to give a choractoi' of weight to 
the philosophic erudition of the country upon the Conti- 
nent. “ And what a pity,” he added, “ if this man weie, 
after all, to vanish like on apparition ; and you, I, and a 
few others, who have witnessed his grand hi'amma of dis- 
play, were to have tlie usual fortune of^ ghost^eers, in 
meeting no credit for any statements tliat we might vouch 
on his behalf !” 

On this occasion we learned, for the first time, that Lord 
Egmont’s caniage had, some days before, conveyed Cole- 
ridge to Bridgewater, with a purpose of staying one single 
day at that place, and then returning to Mr. Poole’s. Prom 
the sort of laagh with which Lord Egmont taxed his own 
simpMty, in having confided at all in the stability of any 
Golerid^an plan, I now gatliered that .procrastination in. 
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(.■.\oC£=5 ivas ur 'bccMno, a mat^g feahir^in Coli- 
r-.jpu's daily life. ITobody •who knew him ever thought p- 
(I?pcn(1ing on any appointment he might make ; spite o; 
lii; uniformly honourable intentions, nobody attached an\ 
vivight to his assurances jji nJuUtra: those who asked hip. 
‘to dinner or any other party, as a matter of course, sent a 
carriage for him, and went personally or 1^ proxy to fettl 
him ; and, as to letters, unless the address were in somt 
female hand that commanded his affectionate esteem, he 
tossed them all into one general dtad-letter bureau, and 
rarely, I believe, opened them at nH Bonrrienne meution.- 
a mode of abridging the trouble ntta>‘hed to a very exten 
sire correspondence, by which infinite labour was saved to 
him«clf, and to Napoleon, when First ConsnL Nine out of 
ten letters, supposing them letters of business with official 
applications of a spedal kind, he contends, answer them- 
selves : in other words, time alone must soon produce events 
which nrtually contain the answer. On this principle the 
letters were opened periodically, after interval^ supimee, of 
six weeks ; and, at the end of that time, it was found that 
not many remained to require any further more jjarticular 
answer. Coleridge’s plan, howc\’er, was shorter: he opened 
none, I understood, and answered none. At least such 
•>^18 his habit at that time. Bat on that some day, all this, 
which I heard now for the first time, and ■with much con- 
cern, was fully explained; for already he was under the Ml 
douunion of ojnum, ns he himself revealed to me, and with 
a deep expression of horror at the hideous bondage in a 
private walls of some length, which I took with him about 
sunset. 

Lord Egmont’s information, and the ^owledge now 
g.'iincd of Coleridge’s habit^ making it very uncertain when 
I might sec lum in my present hospitable quarters, 1 bn- 
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mediately took my leave of Mr.' Poole, and went over to 
Bndgewater. I had recmved directions for finding out the 
house where Coleridge was visiting ; and, in riding down a. 
main street of Bridgewater, I noticed a gateway correspond- 
ing to the description given me. Under this was stand- 
ing, and gazing about him, a man whom I will describe. 
In height he might seem to be about five feet ei^t ^e 
was, in reality, about an inch and a-half. taller, but his 
figure was of an order which drowns the height); his per- 
son was broad and fall, and tended even to corpnlence; his 
completion was fair, though not what painters technically 
style fair, because it was associated with black hair ; his 
qres were large, and soft in their espression ; and it was 
from the peculiar appearance of haze or dreaminess which 
mixed with their light that I recognised my olgect. This 
was Coleridge. I examined him steadfastly for a minute 
or more ; and it struck me cnat ne saw neither myself, nor 
any other object in the street. He..wa3 _in a de e p rev erie ; 
for 1 had dismounted, made two or three trifling arrange- 
ments at on inn-door, and advanced close to him, before he 
had apparently become conscious of my presence. The 
sound of my voic^ aimonndng my own nam^ first awoke 
him i he started, and for a moment seemed at a loss to 
understand my purpose or his o^vn atuation; for he re- 
peated rapidly a number of words which had no rdation to 
cither of us. There was no ■ja guyaigg, ho jite in his maimer, 
but simple perplexity, and an apparent difficulty in re- 
covering his position amongst daylight realities. This 
little scene over, he received me with a kindness of manner 
so marked, that it might be called gradous. The hos- 
pitable family vuth whom he was domesticated were distin- 
guished for thdr amiable manners and enlightened under- 
standings : tbpv were descendants from OhuKb. the nhilo- 
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eopliic \riitcr, and bore tbc same name. For Coleridge 
they all testified deep afiection and esteem — sentiments in 
which the whole town of Bridgewater seemed to share; for 
in the evening, when the heat of the day had declined, I 
irnlked out with him ; and rarely, perhaps never, have I 
seen a person so much interrupted in one hour's space os 
Coleridge on this occasion, by the courteous attentions of 
young and old. 

All the people of station and weight in the idace, ami 
apparently all the Ladies, were abroad to eiyoy the lovely 
summer evening; and not a parly passed without some 
mark of smiling recognition; and the mqority stopping 
to make personal inquiries about liis health, and to ex- 
press their anxiety that he diould make a lengthened stay 
amongst them. Certain I am, from the lively esteem 
expressed towards Coleridge, at this time, by the people 
of Bridgewater, that a very large subscription mighty in 
that town, liave been raised to support him amongst them, 
in the character of a lecturer, or pUlosophical profe^or. 
Especially, I remarked, that the young men of the place 
manifested the most liberal interest in oil that concerned 
him ; and I can add my attestation to that of Mr. Colo- 
ridge himself, when describing an evening spent amougst 
the enlightened tradesmen of Birminghom, that nowhere 
is more unafibeted good sense exhibited, and particularly 
nowhere more clastidty and freshness of mind, than in 
the conversation of the reading men in manufacturing 
towns. In Ecndal, especially, in Bridgewater, and in 
Manchester, I have witnessed more interesting conversa- 
tions, os much information, and more natural eloquence 
in conveying it, than usually in literary cities or in places 
professedly learned. One reason for this is, that in trad- 
ing towns the time is more happily distributed ; the day 
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pven to liiisincss and active duties — ^tlic, CTcning to re- 
laxation ; on wliicli acconnt) books, conversation, and Utc- 
niiy Icisitro arc more cordially enjoyed : the same satiation 
never can take ulace, which loo frequently deadens the 
genial enjoyment of those who have a surfeit of books 
and a monotony of leisure. Another reason is, that more 
simplicity of manner may be expected, and more natural 
picturesqueness of conversation, more open expression of 
character, in places where people have no previous name 
to support. Men in trading towns are not afraid to open 
their lips, for fear they should disappoint your cxiiccta- 
tions, nor do tliey strain for showy sentiments, that they 
nia}’ meet them. But elsewhere, many ai-c the men who 
stand in awe of llu-ir own reputation : not a word which 
is unstudied, not a movement in the spirit of natmml free- 
dom dare they give way t« ; because it might happen that 
on review something woid«l bo seen to retract or to qualify 
—something not pr«.]}crly planed and chiselled, to build 
into the general architecture of an artificial reputation. 
But to raturn : — 

Coleridge led me to a drawing-room, rang the bell for 
refreshments, and omitted no point of a courteous recep- 
tion. Ho told me that there would be a veiy large dinner 
party on that day, which, perhaps, might be disagreeable 
to a perfect stranger ; but, if not, ho could assure me eff 
a most hospitable welcome from the family. I was too 
anxious to see him under all aspect^ to think of declining 
this invitation. That point being settled, Coleridge, like 
some great river, the Orcdlann, or the Rt. Lawrence, that, 
having been checked and fretted by rocks or thwarting 
islands, suddenly recovers its volume of waters and its 
mighty music, swept at onc^ as if returning to his natural 
busincssi, into a continuous strain of eloquent dissertation, 
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ccrtaiulj the most novel, the most finely illustrated, and 
trarcTEing the most Radons fidds of thought, loiy transi- 
tions the most just and logical that it tras possible to con- 
ceive. What 1 mean h7 saying that his transitions -were 
“ just,” is by way of contiadistinction to that mode of 
conversation which courts variety through links of veT^al 
connexions. Coleridge, to many people, and often I have 
heard the complaint^ seemed to wander; and he seemed 
then to wander the most when, in fact, his resistance to the 
wandering instinct was greatest — ^viz., when the compass 
and huge dreuit, by whidi his iUnstratious moved, travelled 
farthest into remote regions before they began to revolve. 
Long before this coming round commenced, most people 
had lost him, and naturally enough supposed that he had 
lost himself Tliqr continued to admire the separate beauty 
of the thoughts, but did not see their rdations to tlie 
dominant theme. Had the conversation been thrown npon 
paper, it might have been easy to trace the continuity 
of tile links j just as in Bishop Berkeley’s “ Siris,” * from 
a pedestal so low and. al^ect, so cnlinar r, as Tar Water, 
the method of pri^aring it, and its medicinal efiects, the 
dissertation ascends, like Jacob’s ladder, by just grada- 
tions, into the Heaven of Heavens, and the thrones of 
the Trinity. But Heaven is there connected with earth 
by the Homeric chain of ^Id; and, being sulgect to 
steady examination, it is easy to trace the links. Wheie- 
.*1^ in conversation, 'the loss of a single word may cause 
the whole cohesion to disappear from view. However, 
I can assert, iipon my long and intimate knowledge of 


« SHris ought to liiivo been Ibo. title— i.e., Setptt, a chiun. From 
IhiK cicfcot in the orthography, I did not in my boyish days pcrceWc, 
norco'.ild obtain any light upon its mconinR. 
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Coleridge’s mind, tlint logic llic most Ecrcro nus ns in- 
nliennlile from Ids modes of thinking, as grammar from his 
Inngnngc. 

On the present occasion, the original theme started by 
ms-EcIf, was ITarlley, and the Ilartlcian theory. I had 
carried, as a little present to Coleridge, a scarce Latin pam- 
phlet, « De Idols,” written by Hartley about 17JG, that 
i.s, about three years e.arlicr than the publication of his 
great work. He had also preluded to this great work, 
in a little English medical tract upon Joanna Stephens's 
medicine for the stone j for indeed Hartley was the person 
upon whose evidence the House of Commons had mainly 
relied in giving to that same Joanna a reward of £J000 
ff>r her idle mcdiriuc.s — an application of public money not 
without its use, in .so far as it engaged men by sc-lfish 
motives to cultivate the public semce, and to attempt 
public prolil’ins of very diilicnlt solution ; but else, in that 
partiesdar instance, p.-rfectly idle, ns the groans of three 
generations since Joanna's era have too feelingly cstn- 
1 dished. It is knoun to most literary people that Coleridge 
was, in early life, so passionate an admirer of the Hart- 
h'ian philosophy, that *♦ Hartley” was the solo baptismal 
name which he gave to his eldest child ; and in an early 
poem, entitled “ Helicons Mnsings, ’ he has characterized 
Hartley ns 

“ linn of inortiil kind 
'NVisc.st, him first who mark’d tho ideal (ribra 
Up tho fine fibres fhrongii the sentient brain 
P.'iss in fine surges.” 

But at present (August 1807) all this was a forgotten 
thing. Coleridge was so profoundly ashamed of the 
shallow Unitsuianism of Hartley, and so disgusted to think 
that lifl could at any time have countenanced that crccii. 
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Hint he -nrould scarcdijr aHorr to Hartlqr the reretcnoe 
Thich is undoubtedly his due i for I must contend, tliat, 
waring all question of the extent to which Hartl^ woidd 
hare poshed it (as thongh the law of association accounted 
not only for our complex pleasures and pains, but also 
might be made to esqdoin the act of ratiocinatira), waring 
also the physical substratum of ncrrous'ri^tions and 
mimatnie ribrationB, to which he has chosen to many his 
theory of association ; — all- this apart, I must contend that 
the “ Essay on hlhn, his Fram^ his Dnty, and his Expec- 
tation^” stands forward as a specimen almost unique of 
elaborate theorizing, and a monument of absolute beauty, 
in the impression left of its architectnxal graca In this 
respect it has, to my mind, the spotless beauty and the 
ideal proportions of some Grecmn statue. Howarer, I 
confess, that being myself, fium my earliest years, a rere 
rential belierer in the doctrine of the Trinity, ^ply 
because I never attempted to bring all things within the 
mechanic understanding, and because, like Sir Thomas 
Brown, my mind almost demanded mysteries, in so mys- 
terious a system of relations as those which connect ns with 
another world; and also, because the farther my under- 
standing opened, the more I perceived of dim analogies 
to strengthen my creed ; and because nature herself mere 
physical nnhuc, has mysteries' no less profound ; for these, 
and for many other “ becavaes," I could not lecondlc, 
with my general reverence for Mr. Coleridge the fact, 
so often reported to me, that he was a nnitariau. But, 
said some Bristol jwople to m^ not only is he a Unita- 
rian — ^hc is also a Sodnian. Bi that case, I replied, I 
cannot hold him a Christoau. 1 am a liberal man, and 
have no bigotry or hostile fedings tow^s a Socinian; 
but I can never think that man a Christian who has 
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\>}ottcd ^ovA of Ills scheme the vei^' po\»'crs hj' whidi only 
tlie greet ollices end functions of Cliristinnity enn ho 
Bustaincrl ; neither enn I thinic that nii}' inniij though he 
innkc himself a man'ollfiiisly rlcver disputant, ever could 
tower upwanls into a very great philosopher, unless he 
should begin or should end with Cliristianity. Kant is a 
dubious exception. Kot that I mean to question bis 
august pretensions, so far as they went, and in his proper 
line. Withiu his own cirelc none durst tread but he. IJnt 
that eirclo was limited. He was called, by one who 
weighed him well, the aUe$<er)mhncn^e)\ the world-shat- 
teriiig Knntv He could destroj' — ^liis intellect was essen- 
tially destnictive. He was the (Jog and he was the Magog 
of Htinnish desolation to the existing schemes of philo- 
sftjdiy. He ])robed them ; he showed the vanity of vanities 
which besieged their foundations — the rottenness below, 
the hollotvnoss above. But he had jio inslinels of creation 
or restoration within his Apidlyon mind ; ibr lie had no 
love, no faitli, no self- distrust, no humiUty, no childlike 
docility ; all which qualities belonged CKCUtially to Colc- 
ritlge’s mind, and waited only for manhood and for sorrow 
to bring them fonvard. 

IMio can read without indignation of Kant, that, at his 
ouTi table, in social sincerity and confidential talk, let liim 
say what he would in his books, he exulted in the pro- 
spect of ah'solutc and ultimate annihilation ; tliat he planted 
his glory in the grave, and was ambitious of rotting for 
ever ? The King of Pnissia, though a personal friend of 
Kant’s, fmrnd himself obliged to level his state thunders at 
sumo of his doctrines, and terrified him in his advance ; 
else I am persuaded that Kant would have formally ddi- 
vcicd Atheism from the professor’s chair, nud would have 
ontlimned the horrid Qoulidr. creed (which privately he 
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profe!:&cd) in the TTnivenity of Eonigaberg. It required 
the artillery of a great king to make him pause : his me- 
nacing or rnirning letter to Eant is extant. The general 
notion i^ that the royal logic applied so austerdy to the 
pnUlic conduct of Eant^ in his professor’s chair, \ras of 
that land rrhich rests its strength “ upon thirty lemons.” 
ISfy o\m belief is, that the king had private information 
of Eant’s ultimate tendencies as revealed in his table-talk. 
The fact is, that as the stomach has been knorni, by means 
of its own potent acid secretion, to attack not only what- 
soever alien body is introduced within it, but also (as John 
Himtcr first showed) sometimes to attack itself and its 
own organic structure; so, and with the same pretemn- 
timd extension of instinct, did Eant cany forward his 
destroying functions, until he turned them upon his own 
hopes and the pledges of his own superiority to the dog — 
the ape — ^the worm. But “earomre aliguis ” — and some 
philosopher, I am persuaded, will arise; and "oncf^iug 
of some victorious arm” (“ Paradise Lost,” B. x.) will yet 
destroy the dcstrqyer, in so far os he has applied himself 
to the destruction of Christum hope. For my faith is, 
that, though a great man may, by a rare possibility, bo 
an infidel, an intellect of the highest order must -build 
iiimn Christianity. A very derer architect may choose to 
show his power ly building with insufficient materials ; 
but the supremo architect must require the very best; 
because the perfection of the forms cannot be shown but 
in the perfection of the matter. 

On these accounts 1 took the liberty of doubting, ns 
often as I heard the reports I have mentioned of Coleridge; 
and I now found that he disowned most solemnly (and Z 
may say penitentioUy) whatever had been true in these 
reports. Coleridge told me tliat it had cost him a poinfid 
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efTort, 1]iit not a moment’s hesitation, to nhjnrc his TTmt» 
rinnism, from the circiunstancc that he had amongst the 
TTnitarians many friends, to some of whom he was greatty 
indebted for great kindness. In particnlar, he mentioned 
Mr. Estlin of Bristol, a distinguished Dissenting clergy- 
man, as one whom it grieved him to grieve. But he 
would not dissemble lus altered views. I will add, at the 
risk of appearing to dwell too long on religious topics, 
that, on this my first introduction to Coleridge, he reverted 
with strong conjunction to a sentiment which he had 
expressed in earlier days upon prayer. In one of his 
youthful poems, speaking of God, ho had said — 

“ or whose omniscient and all-spreading love' 

Alight to implore were impotence of mind.” 

Hiis sentiment ho now so utterly condemhed, that, on the 
contrary, he told me, as his own peculiar opinion, that the 
act of pnajing was the very highest energy of which the 
human heart was c<apable ; pra}ing, that is, with the total 
concentration of the faculties; and the great mass of 
worldly men, and of learned men, ho pronoimced absolutely 
incapable of prayer. 

For about three hoiun he had continued to talk, and in 
the course of this performance ho had delivered many most 
striking aphorisms, embalming more weight of truth, and 
separately more deserving to bo themsdves embalmed, 
than would easily be found in a month’s course of select 
reading. In the midst of our conversation, if that can be 
called conversation which I so seldom sought to interrupt, 
and which did not often leave openings for contribution, 
the door opened, and a lady entered. She was in person 
full and rather below the common height ; whilst her &ce 
showed to my eye some prettiness of rather a common- 
place order. Coleridge paused upon her entrance ; his 
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features, hou-erer, anuounced no particular complacenqr, 
and did not relax into a amila In a ftig^d fona be sind, 
whilst taming to me, "Mrs. Coleridge j” in some dight 
fray he then xaesented me to her : I hovred ; and the lady 
almost immediately retired. From this diort but un- 
genial scene, I gathered, what I afterward learned redun- 
dantly, that Oolmidge's marriage Md not been a very 
happy one. But let not the reader misunderstand me. 
Ixever was there a baser indnuation, viler in the motive, 
or more ignoble in the manner, than that passage in some 
lampoon of Lord Byron'tf, wher^ way of vengeance on 
Mr. Southey (who was tiie sole ddinqnent), he described 
1)oth him and Coleridge os having married " two millinera . 
firom BatL” Everybody knows what is meant to he con- 
veyed in that expression, though it would he hard, indeed, 
i^ even at Bath, there should he any doss under such a 
fatal curse, condemned so irretrievably, and so hopdessly 
jnejudged, that ignominy must, at any rat^ attach in. 
virtue of a mere name or designation, to the mode by 
which they gained thdr daily bread, or possibly supported 
the dedining years of a parent. However, in this case, 
the whole sting of the libel was a pure falsehood of Lord 
Byron a Bath was not the native oily, nor at any time 
the residence, of the ladies in question, but BristoL As 
to the other word, that is not worth inquiring 

about. Whether they, or any one of their family, ever 
did c.\crdso this profesdon, I do not know; they were^ at 
all events, too young, when removed by moniage from 
Bristol, to have been much tainted by the worldly fpclingn 
which may beset such a mode of life. But what is more 
to the purpose, 1 heard, at this time, in Bristol, from Mr. 
Cottle, the author, a man of high principle, os also from 
his accomplished sisters, from the ladies, again, who had 
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succeeded Mrs. Haunali Slore in her school, and who en- 
joyed her entire confidence, tliat the whole &mi]y of fijui 
or five sisters had maintained an irrcproacbablB character, 
though naturally exposed, 1^ their personal attractions, to 
some peril, and to the malevoleuce of envy. This declarar 
tion, -vvlucli I could strengthen by other testenouy equally 
disinteresttrl, if it were at all neccssruy, I owe to truth ; 
and I must also add, upon a knowledge more personal, 
■ that Mrs. Coleridge was, in all circumstances of her mar- 
ried life, a virtuous wife and a conscientious mother ; and, 
as a mother, she showed at times a most meritorious 
energy. In particular, I remember that, wisliing her 
daughter to acquire the Italian language, and having 
in her retirement at £!<»wick, no means of obtaining a 
master, she set to work resolutely, under Mr. Southey’s 
guidance, to learn the language herself, at a time of life 
when such attainments are not made with ease or pleasure; 
She became mistress of tbe language in a very respectable 
extent, and then communicated her new accomplishment to 
her most interesting daughter. 

I go on, therefore, to say, tliat Coleridge afterwards 
made me, as doubtless some others a confidant- in this 
particular. TVhat he had to complain of was simply 
incompatibility of temper and disposition. Wanting all 
cordial admiration, or indeed comprdiensiou of her hus- 
band's intellectual powmn, Mrs. Coleridge . wanted the 
ori^nal basis for affectionate patience and candour. Hear- 
ing from everybody that Coleridge was a man of most 
extraordinary endowments, and attaching little weight, 
perhaps, to the ihstinction between popular talents and 
such as their very nature ore doomed to a slower pro- 
gress in the public esteem, she naturally looked to se^ at 
loasf^ on ordinary measure of worldly consequenco attend 
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I'i I’l'ii cscreise. Zfoir, had Coleridge been os per- 
i a:id punciiial as file great maps of profusionol 

and Lad lie given no reason to throw the onm of tiu*. 
<l:u«.rciit result upon bis own dificrent habits, in that case 
till' result might, xiossibiy and crcntiiallv, have been sa 
diiT.-n to the pceuliar constitution of Ms powers, and their 
c?-eniial mal-adaptation to the English market. But this 
tiiiil having never fairly been made, it was natural to 
impute his nou-.<iucccss exclusively to his own irregular 
t'pplh'ation, and to his caT8lessne.-i3 in funning judicious 
uinncxioiis. In circumstances such ns these, however, no 
nu'.iter huv,- cnU'icd or how pnllmted, wat> laid a sure 
LT'iUiid of di'contcnt and fretfulucss in any woman's mind, 
not unusually indulgent or unusually magnanimous. Cole- 
ridge, bc.-iidc8, assured me that his marriage was not his 
own deliherate act, but xras in a manner forced upon his 
sense of honour ly the scrupulous Southey, who insisted 
that he had gone too for in his attentions to Miss Frickcr, 
for any hononrahle retreat. On the other hand, a neutral 
spectator of the parties protested to me, that, if ever in his 
life he had seen n man under deep fascination, and what 
lie would Iiavc called desperately in love, Coleridge, in 
relation to Miss F., was tliat man. Be that as it mignt, 
circumstances occurred soon after the marriage which 
placed all the parties in n tiying situation for their can- 
dour and good temper. I had a full outline of the situa- 
tion from tn'o of those who were chiefly interested, and a 
partial one from n third : nor can it be denied that all the 
liartics ofl’ended in point of prudence. A young lady be- 
came a neighbour, and a daily companion of Coleridge’s 
walks, whom I will not describe more jiaitinilarly, than 
by saying, that intdlcctnally she was very much superior 
to Mrs. Coleridge. That superiority alon^ when mode 
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conspicuous by its effects in winning * Coleridge’s regard 
and society, could not but be deeply mortifying to a young 
wife. However, it was moderated to her feelings by two 
considerations : — 1. That the young lady was much too 
kind-hearted to have designed any oimoyance in this 
triumph, or to express any exultation ; 2. That no shadow 
of susiiicion settled upon the moral conduct or motives of 
either party ; the young lady was always attended by her 
brother j she had no personal charms ; and it was manifest 
that mere intellectual sympatlues, in reference to litera- 
ture and natural scenery, had assomted them in thdr 
daily walks. 

Still, it is a bitter trial to a young married woman to 
sustain any sort of competition with a female of her o^vn 
age for any part of her husband’s regard, dr any share of 
his company. Mrs. Oolcridg(^ not having the same relish 
for long walks or rural scenery, and tlieir residence being, 
at tliis time, in a very sequestered village, ^ras condemned 
to a daily renewal of this trial Accidents of another kind 
embittered it still further : often it would happen that the 
walking party returned drenched with rain ; in which case, 
the young lady, with a laughing gaiety, and evidently un- 
conscious of any liberty that she was taking, or any wound 
that she was inflicting, would run up to Mrs. Coleridge's 
wardrobe, array herself, without leave asked, in Mrs. Cole- 
ridge’s dresses, and make herself merry with her own un- 
ceremoniousness and Mrs. Coleridge’s gravity. In all this, 
she took no liberty that riie would not most readily have 
granted in return ; she confided too imthinkingly in what 
she regarded os the natural privileges of friendship ; and 
as little thought that she had been receiving or exacting a 
favour, as, under an exchange of their rdative positions^ 
she would have daimrd to confer one. ' But Mrs. Cole- 
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riil.i- ^icwcil her frecdcms trith a far diflTcrent eye : she 
felt iitrself no longer the entire mistress of her ovm house ; 
she held a divided empirs ; and it the arrorr to her 

vromanly feelings, that Coleridge treated any sallies of 
nsentment rrhich might sometimes escape her ns narrorv- 
mindedness; whilst, on the otiier hand, her own female 
fert'ant, and others in the same rank of Ufe, began to di-op 
o^qiressions, which alternately implied pily fur her ns an 
injured woman, or contempt for her as a very tame one. 

Tlie reader trill easily apprehend the situation, and 
the unfortunate results which -it boded to the harmony 
of a yoimg married couple, without further illustration.. 
WTicthcr Coleridge would not, under any circumstances, 
hare become indificrent to a wife not eminently capable of 
enlightened sympathy with his own ruling pursuit^ I do 
not undertake to pronounce. 3Iy own impresmon is, that 
neither Coleridge nor Lord Byron could hare Med, even- 
tually, to quarrel with any wife, though a Bmdora sent 
down from heaven to bless lum. But, doubtless, this con- 
summation must have been hastened by a situation whicli 
exposed hirs. Coleridge to on invidious comparison with a 
more intellectual person; as, on the other hand, it was 
most unfortunate for Cderidge himself to be continually 
compared with one so ideally correct and regular in his 
habits as hir. Southey. Thus was their domestic peace 
prematurely soared : embarrassments of a pecuniary nature 
would be likely to demand continual sacrifices ; no depti* 
of aScction e.vd&ting, these would create disgust or dissen- 
sion ; aod at length each would believe that their union 
had originated in .circumstances overruling their own deli- 
berate choice. 

The gloom, however, aad the w^ht of dgcction which 
cat upon Coleridge's countenance and deportment .*it this 
C2 
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time could not be accounted for by a disappointment (if 
such it u'cre), to winch time must, long ago, have recon- 
ciled him. Mrs. Oolctidgc, if not turning to him the more 
ainiable a.'spccts of her character, was at any rate a respect- 
able partner. And the season of youth was now passed. 
Tlioy had been married about ten years; had had four 
children, of whom three survived ; and the iuterc-sts of a 
father were now replacing those of a husband. Yet never 
had I beheld so profound an expres-sion of cheerless dc- 
apondcnc}'. And the restless activity of Coleridge's mind, 
in chasing abstract tniths, and buiying himself in the dark 
places of human speculation, seemed to me, in a great 
measure, an attempt to escape out of his own personal 
wretehedness. I was right. In this instance, at least, I 
had hit the mark ; and Coleridge bore witness himself at 
an after period to the truth of my divination by some im- 
pressive verses. At dinner, when a verj' numerous party 
had assembled, he knew that he was expected to talk, and 
exerted himself to meet the expectation. But he was evi- 
dently straggling with gloomy thoughts that prompted him 
to silence, and perhaps to solitude : he talked with cflbrt, 
and passively resigned himself to the repeated misrepre- 
sentations of several amount his hearers. Tlic subject 
chiefly discussed was Arthur Young, not for his Bural 
Economy, but for liis Folitica It must be to this period of 
Coleridge’s life that 'Wordsworth refers in those exquisite 
“ Lines written in my pocket copy of the • Castle of Indo- 
lence.’ ” The passage which I mean comes after a descrip- 
tion of Coleridge’s countenance, and begins in some such 
terms as these ; — 

" A pitcons Fight it ^-ns to see this man, 

■\V'acn ho camo back to us, a wither’d flow'r," &c. 
Withered he iva^ indeed, and to all appearance blighted. 
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At iiisht lie entered into a spontaneons e:q>Ianatinn of this 
nnhapp}- orcrclouding of iiis lifo^ on oceasion of my saying 
accidentally that a toothache had obliged me to take a few 
drops of laudanum. At trhat time or on ‘fl'hat motive he 
had commenced the me of opium, ho did not say; but 
the peculiar emphasis of horror with ■which he •warned me 
against forming a habit of the same kind, impressed upon 
my mind a feeling that he never hoped to liberate himself 
from the bondage. My belief is that he never- did. About 
ton o'clock at night I took leave of him ; and feeling that 
1 could not easily go to sleep after the exdtement of the 
day, and fresh from the sad spectacle of powers so majestiG 
already besieged by decay, I determined to return to Bristol 
through the coolness of the night. The roads, though . in 
fact, a section of the great highway between seaiiortB so 
turbulent as Bristol and Plymouth, were as quiet as garden- 
walks. Once only I passed tlirough the expiring fires of a 
village fair or wake ; that interruption excepted, through 
the whole stretch of for^ milea from Bridgewater to the 
Hot-wells, I saw no living creature but a surly dog, who 
followed me for a mile along a park-wall, and a man, who 
was moving about in the half-way town of Cross. The 
turnpike-gates were all opened by a mechanical contrivance 
from a bedroom nindow; I seemed to myself in solitary 
posscEsion of the whole 6leq>ing country. The summer 
night was divinely calm ; no sound, except once or twice 
the cry of a child as I ■uns passing the windows of cottages, 
ever broke upon the utter silence ; and all things conspired 
to throw back my thoughts upon that extraordinary man 
whom T had jiut quitted. 

The fine saying of Addison is familiar to most readers — 
tliat Babylon in ruins is not so affecting n q)cctade, or so 
£s)lemn, ns a human mind overthrown by lunacy. How 
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much more awful, then, when a mind so mgal as that at 
Ooleridge is overthrown, or threatened with overthrow, not 
by a- visitation of Providence, but the treachery of its 
own will, and by the conspiracy, os it wer^ of himself 
against himself ! Was it possible that this ruin had been 
caused or hurried forward by the dismal degradations of 
pecuniary difficulties t That was worth inquiring. I will 
here mention briefly, that I did inquire two ^ys after ; 
and, in consequence of what I heard, I contrived that a 
particular service should be rendered to Mr. Coleridge, a 
week after, through the hands of Mr. Cottle of Bristol, 
which might have tlie effect of liberating his mind from 
anxiely for a year or two, and thus rendering his g^t 
powers disposable to their natural uses. That service was 
accepted by Coleridge. To save him any fedings of dis- 
tress, all names were concealed ; bui^ in a letter written by 
him about fifteen years after that time, I found that he had 
become aware of aU the circumstances, perhaps -through 
some indiscretion of Mr. Cottle’s. A more impprtont ques- 
tion I never ascertained, viz., whether this service had the 
effect of seriously lightening his mind. For some succeed- 
ing years, he did certainly appear to me released firom that 
load of de^ondency which oppressed him on my first intro- 
duction. Grave, indeed, he continued to b^ and at times 
absorbed in gloom ; nor did I ever see him in a state of 
perfectly natural cheerfulness. But, as he strove in vain, 
for many years, to wean himself from his «aptivity to opium, 
a healthy state of spirits could not be much expected. 
Perhaps, indeed, where the liver and other organs had, for 
so huge a period in life, been subject to a continual morbid 
stimulation, it might be impossible for the system ever to 
lecovcr a natural action. Torpor, I suppose, must result 
irom continued artificial excitement ; and, perhaps, upon a 
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ficale of conesponding duration. life, in such a case, may 
not offer a fidd of sufficient estent for untiu«ading the 
fatal links that have been wound about the machinery of 
health, and hove crippled its natural play. 

Meantime — ^to resume the thread of my wandering nar- 
ratire — on this seinne summer night of 1807, as I moved 
sbwly along, with my eyes continually settling upon the 
northern consteUations, wMch, like all the fixed stars, by 
thdr immeasurable and almost- spiritual remoteness from 
human affairs, naturally throw the thoughts upon the 
perishablcness of our earthly troubles, in contrast with their 
own utter peace and solemniiy — I reverted, at intervalB, to 
all I had ever heard of Coleridge, and strove to weave it 
into some continuous sketch of his life. I hardly remember 
how much I then knew ; I know but little now — ^that little 
I will here jot down upon paper. 

Samud Taylor Coleridge was the son of a learned 
dergynmn — ^the vicar of Ottery St. Mary, in the southern 
quarter of Devonshire. It is painfiil to mention that he 
was almost an object of persecution to his mother ; why, 
I could never learn. His father was described to m^ 1^ 
Coleridge himself, os a sort of P arson A dams, being dis- 
tinguished by his erudition, his inexperience of the world, 
and his guildcss simplicity. . I once purdiased in London, 
and, I suppose, still possess, two dementary books on thc' 
Latin language by this reverend gentleman one of them, 
as I foimd, making somewhat higher pretendons than a 
common school grammar. In particular, on attempt is 
made to reform the theory of the cases ; and it givtos a 
pleasant ^ecimen of the rustic scholar’s ncSxeti, tlmt he 
seriously proposes to banish such vexatious terms os -the 
aceutative; and, by way of simplifying the matter to tender 
minds^ that we should call it, in all time to come, the 
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“ qmle rjxtare-qiudditive” case, upon vrhat. incomprohensibio 
principle I never could fathom. He used regularly to de- 
light his village flock, on Sundays, with Hebrew quota- 
tions in his sermons, which he always introduced as the 
« immediate language of the Holy Ghost.’’ This proved 
unfortunate to his successor : ho also was a learned man, 
and his parishioners admitted it, but generally with a sigh 
for past times, and a sorrou-ful complaint that he was still 
far below Parson Oolcridge — ^for that he never gave them 
any “immediate language of the Holy Ghost." I pre- 
sume, that, like the reverend gentleman so pleasantly 
sketched in “ St. Bonan’s Well,’’ Mr. Coleridge, who resem- 
bled that person in his oriental learning, in his absence of 
mind, and in his simplicity, must also have resembled him 
in shortsightedness, of wliich his son used to relate this 
ludicrous instance. Dining in a large part}', one day, the 
modest dinne was sitddcnly shocked by pcrcch'ing some 
part, as ho conceived, of his own snowj' shirt emerpng 
from a part of his habiliments, which we will suppose to 
have been his waistcoat. It was noi that ; but for deco- 
rum we will so call it. Tlie stray portion of his own sup- 
posed tunic was admonished of its errors hy a forcible 
tlmist-back into its proper homo ,• but still another 
persisted to emerge, or seemed to persist, and still another, 
until the learned gentleman absolutely perspired with the 
labour of re-establishing order. And, after all, he saw 
wth anguish that some arrears of the snouy indecorum 
still remained to reduce into obedience. To this rem- 
nant of rebellion he was proceeding to apply himself — 
strangely confounded, liowevcr, at the obstinacy of the 
insurrection — ^when the mistress of the house, rising to 
lead away the ladies from the table, and all parties natu- 
rally riring with her, it became suddenly apparent to evciT 
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evL- that tlio worthy Orientalist had been most laboiions^ 
iitowing away, into the capamons rec^tades of his own 
habiliments — sunder the delnsion t^t it was his own shirt 
— ^the snowy folds of a lady’s gown, bdonging to his next 
neighbour ; and so voluminonsly, that a reiy small portion 
of it, indeed, remained for the lady’s own use j the natnra! 
consequence of which was, of course, that the lady appeared 
inextricably yoked to tbe learned tlieologinn, and could not 
iu any way effect her release, until after certain operations 
upon the A'icar’e dress, and a continued refunding and roll- 
ing out of snowy mazes upon snowy maze^ in quantities 
which at length proved too much for tire grarity of the 
company. Inextinguishable laughter arose from all parties 
except the erring and unhappy doctor, who, in dire perplex- 
it 3 ’, continued still reibnding with all his might — ^perqtiring 
and refunding — ^until he had paid up the last arrears of 
his long debt, and thus put on end to a case of distress 
more memorable to himself and hie parishioners than any 
“ gmltrquara^idditive” cose that probably liad erer per- 
plexed hU learning. 

In his childish days, and when he had become on orphan, 
Coleridge was remored to the heart of London, and placed 
on the great formdation of Christ’s Hospital. Ho there 
found himself associated, as a school-fellow, with sereml 
boys destined to distinction in niter life ; particularly the 
brilliant Leigh Hunt, and more closely with one^ who, 
if not endowed with powers equally large aud comprehen- 
siro as his own, had, however, genius not less original or 
c.xqui8itc — viz., the inimitable Charles Lamb. But,' in 
learning, Coleridge outstripped all competitors, and rose to 
be the captain of the school. It i% indeed, a memorable 
fact to be recorded of a boy, thal^ before completing his 
tli::cuth j-car,' he had translated the Greek Hymns of 
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Synesius into Englisli Anacreontic verse. This \va8 not a 
Bcliool task, but a labour of love and choice. Before leaving 
school, Coleridge had an opportunity of reading the sonnets 
of Bowles, which so powerfully impressed his poetic sen- 
sibility, that he made forty ti-anscripts of them with his 
own pen, by way of presents to youthful friends. From 
Christ’s Hospital, by the privilege of his station at school, 
he was transferred to Jesus College, Cambiidge. It was 
here, no doubt, that his acquaintance began with the 
philosophic system of Hartley, for that eminent person had 
been a Jesus man. Frend also, the mathematician, of here- 
tical memory (lie was judicially tried, and expelled from 
his fellowship, on some issue connected ■ndth the doctrine 
of the Trinity), belonged to that college, and was probably 
contemporary with Coleridge, '\^^lat accident, or impru- 
dence, caiTied him away from Cambridge before he had 
completed the usual period of study, I never heard. Ho 
had certainly won some distinction as a scholar, haring 
obtained the inizc for a Greek ode in Sapphic metre, of 
which the sentiments (as he observes himself) were better 
than the Greek. Person was accustomed, meanly enough, 
to ridicule the Greek lexisjyf this ode, which was to break 
a fly upon the wheel. The ode was clever enough for a 
boy ; but to such skill in Greek as could have enabled him 
to compose with critical accuracy, Coleridge never made 
pretensions. 

The incidents of Coleridge's life about this period, and 
some account of a heavy disappointment in love, which 
probably it was that carried him away from Cambridge, 
are to bo found embodied (with what modifications I know 
not) in the novel of “ Edmund Oliver,” written by Charles 
Llo}’d. It is well known that, in a frenzy of unhappy 
feelmg at the rejection he met with from the lady of his 
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choice, Coleridge enlisted as a private into a dragoon regi- 
ment. He fell off liis horse on several occasions, but per- 
haps not more than raw recruits are apt to do Avhen first 
put under the riding-master. But Coleridge was naturally 
.UL ffamed-for'a''gbotl” liofseman. He is -also represented 
in “ Edmund Oliver” as having found peculiar difficulty 
or annoyance in grooming his horse. But the most ro- 
mantic incident in that scene of his life was in the circum- 
stances of his discharge. It is said (but I vouch for no 
part of the story) that Coleridge as a private, mounted 
guard at the door of a room in which his officers were 
giving a baU. Two of them had a dispute upon some Greek 
word or passage when dose to Coleridge’s station. He in- 
terposed his authentic decision of the case. The officers 
stared as though one of their own horses had sung “ Itule 
Britannia questioned him ; heard his story ; pitied his 
misfortune; and finally subscribed to purchase his dis- 
charge. So the story has been told ; and also otherwise. 
Not very long after this, Coleridge became acquainted 
vrith the two celebrated Wedgwoods of Etruria, both of 
whom, admiring his fine powers, subscribed to send him 
nto North Germany, where, at the University of Got- 
tingen, he completed his education according to his own 
scheme. The most celebrated professor whose lectures 
he attended was the far-famed Blumenbach, of whom he 
continued to speak through life with almost filial reve- 
rence. Eeturning to England, he attended Mr. Thomas 
Wedgwood, as a friend, throughout the afflicting and 
anomalous illness which brought him to the grave. It 
was supposed by medical men that thei cause of Mi\ 
Wedgwood’s continued misery was a stl^ture of the wffin. 
The external symptoms were torpor and morbid irrita- 
bility, together with, everlasting restlessness. By way of 
n — IT. 
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some rdicf to this latter symptom, Mr. Wedgwood pur- 
chased a travelling carriage, and wandered up and down 
England, taking Coleridge as his companion. And, as a 
desperate attempt to rouse and irritate the decaying sen- 
sibilily of his system, I have been assured, by a surviving 
friend, that hJj. Wedgwood at one time opened a butdiefs 
shop, conceiving that the affronts and disputes to which 
such a situation would e^qiose him, might act beneficially 
upon his increasing torpor. This strange expedient^ served 
only to express the anguish which had now mastered his 
nature j it was soon abandoned ; and this accomplished but 
miserable man at length sank under his sufferings. What 
made the case more memorably was the combination of 
worldly pro^erity which forced into strong relief and fiery 
contrast this curse written in the flesh. He was rich, he 
was young, ho was popular, distinguished for his scientific 
attainments, publicly honoured for patriotic services, and 
had before him, when he first fell ill, every prospect of a 
career even nationally splendid. 

By the death of Mr. Wedgwood, Coleridge succeeded 
to a regular annuity of wliich that gentleman had 
bequeathed to him. The othm: Mr. Wedgwood granted 
him an equal allowance. How come his marriage, his con- 
nexion with politics and political joimials, his residence in 
various parts of Somersetshire, and his consequent intro- 


* Which, however, his brother denied as a pare fable. On rending 
ibis account, ho wrote to me, and in veiy conrteons temu assured me 
that I had been misinformed. I now retain the stoiy, simply as a 
version, partially erroneous, no doubt, of perhaps some true anecdote 
that may have escaped the sniriving Mr. Wedgwood’s knowledge ; 
my reason for thinking thus being, that the same anecdote essontiaDy, 
but varied in the circumstances, has reached me at different periods 
Gum parties having no connexion whatsoever. 
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duction to Mr. Wordsworth. In his politics, Mr. Coleridge ; 
was most sincere and most enthusiastic. Ho man hailed 
with profounder sympathy the French Kevolution ; and, ' 
though he saw cause to withdraw his regard from many 
of the democratic zealots in this country, and even from 
the revolutionary interest as it was subsequently con- 
ducted, he continued to worship the original revolutionary 
cause in a pure Miltonic spirit ; and he continued also to 
abominate the policy of Mr. Pitt in a degi-ee which I my- 
self find it difficult to understand. The very spirited little 
poem of “Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” who are supposed 
to meet in conference, to describe their horrid triumphs, 
and then to ask in a whisper who it was that unchained 
them ; to which each in turn replies, 

“ Letters four do form bis name I” 

expresses his horror of Mr. Pitt personally in a most extra- 
vagant shape, but merely for the purpose of poetic effect ; 
for he ha d no real unkindness in his heart towards any 
human being; and I have often heard him disclaim the 
hatred which is here expressed for Mr. Pitt, as he did 
also very elaborately and earnestly in print. Somewhere 
about tliis time, Coleridge attempted, imder Sheridan’s 
countenance, to bring a tragedy upon the stage of Dnuy 
Lane ; but his prospect of success, as I once heard or read, 
was suddenly marred by Mr. Sheridan’s inability to sacrifice 
what he thought a good jest. One scene presented a cave 
with streams of water weeping down the sides ; and the 
first words were, in a sort of mimicry of the sound, “ Drip , 
drip, drip !” Upon which Sheridan repeated aloud to 
the assembled greenrioonf, expressly convoked for the 
purpose of hearing the play read, “ Drip, drip, drip ! — 
v/hy, God bless me, there’s nothing here but dripping I ” 
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end SO arose a chorus of laughter amongst the actors fatal 
for the moment to the probationary play. 

About the latter end of the century, Coleridge visited 
North Germany again, in company vrith !&tr. and Miss 
Wordsworth. Their tour was diiefiy confined to the Harte 
Forest and its neighbourhood. But the incident most 
worthy of remembrance in their cEcnrsion, was a visit 
made to Elopstock ; either at Hamburgh, or, perhaps, at 
the Danish town of Altona, on the same river Elbe ; for 
Klopstock was a pensioner of the Danish king. An anony- 
mous writer, who attacked Coleridge most triicuIfiStiy in on 
early number of “ Blackwood,” and with an ^adiarnemen t 
that must astonish the neutral reader, has made the mistake 
of supposing Coleridge to have been the chief speaker, who 
did not speak at all The case was this : Elopstock could 
not speak English, though everybody remembers the pretly 
broken English * of his second wife. Neither Coleridge , 
nor .Wordsworth, on the other hand, was able to speale ' 
German with any fluency. French, therefore, was the only 
medium of firee communication ; that being pretly equally 
i'amUiar to Wordsworth and to Elopstock. But Coleridge 
found so much difficulty even in reading French, tha^ 
wherever (as in the case of Leibnitz’s << Theodic^e ”) there 
was a choice betwem an original written in French, and a 
translation, though it might be a very faulty one, in Ger- 
man, he always preferred the latter. Hence it happened 
that Wordsworth, on behalf of the English parly, was the 
sole supporter of the dialogue. The anonymous critic 
says another thing, which certainly has an air of truth — 
viz., that Elopstock plays a very secondary in the 
interview (or words to that effect). But how was this to 


e Faliliitlicd in Bichanltics’B Correspondence. 
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be avoided in reporting the case, supposing the fact to 
have been such 1 Now, the plain truth is, that Words- 
worth, upon his own ground, was an incomparable talker ; 
whereas “ Klubstick ” (as Coleridge used to call him) was 
'always a feeble and slovenly one, because a loose and iu- 
chherent thinker. Besides, he Vas now old and decaying. 
Nor at any time, nor in any accomplishment, coidd Klop- 
stock have shone, unless in the respectable art of skat- 
ing. T/tere he had a real advantage. The author of “ The 
Messia h.” I have authority for saying, skated with the 
ease and grace of a regular artist ; whereas the poet of tlio 
“ Excuision ” s prawled upon the ice like a cow dancing a 
cotillom, Wordsworth did the very opposite of that with 
which he was taxed j for, happening to look down at Klop- 
stock’s swollen legs, and recollecting his age, he felt touched 
by a sort of filial pity for his helplessness. And he came 
to the conclusion, that it would not seem becommg in a 
young, and as 5 'et obscure author, to report too consciously 
the real superiority which he found it easy to maintain in 
such a colloquy. 

But neither had Kiopstock the pretensions as a poet, 
which the Blackwood writer seems to take for granted. 
Germany, the truth is, wanted a great epic poet. Not 
having produced one in that early and plastic stage of her 
literary soil when such a growth is natural and spontane- 
ous, the next thmg was to bespeak a substitute. The force 
of Coleridge’s well-lmown repartee, when, in reply to a 
foreigner asserting for Kiopstock the rank of German 
Milton, he said, “ True, sir ; a very German Milton,” can- 
not be. fully appreciate^ but by one who is famOiar with 
the German poetry, and the small proportion in which it is 
a natural, racy, and domestic growth. It has been often 
noticed as the misfortune of the Roman literature, that 
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jt grew up too much under the oppression of Grecian 
models, and of Oredan models depraved by' Alexandrian 
art — a facl^ so far as it was a fact, which tended to cripple, 
the genial and characteristic spirit of the national mind. 
But this evil, after all, did not take effect except in a 
partial sense. Borne had cast much of her litcratiure in 
her own moulds before these exotic models had begun to 
domineer. In fact, the reproach is in a very narrow sense 
true. Bot so with Germany. Her literature, since its 
revival in the last century (<ind the revival upon the im- 
pulse of what cattle ! — ^Bodmer on the one hand, and 
Gottsched — the never-enough-to-be-despised Gottsched — on 
the other !), has hardly moved a step in the freedom of 
natural grace. England for nineteen, and Fmnce for the 
twentieth of all her captal works, has given the too servile 
law : and with regard to Klopstock, if ever there was a 
good exemplification of the furious and the counterfeit in 
literature, seek it iu “He Messiah.” He is verily and 
indeed the Birmingham hlilton. This Klopstockian dia- 
logue by the way, was first printed (hardly published^) in 
the original, or Lake edition of “The Friend.” In the re- 
cast of that work it was omitted ; nor has it been printed 
anywhere else that I am aware of. 

About the close of the first revolutionaiy war, it must 
have been, or in the brief interval of peace that Ooleridgo 
resorted to the English Lakes as a place of residence. 
TVordsworth had a natural connexion with that region, 
by birth, breeding, and family alliances. Wordsworth must 
have attracted Coleridge to the Lakes; and Coleridge, 
through his affinity to Southey, eventually attracted him. 
Southey, as is known to all who take an inters in the 
Lake colony, married a sister of Mrs. Coleridge’s and, 
BS a angular eccentridty in the circumstances of that 
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mrrii'-gt:, I may mention, that, on his wedding-day, and 
fr,m the TCiy portico of the chnrch, Southey left his bride 
to embark for Lisbon. His unde, Dr. Herbert, was chap- 
hiin to the English factory in that city; and it was to 
benefit by the facilities in that way opened to him for 
peeing Portugal, that Southey now went abroad. He ex- 
tendc-d his tour to Spain; and the result of his notices 
was communicated to the world in a volnme of travels. 
By such accidents of personal or family connexion as I 
have mentioned, was the Lake colony gathered ; and the 
critics of the day, unaware of the real fiicts, supposed them 
to have assembled under common views in literatnre — 
particularly with regard to the true functions of poetrj', 
and the true theory of poetic diction. Under this oripnal 
blunder, laughable it is to mention, that they went on 
to Jind in their writings all the agreements and common 
characteristics whidi their blunder had presumed; and 
they incorporated the whole community under the name 
of the Zftke School. Tet Wordsworth and Southey never 
had one principle in common; their hostilily was even 
fiagrant. Indeed, Southey troubled himself little about 
abstract principles in anything ; and, so far from agreeing 
with Wordsworth to the extent of setting up a separate 
school in poetry, he told me himself (August 1812), that 
he highly disapproved both of hir. Wordsworth’s theories 
.and of his practice It is very true, that one man may 
sympathize with another, or even follow his leading, un- 
conscious that he docs so ; or he may go so for os, in the 
very act of virtual imitation, to deem himself in opposi- 
tion ; but this sort of blind agreement eould hardly be 
supposed of two men so discerning and. so self-examining 
as Wordsworth and Southey. And, in fact, a philosqphic 
investigation of the difficult questions connected with this 
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whole elniig about schools, Lake schools, &c., woulrl show 
that Southey has not, nor ever had, any peculierrUies in 
common with TVordsworth, beyond that of exchanging the 
old prescriptive diction of poetrj’, introduced between the 
periods of Slillon and Cowper, for the simpler and pro- 
fouuder forms of daily life in some instances, and of the 
Bible in others. The bold and uniform practice of "Woitls- 
worth was here adopted, on perfectly independent viow.s, 
by Southey. In this respect, however, ConTJcr had already 
begun the reform ; and his influence, concurring with the 
now laigcr iiifluence of Wbnlsworth, has operated so exten- 
sively, as to make their own original difTcrcnccs at this day 
less perceptible. 

By the way, the word cofony reminds me tlrnt I have 
omitted to mention in its proper place some shheme for 
migrating to America, which had been entertained by 
Coleridge and Southey about the 3 'oar 1794-05, under the 
learned name of PaiMs ocracp. So far as I ever heard, 
it difl'ered little, except in its Grecian name, ‘from any 
other scheme for mitigating the privations of a wilderness, 
by settling in a cluster of families bound together by 
congenial tastes and uniform principles, rather than in 
self- depending, insulated households. Steadily pimsued, 
it mighty after all, have been a fortunate plan for Cole- 
ridge. “ Soliciting my food from daily toil," a lino in 
which Coleridge alludes to the scheme, implies a condition 
of life that would have upheld Coleridge’s health and hap- 
piness somewhat better than the habits of luxurious dly 
life as now constituted in Europe. Buf> returning to the 
Lakes, and to the Lalro colony of poets : So little were 
Southey and ‘Wordsworth connected by any personal in- 
tercourse in those days, and so little di^osed to be con- 
nected, thal^ whilst the latter had a cottage in Grasmere^ 
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Soutbcj pitched his tent at Greta Hall, on a little emi- 
nence rising immediatdv from the river Greta and the 
town of Zes\rick. Grasmere is in Westmoreland ; Eeswick 
in Cumberland; and they are thirteen good miles apart. 
Coleridge and his family rrere domiciliated in Greta Hall ; 
sharing that house, a tolerably large one^ on some principle 
of amicable division, rrith IUt. Sontbey. But Coleridge 
personally rras more often, to be found at Grasmere — 
which presented the threefold attractions of loveliness so 
cnmplcri. as to eclipse even the scenery of Derwentwater ; 
a pasjmnl state of sodely, free from the deformities of a 
littlo'^ town like Ecswick ; and finally, for Samuel Taylor 
Col .‘ridge, the sodety of Wordsworth. Not brfore 1815 
<r 1S16, could it be said that Southey and Wordsworth 
-.vere even upon friendly terms; so entirely is it untrae 
that they combined to frame a school of poetry; TTp to 
that' time, they viewed each other with mutual respect, 
but also with mutual dislike ; almost, I might say, with 
mutual disgust. AVordsworth disliked in Southqr the want 
of depth, or the apparent want, ns regards the power of 
pljilosopliic abstraction. Southey disliked in Wordsworth 
the air of dogmatism, and the unaffable haughtiness of 
Ho manner. Other more trivinl reasons combined with 
thcise. 

At this time, when Coleridge first settled at the Lakes, 
or not long after, a romantic and somewhat tragical affiiir 
drew the eyes of all England, and, for many year^ con- 
tinued to draw the steps of tourists, to one of the most 
secluded Cumberland valley^ so little visited previousl}', 
that it might be described almost os an undiscovered 
chnmlier of that romantic district. Coleridge was brought 
into a closer connexion with this affair than merely ly 
tlie general relation of neighbourhood ; for an article of his 
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in a morning paper, I bdiere, uuintcntionall}'’ furnished 
the original chie for unmasidng the base impostor nrho 
ligurcd as the central actor in this tale. The tale was 
at that time dramatized, and sccnicaUy represented by 
sonic of the minor theatres ji London, as noticed by 
Wordsworth in the « Prelude.” But other generations 
liave arisen since that time, who must naturally be unac- 
quainted with the circumstances ; and on their account I 
will here recall them. One day in the Lake season, there 
drove up to the Boyal Oalq the principal inn at Kes- 
wick, a handsome and weU-nppointcd travelling carriage, 
containing one gentleman of somewhat dashing exterior. 
The stranger was a picturesque-hunter, but not of th<nt 
order who fly round the ordinary tour with the velocity 
of lovers posting to Gretna, or of criminals running from 
the police ; his purpose was to domiciliate himself in this 
beautiful scenery, and to see it at his leisure. From 
Keswick, as his head-quarters, he made excursions in evciy 
direction amongst the neighbouring valleys; meeting ge- 
nemlly a good deal of respect and attention, partly on 
account of his handsome equipage, and still more from 
his visiting card^ which designated him as “ The Hon. 
Augustus Hope.” Under this name, he gave himself out; 
for a brother of Lord Hopetonn's. Some persons had dis- 
cernment enough to doubt of this ; for the man’s breeding 
and deportment, though showy, had an under tone of vul- 
garity about it; and Coleridge assured me, that he was 
grossly ungrammatical in his ordinary conversation. How- 
ever, one fact, soon dispersed by the people of a little 
rustic post-office, laid asleep all demurs; he not only re- 
ceived letters addressed to him under this assumed name 
— t/iai might be through collusion with accomplices — 
but he himself continually jfrern^Yd letters ly that nnm&.< 
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ItoTT, this being a capital offence being not only a forgery, 
bat (ns a forgery on the Post-Office), sure to be prosecuted, 
nobody presumed to question his pretensionB any longer ; 
and, henceforward, he went to all places with the con- 
sideration attached to an earl’s brother. All doors flew 
open at his approach : boat^ boatmen, nets, and the most 
unlimited sporting priyileges, were placed at the disposal 
of the “Honourable" gentleman: and the horpitalily of 
the district was put on its mettle, in offering a suitable 
reception to the pabidan Scotsman. It could be no bkme 
to a shepherd girl, bred in the sternest solitude which Eng- 
land has to show, that she should fall into a snore which 
many of her betters had not escaped. Mne miles from 
Soswiclc, by the nearest bridle-road through Newland^ but 
fourteen or fifteen by any route which the honourable geo- 
Usman's travelling-carriage could traverse, lies the Lake of 
fiuttermere. Its margin, which is overhung ly some of 
the loftiest and steepest of the Cambrian mountains^ ex- 
hibits on cither side few traces of human neighbourhood j 
the level area, where the hills recede enough to allow of 
any, is of a wild pastoral character, or almost savage ; the 
waters of the lake are deep and sullen ‘j and the barrier 
mountains, ly exdading the sun for much of hk daily 
course, strengthen the gloomy impressions. At the foot of 
this lake (that is, at the end where its waters issue), lie n 
few unomamented fields, through which rolls a little brook- 
like river, connecting it with Uie larger lake of Crummock ; 
and at the edge of this miniature domain, upon the road- 
8id<^ stands a duster of cottage^ so small and few, 
in the richer tracts of England, they would scarcely be 
complimented with the name of hamlet. One of these, 
rad I believe the principal, belonged to an independent 
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proprietor, called, in the local dialect, a ^[Statesman;" ^ anil 
more, perhaps, for the sake of attracting a little society, 
than with much idew to pcconiai^' profit at that era, this 
inittagc offered the accommodations of an inn to the 
traveller and his horse. Earc, however, must haw been 
the mounted traveller in those days, unless visiting Butter- 
mere for itself, and ns a terminui ad qjtem ; since the road 
lea to no further habitations of man, with the exception 
of some four or five pastoral cabins, equally humble, in 
Gatcsgarthdale. 

Hitlicr, however, in an evil hour for the peace of this 
little brotherhood of shepherds, came the cruel spoiler from 
Keswick. His errand wa% to witness or to share in the 
char-fishing j for in Derwentwater (the lake of Keswick) 
no char is found, which breeds only in the deep waters, 
such as Windermere, Crnmmock, Buttcmicrc, and Conis- 
ton — never in the shallow ones. But, whatever had been 
his first object, that was speedily forgotten in one more 
deeply interesting. Tire daughter of the house, a fine 
young woman of eighteen, acted ns uautcr.t In a situation 
so solitary, the stranger had unlimited facilities for eiyoy- 
ing her company, and recommending himself to her favour. 
Doubts about his pretensions never arose in so simple a 
place os this ; they were ovemilcd before they could well 


* t. c.— A ’Statesman clKptically for an Estalesmnn— a nntiro 
dalesman possessing and personally cultivating a patrimonial landed 
estate. 

t Triiifcr.— Since tins was first written, social changes in London, 
by introducing females very extensively into tho office (onco mono- 
polised by men) of attending the visitors at the tables of eating- 
houses) have introduced a corresponding now word— viz., wmtress; 
which wonl, twenty-five years back, would have been simply Indi- 
orons ; but now is becomo os indispensable to precision of langnogo 
ns the words, traitress, heiress, inheritrix. &c. 
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l^.ve arisen, by the opinion now general in Eeswick, that 
Lc really was what he pretended to he : ond thus, with 
little demur, except in the shape of a few natural words of 
parting anger from a defeated or rqected rustic admirer, 
the young woman gave her hand in marriage to the showy 
and' unprincipled stranger. I know not whether the 
marriage was, or could have been, edebmted in the little 
niuuntain chapel of Buttmmere. If it were, I persuade 
myself that the most hardened villain must have fdt a 
momentaiy pang on violating the altar of such a chapel ; 
so touchingly does it express, by its miniatiurc dimensions, 
the almost helpless humility of that little pastoral com- 
munity to whoso spiritual wonts it has from generation to 
generation administered. It is not only the very smallest 
ch.'ipcl 1^ many degrees in all England, but is so mere a 
toy in outward appearance, thni^ were it not for its onti- 
(ptity, its wild mountain exposure, and its consecrated 
connexion with the final hopes and fears of the adjacent 
pastoral hamlet — ^but for these considerations, the first 
movement of a stranger’s feelings would be towards loud 
Laughter ; for the little ebapd looks not so much a mimic 
ch.'ipcl in a drop-scene from the Opera Hous^ os a 
miniature copy from such a scene ; and evidently could 
not receive within its walls more than half-a-dozen of 
households. From this sanctuary it was — ^from beneath 
the maternal shadow, if not from the very altar,* of this 
lonely chapel — ^that the heartless villain carried off the 
flower of the mountains. Between this place and Ecswick 

* My doubt is founded upon tbo varying tenure of these secluded 
chapels os to privileges of monying or burying. The mere name of 
clinpcl, tlioogb of course, in rcgnlor connexion with somo mother 
church, does not of itself imply wfaeth^ it has or has not the power 
to eolemnizc a moninge. 
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tli^ continued to more backwards and forwards, until at 
length, with the startling of a thunder-dap to the affiighted 
mountaineers, the bubble burst : ofKcers of justice ap- 
peared : the stranger was easily intercepted fi-om flight : 
and, upon a capital charge was home away to Carlisle. 
At the ensuing assizes he was tried for forgery on the 
prosecution of the Post-Office ; found guilty, left for execu- 
tion, and executed accordingly. On the day of his con- 
denmation, Wordsworth and Coleridge passed through 
Carlisle, and endeavoured* to obtain an interview with 
him. Wordsworth succeeded; bu^ for some unknown 
reason, the prisoner steadily refused to see Coleridge; a 
caprice which could not be penetrated. It is true that 
he had, during his whole residence at Keswick; avoided 
Coleridge with a solicitude whidi had revived the original 
suspicions against him in some quarter^ after they had 
generally gone to deep. But for this his motive had then 
been sufficient : he was of a Devonshire family, and natu* 
rally feared the eye, or the inquisitive examination of one 
who bore a name immemorially associated with the southern 
part of that county. 

Coleridge, however, had been transplanted so imma- 
turely from his native region, that few people in England 
knew less of its fkmily connadons. Thal^ perhaps; was 
unknown to this malefactor ; but, at any rate, he knew that 
all motive was now at an end for disguise of any sort ; so 
that his reserve, in this particular, had now become unin- 
telligible. However, if not him, Coleridge saw and ex- 
amined his very interesting papers. These were chiefly 
letters from women whom he hod iiqured, pretty much 
in the same way, and by the same impostures, as he had 
so recently practised in Cumberland; and, as Coleridge 
assured me, were in part the most agonizing appeals that 
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!.e Lr.d ever read to human justice and pity. The man's 
real name \ras, I think, Hatfield. And amongst the papers 
were two separate correspondences, of some length, with 
iwo young women, apparently of superior condition in 
life (one the daughter of 'an English clergyman), ■ whom 
tills villain had. deluded by marriage and, after some 
cnliabitation, abandoned, — one of them with a family of 
young children. Great was the emotion of Coleridge 
when he recurred to his remembrance of these letters, 
and bitter, almost vindictive — was the indignation with 
which ho spoke of Hatfield. One set of letters appeared 
to have been written under too certain a knowledge of 
his Aillany to whom they were addressed; though still 
relying on some possible remains of humanity, or perhaps 
(the poor writer might think) on some lingering prefer- 
ipice for herself. The other set was even more distressing ; 
they were written under the first conflicts of suspicions, 
alternately repelling with warmth the gloomy doubts which 
were fast arising, and then yieldmg to their afflicting evi- 
dence; raving in one page under the misery of alarm, 
in another courting the delusions of hope, and luring 
back the perfidious deserter, — ^hcre rcrigaing herself to 
despair, and there again labouring to show that all might 
yet be well Coleridge said often, in looking back u^oon 
that frightful exposure of human guilt and misery, that 
the man who, when pursued by these heartrending apos- 
trophes, and with this litany of anguish sounding in 
his cars, from despairing women and from famishing 
children, could yet find it possible to eqjoy the calm 
pleasures of a Lake tourist, and deliberately to hunt for 
tho picturesque, must have been a fiend of that order 
which fortunately docs not often emerge oinongst men. It 
u painful to remember that, in those days, amongst the 
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multitudes who ended their career in the same ignomin - 
ous way, and the majority for offences connected with the 
foigeiy of bank notes, there must have been a constdanble 
number who perished' from the very opposite cause^viz., 
because they felt, too passionately and ‘ profoundly for pru- 
d^ce, the ckims of those who looked up to them for 
support One common scaffold confounds the most flinty 
hearts and the tenderest However, in this instance, it 
was in some measure the heartless part of Hatfidd’s con- 
duct which drew upon him his ruin : for the Cumberland 
jury honestly declared thdr unwillingness to hang him for 
having forged a flunk ; and both they, and those who 
refused to aid his escape when first apprdiended, were 
reconciled to this harshness entirely by what they heard 
of his conduct to their iiyured young fellow-country- 
woman. 

She, meantime, tmder the name of The Seaitty ofJ&vUer- 
iiiei'e, became an object of interest to all England ; melo- 
dramas were produced in the London suburban^ theatres 


* In connexion with this mention of" suburban" and minor theatroi^ 
it is but fair to dte a passage expressly relating to Maiy of Butter- 
mere from the Seventh Book (entitled “Besidence in London") of 
Wordsworth’s " Prelude — 

“ Here, too, wem forms and pressures of the time, 

Bough, bold, as Gredan comedy display’d 
When Art was young ; dramas of living men, 

And recent things yet warm with life ; a sea-fight, 
Shipwreck, or some domestic incident 
Divulged by Truth, and magnified ty Fame; 

Such as the daring brotherhood of late 

Set forth, too serious theme for that light place-^ 

I mean, 0 distant friend I a story drawn 
From our own ground — ^the Maid of Buttermem 
And how, irnfaithful to a virtuous wife^ 

Deserted and deceived, the spoiler came 
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upon hfr ptoTj-; and for many a year aftenrards, shoals of 
tourists crowded to the seduded lake, and the little homely 
caharet, which had been the scene of her brief romance. 
It was fortunate fbr a person in her distressing sitnntion, 
that her home was not in a town ; the few and ample 
neighbours, who had witnessed her ima^aiy deration, 
having little knowledge of worldly feelings, never for an 
instant connected with her disappointment any sense of 
the ludicrous, or spoke of it as a calamity to which 
her vanity miglit have co-operated. They treated it os 
unmixed injury, reflecting shame upon nobody bnt the 
wicked perpetrator. Hence, without much trial to her 
womanly sensibilities, she found herself able to resume her 


.^nd woo'd tho sitlere danghtcr of the hills, 

And wedded her, in ernel mockety 

Oflore and mBirioge bonds. These words to theo 

Must needs bring back the moment when we first. 

Ere the broad world rang with the maiden's name, 

Beheld her serring at the cottage inn, 

Both stricken, os she enter'd or withdrew. 

With admiration of her modest mien 
And butiagc, mark'd hy nnozampled grace. 

Wc since th.at time not nDfomilSarly 
Hare seen her— her discretion have observed. 

Her ju^ opinions, delicato reserve, 

Her patience and homilitj of mind. 

Unspoil'd by commendation and th’ excess 
Of public notice— on oOensive light 
To a meek spirit snfTering inwardly." 

The " diFt.inl friend" here apostrophized is Coleridge, then at Malta. 
Bnt it is fair to record this memorial of the fair monntaineer— going 
perhaps ns much beyond the public estimate of her pretensions as my 
own was below it. It sbonld bo added, that William Wordsworth 
and Samnel Taylor Coleridge (to whom the writex appeals, as in 
geneni sympathy with himself) had seen Moiy more frequently, and 
bad convers^ with her mnch more finely than myself. 

d2 
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situation in -the little inn ; and this she continued to hold 
for many years. In that place, and that capacity, I saw 
her repeatedly, and shall here say a word upon her per- 
sonal appearance, because the Lake poets all admired 
her greatly. Her figure wa'», in niy eyciJ, good ; but I 
doubt whether most of my readers would have thought 
it such. She was none of your evanescent, wasp-waisted 
beauties ; on the contraiy, she was rather large every 
way ; tallish, and proiiortionably broad. Her face was 
fair, and her features feminine ; and, unquestionably, she 
was what all the world would have agreed to call “ good- 
looking." But, except in her anns, which had something 
of a Etatiip.squc beauty, and in her carriage, which ex- 
pressed a womnnl}’ grace, together with some degree of 
dignity and self-possession, I confess that I looked in rain 
for any qualities of any sort or degree. Seaiitiful, 

in any emphatic sense, she was not. Evciy thing about 
her face and bust \N*ns negative ; simply without oflence. 
Even this, however, was more than could be said at all 
limes ; fur the expression of her countenance mild be dis- 
agreeable. This arose out of her situation j connected as 
it was with defective sensibility and a misdirected pride. 
Nothing operates so dilTcrcntly upon different minds and 
different styles of beauty, ns the inquisitive gaze of stran- 
gers, whether in the spirit of rcsi)cctful admiration or of 
insolence. Some I have seen, upon whoso nngdic beauty 
this sort of confusion settled advantageously, and like a 
softening veil ; others, in whom it meets with proud resent- 
ment, arc sometimes disfigirred by it. In Mary of Butter- 
mere it roused mere auger and disdain; which, meeting 
with the sense of her humble and dependent situation, 
gave birth to a most unhappy aspect of countenance. Men 
who Irod no toudi of a gentleman’s nature in their com- 
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r 'Bilion sometimes insulted her by looks and by nroids ; 
tuj'posing that they purchased the ri^t to do this by an 
extra lialf-croini ; and she too readily attributed the same 
spirit of impertinent curiosity to es-ery man \rhose eyes 
linppcncd to settle steadily upon her face. Yet, once at 
Ira-it, I must bare seen her under the most fiiTourable cir- 
cumstances : for, on my first visit to Butteimerc, I had the 
pleasure of 21r. Souther’s company, who was incapable of 
wounding anylmdy's feelings, and to Maty, in particular, 
was well known by land attentions, and I believe by some 
-errices. Then, at least, I saw her to advantage, and per- 
haps, for a figure of her build, at the best age ; for it was 
about nine or ten years after her misfortune, when she 
might be twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old. We 
were alone, a solitary pair of tourists : nothing arose to 
confuse or distress her. She waited upon us at dinner, 
and talked to ns freely. “This is a respectable young 
woman,” I said to myself ; but nothing of that enthusiasm 
could I feel, which beauty, such os I have beheld at the 
I/ikes, would have been apt to raise under a similar misfor- 
tune. One lady, not very scrupulous in her embellishments 
of facts, used to tell an anecdote of her, which I hope was 
exaggerated. Some friend of hers (os she afilrmed), in 
company with a laige party, visited Buttermere^ within one 
day after that upon which Hatfield sufiered ; and she pro- 
tested that Mary threw upon the table, with nn emphatic 
gesture, the Carlisle paper containing an elaborate account 
of his execution. 

It is .an instance of C oleridge’s c ar dessn ess. that he, who 
had as little of fixed ill-nature in his temper ns any person 
whom I have ever known, managed, in reporting this Btoij- 
at the time of its occurrence, to get himself hooked into a 
personal quarrel, which hung over his bead unsettled for 
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nine or ten years. A Liverpool merchant, who was then 
meditating n honse in the Yale of Grasmere, and perhaps 
might have incurred Coleridge’s anger, by thus disturbing, 
Avith inappropriate intrusions, this loveliest of all English 
landscapes, had connected himself a good deal with Hatfield 
during his Keswick masquerade ; and was said even to 
have carried his regard to that villain so far as to hare 
christened one of his own children by. the names of 
Augustus Hope.” 'With these and other circumstances, 
expressing the extent of the infatuation amongst the 
swindler’s dupes, Coleridge made the public meny. Hatur- 
ally, the Liverpool merchant was not amongst those who 
admired the facotiousness of Coleridge on this occasion, but 
swore vengeance whenever they should meet. They hever 
did meet, until ten years had gone by, and then, oddly 
enough, it was in the laverpool man’s own house — in that 
very nuisance of a house which had, I suppose, first armed 
Coleridge’s wrath against him. This house, by rime and 
accident^ in no very wondexM way, had passed into the 
hands of Wordsworth as tenant. Coleridge, os was still 
less wonderful, had become the visitor of Wordsworth 
on returning from hlolta; and the Liverpool merchant, ns 
was also natural, either seeking Ins rent, or on the general 
errand of a fiiendly visit, calling upon Wordsworth, met 
Coleridge in the haU. How came the hour for settling 
old accounts. I was present^ and can report the case. 
Both looked grave, and coloured a little. But ten years 
work wonders : an oii^riro of that duration heals many a 
wound; and Samuel Taylor Coleridge requ^ing his 
enemy’s company in the garden, entered upon a long meta- 
physical dissertation,, bordering upon what you might coll 
philosophical rigmarc^ and rather puzzling to answer. It 
EBcmed to be an expansion, by Thomas Aquinas, ofi that 
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pr.ro(1y upon a well-known passage in Shenstone, where the 
writer sajra — 

“He kick’d ne down-stain with such a sweet grace, 

Tlint I thought he was handing me up." 

And in the nnshot. this condusion eiwt^uoted (to speak 
Yaukecishl)'),'tha1^ purely on prindplcB of good neighbour- 
hood and universal philanthropy, could Coleridge have 
meditated or esecuted the insult ofiEered in the “ Morning 
Post.” The liveipool merchant rubbed his forehead, and 
seemed a little perplexed ; but ho was a most good-natured 
man ; and he was eminentiy a gentleman. At length, con- 
sidcring, perhaps, bow very like Duns Scotus, or Albertus 
Magnu*!, Coleridge had shown himself in this Inminons ex- 
planation, he might begin to reflect, that, had any one of 
those distinguished men offered a dmilar affront^ it wonld 
hare been impossible to resent it ; for who could think of 
kicking the « Doctor Scraphiens i" or woidd it tdl to any 
man’s advantage in history that he had caned Thomas 
Aquinas 1 On these principles, therefore, without saying 
one word, livcipoliensis held out bis band, and a lasting 
reconciliation followed. 

l?^ot very long, I believe^ after this nffoir of Hatfidd, 
Coleridge went to Malta. His inducement to such t, step 
must have been mcr^' a desire to see the most interest 
ing regions of the Mediterranean, under the shelter and 
advantageous introduction of an offidnl station. It was, 
however, an unfortunate chapter of his life : for, being 
necessarily thrown a good deal upon lus own resources in 
the narrow society of a garrison, he there confirmed and 
cherished, if he did not there form, his habit of taking 
opium in Large qunntiti(»L I am the last person in the 
world to presss oondusions harshly or nncandidly against 
Coleridge ) but I hdieve it to be notorious, that he first 
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began the use of opiuin^ not ns a relief from any bodily 
pains or ncr\'ons irritations (since his eonstituiaon iras 
strong and excellent), bnt as a sonree of luxnrious sonsa- . 
tions. It is a great misfortune, at least it is a great peril, , 
to have tasted the enchanted enp of youthful rapture in- 
cident to the poetic temperament. That fountain of high- 
WTOUglit sensibility once unlocked experimental!}’, it is rare 
to see a submission afterwards to the insipidities of daily 
life. Ooloridge, to speak in the words of Cervantes, 
wanted better bread than was made of wheat ; and when 
youthful blood no longer sustained the riot of his animal 
spirits, he endeavoured to excite them by artificial stimu- 
lants. 

At Malta he became acquainted with Commodore 
Decatur and other Americans of distinction ; and this 
brought him afterwards into connexion with AUston, the 
American artist. Of Sir Alexander Ball, one of Lord 
Ifolson's captains in the battle of the Xil^ and Govemoi 
of Malta, ho spoke and wrote uniformly in a lavish style 
of panegyric, for whico plainer men found it difficult to 
see the slightest ground. It was, indeed, Coleridge’s in- 
firmity to project his own mind, and his own very peculiar 
ideas, nay, even his own expressions and illustrative meta- 
phors, upon other men, and to contemplate these refiex 
images from himself, as so many characters having an 
absolute ground in some separate object. “Ball and 
Bell ” — “ Bell and Ball,”* were two of these pet subjects : 


* " Ball and Bell ” — " Bell and Ball -viz., Sir Alexander Ball, 
Governor of Malta, and Dr. Andrew Bell, the importer into England 
from Madras of that machinery for facilitating popular education, 
which was aitonrards fraudulently appropriated by Joseph Lancaster. 
The Bishop of Durham (Shute Arrington) gave to Dr. Bell, in re- 
ward of his Madras sorrices the princely Mastership of Sherbomo 
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h". Li'I :t ‘‘ craze’* about each of them ; anti to each he 
a^jihoti thoughts and trord^ to which, had thqr been pul 
upon the mck, they never would hare confessed. 

From Malta, on his return homewards, he went to Homo 
and ^siiplcs. One of the cardinals, he tells us, warned 
him, by the Pope’s wish, of somo plot, set on foot by 
Bonaparte, for seizing him as an onti-Gallican writer. This 
statement was ridiculed Taj the anonymous assailant m 
*' Blackwood” ns the very consummation of moonstruck 
Tanii}' ; and it is there eompared to John Dennis’s frenzy 
in retreating from the scaonast, under the belief that Louis 
XIV. had commissioned emissaries to land on the English 
shore, and make a dash at his person. But, after all, the 
thing is not so entirely improbable: For it is certain that 
pome orator of the Opposition (Charles Fos, os Oolcridgo 
asserts) had pointed out all the prindpal writers in the 
lyioming Post” to Napoleon’s vengeance, by describing 


HoapitnI. Tlio doctor saved in tliis post £125,000, and vith this 
money fonnded Trinity College, GlonnlmonJ, in Perthshire. Most 
imn have their enemies and calnmniators : Dr. Beil bad hit, who 
happened rather indecorously to he his wife — ^from whom be was le- 
g.illy sepimtcd, or (as in ^tch Law it is called) divorced} not, of 
roiirs', dirorced a vinculo matrimonii (which only amounts to a di. 
vorec in the English sense — ench n divorce os enables the parties to 
rontr.irt another marriage), but simply divorced 5 mcnt& el thoro. 
This les.al sep.irafion, however, did not prevent the lady from perse* 
ciiting the onhappy doctor with everlasting letters, indorsed outside 
with records of her enmity and spite. Sometimes she nddrossed her 
epistles thus ; — " To that snpreme of rogues, who loohs tho hang-dog 
tliat he is, Doctor (such a doctor!) Andrew Bell." Or again : — ” To 
the n]<o of apes, and tho knave of knaves, who is recorded to have 
once paid a debt— 'Imt a small one, you may be sure, it was that he 
s»1ecteJ for this wonderful experime-nt — ^in fact, it was <ijd. Had it 
been on the other side of 6d., ho must have died before he could have 
Bcliivvc'I so drcadfid a s.-icti0cc.” Many others, most ingeniously 
vaiied in tho style of abuse, 1 have heard rehc.irscd by Culcridgo, 
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the war as a war “ of that journal s creation.” And, as to 
the insinuation that Napoleon was above throwing his 
regards upon a simple writer of political essays, that is not 
only abundantly confuted by many scores of established 
cases, but also is specially 'put down by a case circum 
Btantially recorded in the second tour to Paris, by the cele- 
brated John Scott of Aberdeen. It there appears, that, on 
no other ground whatever than that of his connexion vuth 
the London newspaper press, some friend of Mr. Scott's 
had been courted most assiduously by Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days. Assuredly Coleridge deserved, beyond all 
other men that ever were connected with the daily press, 
to be regarded with distinction. Worlds of fine thinking 
lie buried in that vast ab3'ss, never to be disentombed or 
restored to human admiration. Like the sea, it has swal- 
lowed treasures without end, that no diving-beU will bring 
up again. But nowhere, throughout its shoreless maga- 


Soutlioy, Lloyd, &c. ; and one, in parlicnlnr, addressed to tlio doctor, 
when spending a summer at the cottage of Robert Newton, an old 
Boldicr, in Grasmere, presented on the back two separate adjurations, 
one specially nddivsscd to Robert himself, pathetically urging him to 
look sharply after the rent of his lodgings ; and the other more gene- 
nally addressed to the unfortunate person ns yet undiscloso 1 to the 
British public (and in this case turning out to be myself), who might 
be incautious enough to pay the postage at Amblosidc. “ Don’t grant 
him an hour’s credit,” sho urged upon the person unknown, “ if I had 
any regard to my family.” “ Cash down I" sho wrote twico over. 
Wiiy the doctor submitted to these annoyances, nobody knew. Son>o 
said it was mere indolence ; but others held it to ho a cunning com- 
promise with her inexorable malice. The letters were certainly open 
to the “ public” eye ; but meantime the ” public” was a vorj narrow 
one ; the clerks in tho post-office had little time for digesting such 
nmcnitics of conjugal affection ; and tho chance boorcr of the letters 
to the doctor would naturally solve the mystery by supposing an 
etetra portion of madness in the writer, rather than an wetrn portion 
>f knavery in the reverend receiver. 
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of vrrnltl), docs tliero lie Buch a bed of pearls con- 
foaLiiid w-itli the lablnsh and ■* pnigimcnta" of age^ as 
in the political papers of Coleridge. Ifo more appreciable 
iiionnmcnt could be mised to the mcmoiy of Coleridge, 
than a rcpiiblicatiou of his essays in the “ Morning Post^'* 
and altem*ards in the “ Cuniier.” And here, 1^ the tray, 
it may be mentioned, that the sagacity of Coleridge, as 
applied to the signs of the times, is illustrated by this fact, 
that distinctly and solemnly he foretold the restoration of 
the Bourbons, at a pmod irhen most people viewed such 
an event as the most romantic of visions, and not less 
chimerical than that "march upon Farib” of Lord Havrkes- 
bury ^ which for so many years supplied a theme of lau^^ter 
to the ‘Whigs. 

‘Why Coleridge left Malta, is as difficult to explain upon 
any principles of ordinary business, as why he had ever 
gone thither. The post of secretary, if it imposed any 
offidol attendance of a regular kind, or any official corre- 
spondence, must have been but poorly filled Igr him; and 
Sir Alexander Ball, if 1 have collected his character justly 
was nut likely to accept the gorgeous philosophy of Cole- 
ridge as an indemnification for irregular performance of his 
public duties. Perhaps therefor^ thor^h on the best terms 
of mutual regard, mirtually they might be pleased to part 
Part they did, at any rate, and poor Coleridge was sea-sick 
the Trliole of Ids homeward (as he had been through the 
whole of his outward) vpynge. / 

It was not long after this event that my own introduc- 
tion to Coleridge occurred. At that time some negotia- 
tion was pending between him and the Lisfttutian, 
whidi ended in their engaging him to deliver a course of 
lectures on Poetry and the Fine Arts during the ensuing 
winter. For this series (twdvo or sixteen, I think) he 

E— n. 
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received a sum of one hnndrcd guineas. And, considering 
tlio' slightness of the pains which he bestowed upon them, 
he nTis well romunemted. I fear that they did not increase 
his reputation ; for never did any man treat his andicnco 
nith less respect, or his task n*ith less careful attention. 
T was in London for part of the time, and can report the 
cii'cumstance.c, haring made a point of attending duly at 
the appointed hours. Coleridge was at that time living 
uncomfortably enough at the “ Courier” otSce, in the 
Strand. In such a situation, annoyed by the sound of feet 
passing his chamber-door continually to the printing-rooms 
of this great establishment, and with no gentle ministra- 
tions of female hands to sustain his cheerfulness, naturally 
enough his spirits fla gged .; and he took more than ordinaiy 
doses of opium. I called upon him daily, and pitied his for- 
lorn condition. Tlicrc was no bell in the room, which foi' 
many months answered the double piupose of bedroom and 
sitting-room. Consequently, I often saw him, picturesquely 
enveloped in nightcaps, surmounted by handkerchiefs in- 
dorsed upon handkerchiefs, shouting from the attics of the 
« Courier” office, donm tlwee or four flights of stairs, to a 
certain “ Mrs. Brainbridg*^” his sole attendant^ whoso dwell- 
ing was in the subterranean regions of the house. Tliete 
did I often see the phflosopher, with the most lugubrious 
of faces, invoking with all his might this uncouth name 
of “ Brainbridge," each syllable of which ho intonat^ nith 
long-drawn emphasis, in order to overpower the hostile 
hubbub coming downwards ftom the creaking pres^ and 
the roar from the Strand, whidi entered at all the front 
windows. Mistress .Brainbridge 1 I say. Mistress Brain- 
bridge !” was the perpetual cry, until I espccted to hear 
the Strand, and distant Fleet Street, take up the echo of' 
« Brainbridge!” Urns unhappily situated, he sank more' 
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than ever under the dominion of opium ; so that, at two 
o’clock, when he should have been in attendance at the 
Itoyal Listitutiou, he was too often unable to rise from 
bed. Then came dismissals of audience after audience, 
with pleas of illness.; and on many of his lecture days I 
have seen all Albemarle Street closed by a “ of car- 
riages, filled with women of distinction, until the servants 
of the Institution or their own footmen advanced to the 
carriage-doors with the intelligence that Mr. Coleridge had 
been suddenly taken Ul. This plea, which at first had 
been received with expressions of concern, repeated too 
often, began to rouse disgust, hlany in anger, and some in 
real uncertainty, ■whether it would not be trouble thrown 
away, ceased to attend. And we that were more constant, 
too often found reason to be disappointed with the quality 
of his lecture. His appearance was generally that of a 
person stnj''gling with pain and overmastering illness. 
His lips Atero baked with feverish heat, and often black in 
colour ; and, in spite of the water which he continued 
drinking through the whole course of his lectiue, he often 
seemed to labour under an almost paralytic inability to 
raise the upper jarv from the lower. In such a state, it is 
clear that nothing could save the lecture itself from reflect- 
ing his own feebleness and exliaustion, except the advan- 
tage of having been pre-composed in some happier mood. 
But that never happened : most rmfortunately ho relied 
upon his extempore ability to carry him through. Now, 
had he been in spuits, or had he gathered animation, and 
Idndlcd by his own motion, no Avritten lecture could have 
been more effectual than one of his unpremeditated col- 
loquial harangues. But either hq was depressed originally 
beloAv the point from which any re-ascent Avas possible, or 
else this re-action was inteVeepted by continual disgust, 
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from'Ioi^king back ^llbn'his,o^vn 31 success ; for,' assuredly, 
lie nercr once recovered ■ thatfree' and eloquent movement 
of tboliglit .vldcli jie ”could^ command at any time in a 
private company. , The liassages bo read, moreover, in illus- 
trating bis doctrines, ivcre gencraUy unhappily chosen, be- 
cause chosen at haphazard, from the difficidt}' of finding 
at a moment's summons those passages M'hich his iiurpose 
required. Nor do I remember any that produced much 
eficci^ except two or three, which I mjTself put ready 
marked into his hands, among the Metrical Bomances 
edited by Bitson. 

Generally speaking, the selections were as injudidious 
and as inappropriate, os they were ill delivered ; for, 
amongst Coleridge's accompfishments, good reading was 
not one ; he had neither voice (so, at leasts I thought) nor 
management of voice. This defect is unfoiimiate in a 
public lecturer ; for it is inconceivable how much weight 
and cficctual pathos can be communicated by sonorous 
depth and melodious cadences of the human voice to 
sentiments the most trivial ; nor, on the other hand, how 
the gmndrst are emasculated by a style of reading, which 
fails in distributing the lights and shadows of a miisical 
intonation. However, this defect chiefly concerned the 
immediate impression ; the most afflicting to a friend of 
Coleridge’s was the entire absence of his own peculiar and 
majestic intellect ; no heart, no soul, was in anything he 
said ; no strength of feefing in recalling universal truths ; 
110 power of ori^nality or compass of moral relations in 
his novelties — all was a poor faint reflection from jewels 
once scattered in the highway by himsrif, in the prodi- 
gality of his early opfflence — a mendicant dependence on 
the alms dropped from his^own overflowing treasury of 
happier times. 
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for much the greater part of the time 1 sovr him daily. 
He lived a« a visitor in the house occupied by Mr. W'ords- 
TTortk Thi.s house (Allan Bank by name) vras in Gras- 
mere ; and in another part of the same vale, at a distance, 
of barely one mile, I myself had a cottage, and a consider- 
able library. ]\Iany of my books being German, Coleridge 
borroTTcd them in great numbers. Having a general 
li'v nsp, from me to use them as he vrould, ho was in the 
i!.nbii of appumulating them so largely at Allan Bank (the 
name of Mr. Wordsworth’s bouse), that sometimes as many 
as five Imndn-d were absent at once ; which I mention, in 
Older to notice a practice of Coleridge's, indicating his 
very scrupulous honour in what regarded the rights of 
ownership. Literary people are not always so strict in 
ro.«ipecting property of tliis description ; and I know more 
than one celebrated man, who professes as a maxim, that 
he hoi Is it no duty of honour to restore a borrowed book ; 
cot to speak of msiny less celebrated persons, who, without 
opiKly profesang such a principle, do however, in fhci, 
exhibit a lax morality in such cases. The more honour- 
able it nns to poor Coleridge, who bad means so trifling 
of buying books for himself— that, to prevent my flocks 
from mixing, and being confounded with the flocks al- 
ready folded at Allan Bank Qils own and ’Wordsworth’s), 
or rather that they mix without danger, he duly in- 
scribed my name in the blank leaves of every volume ; a 
fact wliich became rather painfully made known to me ; 
for, as he had dioson tojdub me Esquire, many years after 
this, it cost myself and a female friend some weeks of 
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labour to bunt out these mullitudinous memorials, and to 
erase this heraldic addition; which else had the appear- 
ance to a stranger of having been conferred by myself. 

'‘The Friend,” in its original publication, wa^ as a 
pecuniary speculation, the least judicious, both for its 
objects and its means, I have ever known. It was jnintdd 
at Penrith, a town in Cumberland, on the outer verge of 
the Lake district, and precisely twenty-eight miles removed 
from Coleridge’s abode. This distance, enough of itself, 
in all conscience, uns at least trebled in effect by tho 
interposition of Kirkstone, a mountain which is scaled by 
a carriage ascent of tlirce miles long, and so steep m parts, 
that, without four horses, no solitary traveller can per- 
suade the neighbouring innlreepcrs to carry him. Another 
luad, by way of Keswick; is subject to its own separate 
difficultica And thus, in any practical sense, for ease, for 
certamty, and for dcqtatch, livcrpool, ninety-five miles 
distant, was virtually n^rer. Dublin even, or Oorl^ was 
more eligible. Yet, in this town, so situated, as I have 
slated, by way of purchasing such intolerable difiScultics 
at the highest prio^ Coleridge was advised, and actually 
persuaded, to set up a printer, to buy, to lay in a stock of 
paper, types, &c., instead of resorting to some printer 
already established in Kendal, a large and opulent town 
not more than dghteon miles distant, and connected by a 
daily post, whereas, between himself and Penrith there 
was no post at olL Building his mechanical arrangements 
upon this utter "upside-down” inversion of all common 
sense, it is not surprising (as "madness rnled the hour”) 
that in all other circumstnnees of plan or ex^tion the 
work moved by principles of downright crazy disregard 
to all that a judicious counsel would have suggested. Tire' 
subjects were chosen olrstinately in defiance of the popular 
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tiste ; tiloy Trere treated in a etyle studiously disfiguri-il 
l>j German modes of tliinldng, and l)y a German tcrmi- 
no attempt ttos made to win or conciliate public 
ta«te ; and tnc plans adopted for obtaining payment were 
of a nature to insure a speedy bankruptcy to tbc concent. 
Coleridge bad a list — nobody could ever say upon whose 
authority gathered together — of subscribers. He tell!* m-i 
himself that many of these renounced the work from uu 
early period ; and some (as Lord Corke) rebuked him fur 
his pra-mmption in sending it unordcred, but (as Coleridge 
asserts) neither returned the copies, nor remitted the laica 
And even those wlio were conscientious enough to do this, 
could not remit four or fire shillings for as many numbers, 
without putting Coleridge to an expense of treble postage 
at the least. Tliis he complains of bitterly in his “ Bii>- 
graphia Literarm,” foigetting evidently that the evil was 
due cxdurivciy to ids own defective arrangements. People 
necessarily sent their subscriptions through such chonnela 
as were open to them, or such as were pointed out by 
Coleridge himself. It is also utterly unworthy of Cole* 
ridge to hare taxed, as he does, many of his subseribers 
(or really, for anything that appears, the whole body) with 
neglecting to pay at alL Probably not one neglected. 
And some ladies, to my knowledge, scrupnlously anxious 
about transmiitiug thdr subscription!^ paid three times 
OTcr. ^Lmagcd as the reader will collect from these indi- 
cations, the work was going down-hill from the first It 
never gained any accessions of new subscribers ; from what 
source^ then, was the continual dropping off of names to 
be supplied! The printer became a bankrupt: Coleridge 
was as much in arrc.’ir with his articles as with his lectures 
at the Hoyal Listitution. That he was from the very 
first; hut now he was disgusted and desponding; and 
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with No. 28 or 29 the work came to a final stop. Some 
years after, it was re-cast and re-published. Bu^ in fact, 
this re-cast was altogether and absolutely a new work. 
Tlie sole contributors to the original work had betm, first 
of all, "WordswortlT, who gave a vciy valuable paper on the 
'principles concerned in the composition of Epitaphs ; and, 
secondly, Professor Wilson, who, in conjunction with Mr. 
(now Dr.) Blair, an early friend, then visiting Mr. W. on 
Windermere, wrote the letter signed Mathetes,” the reply 
to which came from Wordsworth. , 

At the Lakes, and summoned abroad by scenery so ex- 
quisite — ^living, too, in the bosom of a family endeared to 
him by long fiiendship and sympathy the closest with 
all his propensities and tastes — Coleridge (it may be 
thought) could not sequester himsdf so profoundly as at 
the “ Courier'’ Office within his own shell, or shut himself, 
out so completely from that large dominion of eye and car 
amongst the hills, the fields, and the woods, which once 
ho had exercised so ddightfuUy to himself, and with a par- 
tidpation so immortal, through his exquisite poems, to all 
generations. He was not now reduced to depend upon 
“ Mrs. Brainbridge” [Mistress Brain — ^Braiu — ^Brainbridge, 

I say Oh heavens ! ts there, can there, twrs there, will 

there ever at any future period be, an undeniable use in 
saying and in pressing upon the attention of the Strand 
and Fleet Street at thdr earliest convenience the painful 

subject of Mistress Brain — ^Broin — ^Brainbridge, I say 

Do you hear, Mrs. Brain — Brain — ^Brainbridge-— 1 Brain 
or Bain, it matters little — Bran or Brain, it’s all one, I con- 
ceive] ; here, on the contrary, he looked out from his study 
windows upon the sublime' hills of Seat Sandal and ArtJmr^s 
Chair, and upon pastoral cottages at their feet ; and all 
around him, he heard hourly the murmurings of happy 
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lire, the Fomd of female roiecs, and the innocent langhtcr 
nf eliildrcn. Cut apjjarently ho was not happy; opium, 
wa? it, or what was it, that poisoned all natinal pleasure 
s'.t its Futu'ces 7 He burrowed continually deeper into scho- 
bstie subtleties and metaphysical abstractions ; and, like 
that class described by Seneca, in the luxurious Home of 
Ini (lays, he lived chiefly candlelight. At two or four 
o’clock in the afternoon he would make his first appear- 
ance. Through the sQenco of the night, when all other 
ligjits Lad disappeared in the quiet cottages of Grasmere, 
his ljunp might be seen invariably by the belated travdlcr, 
O’: he descended the long sleep from Dunmailraise ; and at 
Ki-von or eight o’clock in the morning, when man was 
going forth to his kbonr, this insulated son of reverie was 
retiring to bed. 

Society ho did not much rourt, because much was not 
to be had ; but he did not sh rin k from any which wore 
the promise of novdty. At that time the leading person 
about the Lakes, as regarded rank and station, amongst 
those who had any connexion with literature, was Dr. 
V’utaoa, tlic well-toown Bishop of Llandaff. This digni- 
tary I knew myself as mudr os I wished to know liim ; 
he i-os interestmg; yet also not interesting; and I will 
speak of him circumstantially. Those who have read bis 
Autolnography, or are otherwise acquainted nith the out- 
line of his career, will be aware that be was the eon of 
a TTcstmorcland schoolmaster. Going to Cambridge, with 
no great store of classical knowledge, but with the more 
common accomplishment of \7cstmoreland men, and one 
better suited to Cambridge, viz., a suflBdcnt twri g of ma- 
thematics, and a robust though commonplace intellect^ for 
improving his knowledge according to any direction which 
accident should prescribe— ho obtained the Profesorsbip 
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of Ohemistiy without one iota of chemical knowledge up 
to the hour when he gained it ; and then setting eagerly 
to work, that he might not disgrace the choice which 
had thus distinguished him, long before the time arrived 
for commencing his prelections, he had made himself 
capable of writing th(^e beautiful essays on that science, 
which, after a revolution, and a counter-revolution, so great 
as succeeding times have witiiessed, still remain a car- 
dinal book of introductory discipline to such studies ; an 
opinion deliberately expressed to myself by .the late Sir 
Humphry Davy, and in answer to an earnest question 
which I took the libedy of proposing to him on that 
point Sir Humphry said — ^that he could scarcely imagme 
a timei, or a condition of tilie science, in which the Bishop’s 
Essays" would be superannuated. With this experi- 
mental proof that a Chemical Chair might be won and 
honoured without previous knowledge even of the chemical 
alphabet, he resolved to jday the same feat with the Royal 
Chair of Divinity ; one far more important for local honour 
and for wealth. Her^ again, he succeeded ; and this time 
he extended his experiment; for, whereas both Chairs had 
been won without pranous knowledge, he resolved that in 
this case it should be mainttuned without after knowledge. 
He applied himself simply to the improvement of its in- 
come, which he raised from £300 to at least £1000 per 
annum. All this he had accomplished before reacliing the 
age of thirty-five. 

Riches are with us the parent of riches ; and success in 
the hands of an active man, is the pledge of further suc- 
cesa On the basis of this Cambridge preferment. Dr. 
Watson built upwards, until he had raised himself, in one 
way or other, to a seat in the House of Lords, and to a 
commensurate income. For the latter half of his life, he 
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— origiiiaily a Tillage scLoolmasters bto — ^ rras able tti 
associate Tiith the M't/matcf of the land, upon equal tenns. 
And that fact, of itself, Tiithout another irord, implies, in 
this conntiy, a degree of rank and foitnne wMdi one tronld 
think a sufficient reward even for merit as imqnestionablo 
as was that of Dr. Watson, considering that in qualih/ it 
was merit of so vulgar a class. Yet he was always a dis- 
contented man, a lailcr at the government and the age 
which could permit merit such ns his to pine away iu- 
gloriously in one of the humblest amongst the bishoprics, 
with no other addition to its emoluments than the rudiest 
profacsolship in Europe, and such other aeddents in Hfe 
as gave him in all, perhaps, not above five thousand per 
annum I Poor man ! — only five thousand per annum ! 
Wliat a trial to a man’s patience ! — and how much ho 
stood in need of philosophy, or even of religion, to face so 
dismal a condition. 

Tliis bishop was himself, in a secondary way, no unin- 
teresting study. What I mean is, that, though originally 
the furthest removed from an interesting person, being a 
man remarkable indeed for robust faculties, but otherwise 
commonplace in his character, worldly-minded, and coarse, 
even to obtuseness, in his sensibilities, lie yet became 
interesting from the strength of decree with wliich these 
otherwise rcpalsive characteristics were manifested. He 
Tvas one of that nnmerous order in whom even the love of 
knowledge is subordinate to sdicmcs of advancement ; and 
to whom even his own success and his own honour con- 
tequent upon tliat success, had no higher value than 
accoriUng to their use as instruments for winning further 
promotion. Hence it wo^ Ihat^ when by such aids he bad 
mounted to a certain eminence, btyond which he saw little 
premise of further ns(»nt, through any assistance of thein 
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his GhoRicter of a church diguitaiy, as any “ big mg” I 
have happened to knonr. He -vras somewhat pompous, un- 
doubtedly ; but that, in au old academic hero, was rather 
agreeable, and had a characteristic effect. He listened 
patiently to all your objections; and, though steeped to 
the lips in prqjudice, he was really candid. I mean to 
sny, that although, generally i^eaking, the unconstious 
pre-occupation of his understanding shut up all arenucs to 
new convictions, he yet did his best to open Jhis mind to 
any views that might be presented at the moment. And, 
with regard to his querulous egotism, though it may appear 
laughable enough to all who contrast his real pretensions 
with their public appretiation, as espressed in his acquired 
opulence and rank ; and who contrast, also, his case with 
that of other men in his own profession — ^with that of 
Falcy, for example — ^yet it cannot be denied that fortnue 
had crossed his patli, latterly, with foul ninds, no less 
strikingly than his early life had been seconded by her 
favouring gales. In particular. Lord Holland* mentioned 
to a friend of my own the following anecdote : — “ Wliat 
you say of the bishop may be very true” (they were riding 
past his grounds at the time, which hod turned the conver- 
sation upon his character and public claims) : " but to tfs” 
(Lord Holland meant to the Whig party) " he was truly 
honourable and faithful ; insomuch, that my unde” (mean- 
ing, of course, Charles Fox) « had agreed with Lord Gren- 
ville to make him Archbishop of Yorl^ sedemcaMs ; — all 
was settled ; and had we staid in power a little longer, he 
would, beyond a doubly have had that dignity.’ 

How, if the reader happens to recollect how soon the 

** It was Uaiy Holland. I know not bow I come to nuike sach o 
Eiistakfl. And the fnend was Wordtwortli. 
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(lentil of Dr. Marlclinm followed the pudden dissolution of 
that short-lived administration in 1807, he will see how 
narrowly Dr. Watson missed this elevation ; and one must 
allow for a little occasional spleen under such circum- 
stances. IIow grand a thing, how princelj', to he an 
English nrchhishop ! Yet, what an archbishop ! lie talked 
openly, at liis own table, as a Socinian ; ridiculed the 
miinclcs of the New Testament, which he professed to ex- 
plain as so many chemical tricks, or cases of Icgeid^cmaiii ; 
and certainly had as little of devotional feeling as any man 
that ever lived. It is, by comparison, a matter of little 
consequence, that, .so slightly regarding the church of which 
he c.allc(l himself a member in her sjiiritunl interest, he 
should, in her temporal interests, have been ready to lay 
her open to any assaults from almost any quarter. He 
could naturally have little reverence for the rights of the 
shepherds, having so veiy little for tin* p.n.-jtoral ofllcc itself, 
or for the manifold duties it imposes. All his public, fdl 
his profcs.sional dutic.«, he Bystematic.*dly neglected. Ho 
w.as a lord in Parliament, and for many a year he never 
attended in his place : he was a bishop, and he scarcely 
Inicw any part of his diocese by sight, living three hun- 
dred mile.s away from it : he was a professor of divinity, 
holding the richest professorship in Europe — the weightiest, 
for its functions, in England — drawing, by his omi admis- 
pion, one thousand per annum from its endowments (de- 
ducting some stipend to his locjm lenens at Cambridge), 
and for thirty years ho never read a lecture, or perfonned a 
public exercise. Spheres how t'est of usefulness to a man 
oa able ns himself ! — subjects of what bitter anguish on his 
deathbed to one who had been tenderly conscientious ! In 
his political purism, and the unconscious partisanship of his 
constitutional scniplcs, he was a true YHiig, and thoroughly 
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diverting. That Lord Lonsdale or that the Duke of 
Northumberland should interfere with elections, this he 
thought scandalous and awful; but that a lord of the 
house of Cavendish or Howard, a Dulce of Devonshire or 
Norfolk, or an Earl of Carlisle, should traffic in boroughs, 
or .exert the most despotic influence as landlords, viutata. 
nomine, he viewed as the mere natural right of property ; 
and so far was he from loving the pure-hearted and un- 
factious champions of liberty, that, in one of his printed 
works, ho dared to tax Milton with having knowingly, 
wilfully, deliberately told a falsehood.* 

Could Coleridge — was it possible that he could reverence 
a man like this ? Ordinary men might, because they were 
told that he had defended Christianity against the vile 
blasphemers and impotent theom achists of the day. But 
Coleridge had too pure an ideal of a Christian philosopher, 
derived from the age of the English Titans in theology, to 
share in that estimate. It is singular enough, and interest- 
ing to a man who has ever heard Coleridge talk, but 
especiaUy to one who has assisted (to speak in French 
phrase) at a tallung party between Coleridge and the 
bishop, to look back upon an article in the “ Quarterly 
Review,” wliere, in connexion with the Bishop’s Auto-, 
biography, some sneers are di-opped with regard to the 
intellectual character of the neighbourhood in which he 
•had settled. I have been told, on pretty good authority, 
that this article was written by the late Dr. Whittaker of 
Craven, the topographical autiquai-ian ; a pretty sort of 
person, doubtless, to assume such a tone, in spealdng of a 


* This supposed falsehood respected the sect called Brownista, and 
occurs in the “ Dofensio pro Pop. Anglicano." The whole charge is 
a blunder, and rests upon the bishop’s own imperfect Latinity. 
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neighbourhood bo dazzling in its intellectual pretensions 
as that region at that time. listen, reader, and judge ! 

The bishop had fixed his abode on the banlcs of Win- 
dennere. In a small, but by the necessity of its situation 
a beaiitififl part, he had himself raised a plain, but hand- 
some and substantial mansion ; Calgarth, or Calgarth Park, 
■vvas its name. Now, at Keswick (I am looking back to 
the sneer of the “ Quarterly Eeview ”) lived Southey ; 
twenty miles distant, it is time, but still, for a bishop with 
a bishop’s equipage, not beyond a morning’s drive. At 
'Irasmere, about eight miles from Calgarth, were to be 
found Wordsworth and Coleridge. At Brathay, about 
four miles from Calgarth, lived Charles Lloyd ; and he, far 
as he might be below the others I have mentioned, could 
not in candour be considered a common man. Common ! he 
was a man never to be forgotten ! He was somewhat too 
Jioimeamsh ; but he had, in conversation, the most extra- 
ordinary powers for analysis of a certain kind, applied to 
file philosophy of manners, and the most delicate n^ances^ 
of social life ; and his translation of “ Alfieri,” together 
with his own poems, show him to have been an accom- 
plished scholar. Then, not much above a mile from Cal- 
garth, at his beautiful creation of Elleray, lived Professor - 
3yiIson ; of whom I need not speak. He, in fact, and Mr. 
Uoyd were on the most intimate terms with the Bishop’s 
family. Tlie meanest of these persons was able to have 
“taken the conceit” out of Dr. Whittaker and all his 
tribe. • But even in the town of Kendal, about nine miles 
from Calgarth, there were many men of information, at 
least as extensive as Dr. Watson’s, and amply qualified to 
have met him upon equal teftns in conversation. Mathe- 
matics, it is well known, are extensively cultivated in the 
north of England. Scdburgh, for many years, was a sort 
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c»r inir.'pty or nir/il cliapcl-of-rapc to Caml)ri(l"c. Dawson 
of SctUmr^li was a Inniinaiy Ijottor Iniown Ilian rvor Dr. 
"VValson was, hj- inathcinaticians both foreign nnrl domestic. 
Gmigh, the Mind inathpinatirian and hutanisl of Kendal, 
is kno\Tn to this day j hnt- in-an}' others in that town had 
aeoomiilishnii'nfs equal to his ; and, indeed, so widely 
has niatht'mnlie.al knowledge estendetl itself throughout 
Northern England, that, even amongst the poor Lanc.vhiro 
weavers, nioelinnic Inhourcrs for their daily bread, the 
cultivation of pure gcomctiy, in the most refined shap-, 
has long prevailed ; of which some accounts h.ave been 
recently publislie<l. Local pi^uc, therefore, must have been 
at the bottom of Dr. ‘Whittaker's sneer. At .all events, it 
was ludicrously contrasted with the true state of the case, 
ns brought out by the meeting between Coleridge and the 
bishop. 

Coleridge was armed, .it all points, with the scholastic 
cnidition which boro upon .ill questions that could .irise 
in polemic divinity. Tlie philosophy of ancient Greece, 
through all its schools, the philosophy of the schoolmen, 
tcehnic.illy so c.illcd, church histoi^’, &c., Coleridge had 
within his call. Having been personally acquainted, or 
connected ns a pupil, with Eichhom and MichaelLs, he 
knew the whole cycle of schisms and audacious specu- 
lations through which Biblical criticism or Cliristian philo- 
sophy lias revolved in Modem Germany. All this was 
ground upon which tho Bishop of LlnndafT trod with the 
infinn fooling of .1 child. He listened to what Coleridge 
reported with the same sort of plcasnrahlc smiJrisc, al- 
ternating with starts of doubt or incredulity, ns would 
nntnrally attend a detailed report from Laputa — which 
aSrial region of q)Ccul.ition docs hnt too often recur to a 
sober-minded person, in re.iding of tho cndlcs.s fre.iks in 
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philosophy of Modem Germany, where the sceptre of Muta<- 
bility, that potentate celebrated by Spenser, gathers more 
trophies in. a year, than elsewhere in a centuiy ; “ the 
anarchy of dreams” presides in her philosophy ; and the 
restless elements of opinion, throughout every region of de- 
bate, mould themselves . eternally, like the billo^vy sands 
of , the desert, as beheld by Bmce, into towering columns, 
soar upwards to a giddy altitude, then stalk about for a 
minute, all a-glow with fiery colour, and finally immould 
and “ dislimi,” with a collapse as sudden as the motions 
of that eddying breeze under which their vapoury architec- 
ture had arisen. Hartley and Locke, both of whom the 
bishop made into idols, wero discussed ; especially the 
•former, against whom <Jo]m".'lge alleged some of those argu- 
ments which he has (..vr in his “ Biograpbia Literaiia.” 
The bishop made but a feeble defence ; and, upon some 
points, none at all. He seemed, I remember, much struck 
with one remark of Coleridge’s, to this effect : — “ That, 
whereas Hartley fancied that our very reasoning wa.s an 
aggregation, collected together under the law of associa- 
tion, on the contrary, we reason by counteracting that law : 
just,” said he, “ as, in leaping, the law of gravitation 
concurs- to that act in its latter part j but no leap could 
talre place, were it not by a counteraction of the law.” 
One remark of the bishop’s let me into the secret of his 
■very limited reading. Coleridge had used the word “ apr 
perception, ” apparently without intention ; for, on hearing 
some objection to the word, as being “ sm'ely not a word 
that 'Addison would have used,” he substituted transc&n- 
dental cmsciousness. Some months afterwards, going with 
Charles Lloyd to call at Galgarth, during the time when 
“ The Piiend” was appearing, the bishop again noticed 
this obnoxious word, and in the very B.ame terms : — “ Now, 
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this word appeteepf.ion, which JUj-. Coleridge nses the 
last nuniher of * Tlio Friend,’ siirelj*, surely it would not 
hare been apprdred by Addison; no, hlr. Lloyd, nor by 
Swift ; nor even, I thinly by Axbuthnot.” Somebody sug- 
gested that the word was a new word of German mintage, 
and most probably due to Kant: — of whom the bishop 
seemed never to have heard. Meantime the fact was, and 
to me an amusing one, that the word had been commonly 
used by Leibnitz, a classical author on such subject^ 120 
years before. 

In the autumn of 1810, Coleridge left the Lakes'; and, 
so far as 1 am aware, for ever. I once, indeed, heard a 
nunour of his having passed through with some pariy of 
tourists — ^somo reason struck me -at the time for believing 
it untrue — ^but, at all events, he never returned to them 
as a resident. What might be his reason for this etcnial 
self-banishment from scenes which he so well understood in 
all their shifting forms of beauty, I can oidy guess. Per- 
haps it wsis the very opposite reason to that which is 
most obvious: not, possibly, because he had become in- 
difiTerent to their attractions, but because his undecaying 
sensibility to their commanding power had become asso- 
ciated with too afflicting remembrances, and flashes of per- 
sonal recollections, suddenly restored and illuminated — 
recollections which will 

" Sometimes leap 

From hiding-places ten years deep," 
and bring into collision the present witlx some long- 
forgotten past, in a form too trying and too painfld for 
endurance. I have a brilliant Scotrdi friend, who can- 
not walk on the sea-shore — ^within sight of its avTjpiOpov 
ycAxur/xo, the multitudinous laughter of its waves, or witliin 
healing of its resounding uproar, because thqr bring up, 
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by links of old association, too insupportably to his mind 
the notations of his glittering, but too fervid youth. 
There is a feeling — morbid, it may be, but for -n'hieh no 
ano dgie is found in all the schools from Plato to Kant — ' 

to which the human mind is liable at times : it is best 
described in a little piece by Henry More, the “ Platonist.” 

He there represents himself as a martyr to his own 
too passionate sense of beauty, and his consequent too 
pathetic sense of its decay. Everywhere — above, be- 
low,' around him, in the earth, in the clouds, in the 
fields, and in their “ garniture of flowers” — he beholds 
a beauty carried to excess ; and this beauty becomes a 
source of endless affliction to him, because everyu'here he 
sees it liable to the touch of decay and mortal change. 
During one paroxysm of this sad passion, an angel ap- 
peal's to comfort liim ; and, by the sudden revelation of 
Her immortal beauty, does, in fact, suspend his grief. But 
it is only a suspension ; for the sudden recollection that 
her privileged condition, and her exemption from the 
general fate of beauty, is only by way of exception to a 
universal rule, restores his grief : “ And thou thyself,” ho 
says to the angel — 

“ And thou thyself, that com’st to comfort me, 

Wouldst strong occasion of deep sorrow bring. 

If thou wert subject to mortality!” 

Every man, who has ever dwelt with passionate love upon 
the fair face of some female companion through life, must 
have had the same feeling ; and must often, in the exqui- 
site language of Shakspere’s sonnets, have commanded and 
adjured all-conquering-Time, there, at least, and upon that 
one tablet of his adoration. 


“ To write no wrinkle with his antique hand.” 
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that festered in the remembrance ; and a rapture between 
the parties followed, which no reconciliation has ever healed. 

Meantime, on reviewing this stoi^, as gmierally adopted 
by the learned in literary scandal, one demur rises up. Dr. 
Pan^ a lisping "Whig pedant, without personal dignify or 
conspicuous power of mind, was a frequent and privileged 
inmate at Mr. Montagu’s. Him now — ^this Pair — ^there was 
no conceivable motive for enduring ; tliat point is satisfac- 
torily settled by the pompous inanities of his works. Yei^ 
on the other hand, his habits were in their own nature far 
less endurable than Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s; for the 
monster smoked ; — and how % How did the “ Birmingham 
Doctor”* smoke? Not as you, or T, or other civilized 
people smoke, with a gentle cigar — but with the very coarsast 
tobacco. And those who know how that abomination lodges 
and nestles in the draperies of window-curtain^ will guess 
the horror and detestation in which the old Whig's memory 
is held by all enlightened women. Surely, in a house 
where the Doctor had any toleration at all, Samud Taylor 
(Coleridge might have enjoyed an unlimited toleration. 


* " Jjirmintfham Doctor .” — 'Has was a sobriquet imposed on Dr. 
Parr by "The PursnUs of Litenitiiro,” that most popular of satires 
at the end of the eighteenth and opening of the nineteenth centuries. 
The name had a mixed reference to the Doctor’s personal connexion 
■with ■Warwickshire, but chiefiy to the Doctor’s spurious and windy 
imitation of Dr. Johnson. Ha was viewed as the Birmingham (or 
mock) Dr. Jolmson. 'NMiy the word Birmingham has come for the last 
sixty or seventy years to indicate in every class of articles the spurious 
in opposition to the genuine, I suppose to have arisen from the Bir- 
mingham habit of reprodnmng all sorts of London or Paris trinkets, 
bijouterie, &c., in cheaper materials and with inferior workmanship. 




WILLIAM WOBBSWOBTH. 

1807 it \ras, at tlie bcgiuiing of \rinter, that I first 
MW ‘William ‘Wordsworth. I have already mentioned that 
I had introduced myself to his notice by letter as early 
Z-) the spring of 1803. To this hour it has continued, I 
believe, a mystery to TlTordsworth, why it was that I 
sufiercd an interval of four and ahsiSS years to slip away 
before availmg myself of the standing invitation with 
which I had been honoured to the poet’s house. Yery 
]i:obably he accounted for this delay by supposing that 
the new-born liberty of an Oxford lif^ with its multiplied 
ciyoymcnts, acting upon a boy just’ emandpated from the 
restraints of a school, and, in onq hour, elevated into whnt 
we Oxonians so proudly and so exclusively denominate 
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“ a man,”* might have tempted me into puisuits alien 
from the pure intellectual passions which had so powerfully 
mastered my youthful heart some y^rs before. Extin- 
guished such a passion could not be ; nor could he think, 
if remembering the fervour with which I had expressed it, 
the sort of “ nym pholq ^” which had seized upon mej, 
and which, in "some imperfect way, I had avowed with 
reference to the very lakes and mountains amongst which 
the scenery of this most original poetry had chiefly grown 
up and moved. The very names of the ancient hills — 
Fairfield, Seat SaTidnl, Hdvellyn, Blencathara, Glaramara ; 
the names of the sequestered g^ens — such as Borrowdal^ 
Martmdale, Mardole, Wasdale, and Ennerdale ; but^ above 
-all, the shy pastoral recess^ not garishly in the world’s 
,eye, like TVindermere or Derwentwater, but lurking half 
unknown to the traveller of that day — Grasmere, for 
instance, the lovely abode of the poet himself, solitary, and 
yet sowed, as it were, with a thin diffusion of humble 
'Iwellmgs — here a scattering, and there a clustering, as 
ia the starry heavens — sufficient to afford, at every turn 
and angle, human remembrances aff^^emorials of time- 
honoured affections, or of passions (as the “ Churchyard 
amongst the Mountains” will amply demonstrate) not 
wanting even in scenic and- traced intwest — ^these were 
so many local spells upon me, equally poetic and elevat- 
ing with the Miltonic names of Yaldarno and Vallom- 
brosa. 

Deep are the voices which seem to call, deep is the 


* At the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, iriiere the toim is 
vien-ed as a mere ministerial appendage to the numerous colleges— the 
civic O.xford, for instance, existing for the sake of the n««deTtiio Oxford, 
and not vice rend— it has natnrallj happened that the students honour 
Trith the name of " a man” him only who wears a cap and gown. 
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lesson \rliich Tronld be taught eren to the most thonghtlcss 
of men — 

“ Could field, or grove, or any spot of earth, 

Show to hie ^e an image of the pangs 
IVhich it hath witness’d ; render ba(dc an echo 
Of the sad steps I7 which it hath been trod."* 

meantime, my delay was due to anything rather than to 
waning interest On the contrary, the real cause of my 
dday was the too great profnudity, and the increasing 
profundity, of my interest in this regeneration of our 
national poetry ; and the increasing aw^ in dne propor- 
tion to the decaying thonghtlesaness of boyhood, which 
possessed me for the character of its author. So fiir fiNnn 
n^lecting Wordsworth, it is a fact that twice I had nnder- 
taken a long journey es^iessly for the purpose of paying 
my respects to Worteorth; twice I came so for as the 
little rustic inn (then the solo inn of the neighbourhood) 
at Church Coniston ; and on neither occasion could I sum- 
mon confidence enough to present myself before him. It 
tvas not that I had any want of proper boldness fur fiicing 
the most numerous company of a mixed or ordinary (dia- 
racter: reserved, indeed, I wns^ perhaps even shy— from 
the character of my mind, so profoundly meditatiTe. and 
the character of my life, so profoundly sequestered — but 
still, from connteracting causes I was not defident in a 
reasonable sdf-confidcnce towards the world generally. But 
the veiy imago of Wordsworth, as I preSgored it to my 
own planet-struck eye, crushed my iacnltieB as before Eligah 
or St Paul. Twic^ os I hare said, did I advance as 
far as the Lake of Coniston ; which is about dght miles 

See the divine passage fm the Sixth Book of " The Exenrsion") 
“ Ah, whot a lesson to a thonghtless man," &o. 
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ftdm tlie cbuTch of Grasmere, and once I absolntdy \rent 
forwards from Ooniston to the very gorge* of Hammcrscar, 
fjpom which the whole Vale of Grasmere suddenly breaks 
upon the view in a style of almost theatrical surprise with 
its lovely valley stretching before the eye in the distance, 
the lake lying immediatdy bdow, with its solemn ark-like 
island of four and a half acres in size seemingly floating on 
its surface, and its exquisite outline on the opposite shores 
revealing all its little bays* and wild sylvan margin, 
feathered to the edge with wild flowers and ferns. In 
one quarter, a little wood, stretching for about half a mile 
towards the outlet of the lake ; more directly in opposition 
to the spectator, a few green fields; and beyond them, 
just two bowshots from the water, a little white cottage 
Reaming from the midst of trees, with a vast and seemingly 
never-ending scries of ascents, rising above it to the height 
of more than three thousand feet. That little cottage was 
Wordsworth’s from the time of his marriage, and earlier ; 
in fact, from the beginning of the century to the year 1808. 
Afterwards, for many a yt;ar, it was mine. ^ Catching one 
hasty glimpse of this loveliest of landscape)^ I retreated 
like a guilty thing, for fear I might be surprised by Words- 
worth, and then returned faintheartedly to Coniston, and 
so to Oxford, re infedd. 

This was in 1806. And thus flur, from mere excess of 
nervous distrust in my own powers. for sustaining a con- 
verKition with Wordsworth, I had for nearly, five years 
shrunk from a meeting for which, b^ond all things undei- 
heaven, I longed. In early youth I laboured under a 

* All wbicli inimitable graces of natnie have, by the hands of 
mechanic art, by solid masonry, by whitewashing, &c., been eztpiv 
minated os a growth of weeds and nnisancos for thirty yean;.— 
Avgust 17, 1853. 
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^culiar embarrassment and pcntuy of words, when I 
sought to conrey mj thoughts adequately upon interest- 
ing subjects : neither was it words only that I wanted ; but 
1 could not unrard, I could not even make pcrfcclJy con- 
scious to myself the subsidiary thoughts into whiidi one 
leading thought often radiates ; or, at least, I could not 
do this with*anything like the rapidity requisite for con- 
vcisation. I laboured lilm a sibyl instinct with the burden 
of prophetic woe, as often as I found myself dealing with 
any topic in which the understanding combined with deep 
feelings to suggest mixed and tangled thoughts : and thus 
partly — ^i)artly also from my invincible habit of reverie — 
at that era of my I had a must distinguished talent 
•‘pmrJc.sUause.'' W’Didaworth, from something of the 
same causes, suffered (by his^own rq>ort to n^self) at the 
same age from pretty much the same infinni^. ■ And yet, 
in more ad\-anccd 3 ‘ears — probably about twenty-eight or 
tlurty — both of us acquired a remarkable fluency in the 
art of unfolding our thoughts colloquially. However, at 
that period my deficiencies were what I have described. 
And after all, though I had no absolute cause for antici- 
pating contempt, I was so far right in my fears, that sinco 
tlmt time 1 have had occasion to perceive a worldly tone of 
sentiment in 'W'ordsworth, not less than in hliB. Hannah 
Dlore and other literary people^ by which they were led to 
set a higher value upon a limited respect from a person 
high in the world’s esteem, than upon the most lavish 
spirit of devotion from an obscipe quarter. How, in that 
point, my feelings arc far otherwisa 

Meantime, the world went on; events kcq>t moving; 
and, amongst them, in the course of 1807, occurred tho 
event of Coleridge’s return to Hnginnd from his ofiScial 
statiou in the Governor’s fomfly at Malta. At Bridge- 
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water, as I hare aiiEady recorded, in the summer of 1807, 
I was introduced to him. Several weeks after he came 
with his family to the Bristol HoIrWells, at which, hy acd- 
dent, I was then visiting. On calling upon him, I found 
that he had been engaged by the Boyal Institution to 
lecture at their theatre in Albemarle Street, during the 
coming winter of 1807-8 ; and, consequently, was embar- 
rassed about the mode of conveying his family to Keswick. 
Upon tiiis, I offered my services to escort them iu a post- 
chaise. This offer was cheerfully accepted; and at the 
latter end of October we set forwards — ^hlrs. Coleridge^ 
viz., with bp two sons — Hartley, aged nin^ Derwent^ 
about seven — ^her beautiful little daughter,* about five; 
and, finally, myself. Going 1^ the .direct route through 
Gloucester, Bridgenorth, &&, on the third day we reached 
liveipool, where I took up my quarters at a hotd, whilst 
hirs. Coleridge paid a visit of a few days to a very interest- 
ing family, who had become friends of Southey during bis 
visit to Portugal These were the Misses Koster, daugh- 
ters of an English gold merchant of celebrity, who had 
recently quitted lasbon on the approach of the Erench 
army under Junot. Mr. Koster did me the honour to call 
at my quarters, and invite me to his house ; an invitation 
which I very readily accepted, and had thus on oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted witii a family the most 


^ Thai most accomplished, and to Coleridge most pious daughter, 
whose recent death aflficted so very many who knew her oiriy by 
her writings. She had married her conrin, Seijeant Coleridge, 
and in that way retained her iUnstrions maiden name as a wife. At 
seventeen, when last I saw her, she was the most perfect of all pen- 
sive, nun-lihe, intellectual beauties that I have seen in real breathing 
life. The upper parts of her face were verily divine. See, ftr av 
artist’s opinion, the Life of that admirable man Collins, by his son. 
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accomplislicd I bad ever kno\ra. At dinner thcto appeared 
only tbe family pariy — sereial daughters, and one son, a 
fine young man of trrmty, but who was eomdou^y dying 
of Mthma. hlr. £oster, the head of the ihmiiy, was distin- 
guished for his good sense and practical information ; bn^ 
in lireipool, even more so by his eccentric and obstinate 
denial of certain notorious Civcnts ; in particular, some two 
years later, he dmiied that any such battle as Tolavera had 
ever been fought, and had a largo wager depending upon 
the dedtioiL His honso was the resort of distinguished 
formgncrs ; and, on the first evening of my dining there, 
as well as afterwords, I there met that marvel of women, 
Madame CatalonL 1 hod heard her repeatedly ; bnt never 
before been near enough to see her smile and converse — 
even to be honoured with a smile myself. She and Lat^ 
Hamilton were the most effectively brilliant women I ever 
saw. However, on this occasion, the Misses Eoster out- 
shone even La Oataloni; to her thgr talked in the most 
fluent Italian j to some foreign mm, in Portuguese ; to one 
in French; and to most of the party in English; and each, 
by turns, seemed to be their native tongue. Nor did 
they ditinki even in the presence of the mighty enchan- 
tress, from e:dubituig their musical sldlL 

Leaving laveriraol, after about a week’s delay, we pm*- 
Eued our journey northwards. We had 'slqit on the first 
day at Lancaster. Consequently, at the rate of motion 
which then prevailed throughout Englond — which, how- 
ever, was rardy equalled on that western road, where all 
things were in oticar ty comparison with tbe eastern and 
southern roads of the kingdom — yn found ourselves,' about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, at Ambleaide^ fourteen miles 
to the north-west of Ecnda^ and thirly-tix from Lancaster. 
Therrv for the last time, we stopped to change horses ; and 
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about four o'clock we found ourselves on the summit of 
the White Moss, a hill wliich rises between the second and 
third milestones on the stage from Ambleside to Keswick^ 
and which then retarded the traveller's advance by a fnll 
fifteen minutes, but is now evaded by a lower line of road. 
In ascending tliis hill, from weariness of moving so slowly, 
I, with the two Coleridges, had alighted ; and, as we all 
chose to refresh oursdves by running dofwn the hiU into 
Grasmere, we had left the chaise behind us, and had even, 
lost the sound of the wheels at times, when all at once we 
came, at an abmpt tom of the road, in si^t of a white 
cottage, with two yew-trees breaking the glare of its white 
walls. A Eiudden shock seized me on recognising this 
cottage, of which, in the previous year, I had gained a 
momentary glimpse from Hammerscar, on the opposite 
side of the lake. I paused, and felt my old panic return- 
ing upon me ; but just then, as if to take away all doubt 
upon the subject, I saw Hartley Coleridge,, who had gained 
upon me considerably, suddenly turn in at a garden gate ; 
this motion to the right at once confirmed me in my 
belief that here at last we had reached our port ; that this 
little cottage was tenanted by that man whom, of all the 
men from the beginning of rime, 1 most fervently desired 
to see ; that in less than a minute, I riiould meet Words- 
worth face to face. Coleridge was - of opinion that, if a 
man were really and consciovdy to see an ajTparition, in 
such circumstances death would be the inevitable result ; 
and, if so, the wish which we hear so commonly expressed 
for such experience is as thoughtless as that of SgQgle. in 
the Grecian Mythology, so natural in a female that her 
leva: should visit her m grande a>stu7pe — ^presumptuous 
ambition, that imcxpect^y wrought its own ruinous chas- 
tisement ! J>idged by Coleridge’s tcsi^ my situation could 



not liavc been so terrific as Iii$ \rlio anticipates a gliost ; 
for, certain]}*, 1 snrrircd tliis meeting ; but at that instant 
it seemed prett}* much the same to my ovm fedings. 

Xerer before or since can I reproach mysdf frith haring 
trembled at the approadiing presence of any creature that 
is bom of TToman, excepting only, for once or tirice in my 
life, fToman herself, l^otr, howerer, I did tremble ; and 
I forgo^ frhat in no other circumstances I could hare for. 
gotten, to stop for the coming np of the cliaise, that I might 
be ready to hand Mrs. Coleridge out Had Charlemagne 
and all his peerage been behind me, or Caisar and his 
eqmpage, or Death on his pale horsey I should hare foi 
gotten them at that moment of intense expectation, and of 
eyes fasdnated to irhat lay before me, or frhat might in 
a moment appear. Through the little gate I pressed for- 
vtnrd } ten steps bqyond it lay the principal door of the 
iiouae. To this, no longer dearly conscious of my tmn 
fedings I passed on rapidly ; I heard a step, a roicc, and 
like a ihish of lightning, I saw the figure emerge of a 
tallish man, frho hdd out his hand, and saluted me frith 
must cordial expressions of frclcome. The chaise, bofr- 
crer, diufring np to the gate at that moment, he (and 
there needed no Coman nomendator to tdl me that this 
/le ft'as 'Wordsworth) fdt himself summoned to adrnnee and 
rcccire Mrs. Coleridge. 1^ therefore, stunned almost with 
the actual accomplishment of a catnstr(q)he so long anti- 
dpated and so long postjwned, mechanically went forward 
into the house. A little scmi-restihule between two doors 
prefaced the entrance into what might be considered tho 
principal room of the cottage. It was an oblong square, 
not aborc dght and a half feet high, sixteen feet long, and 
tn-elre broad ; rery prettily wainscoted from the floor to 
the ceiling with dark polished oal^ slightly embellished 
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Yet Btrange it is- to tell that, in these eyes of vesper gentle* 
ness, there \ras a considerahle obliquity of vision ; and 
much beyond that slight obHquiiy which is often sup-- 
posed to be an attractive foible in the countenance : this 
ought to have been displeasing or repulsive ; yet, in fact, it 
was not. Indeed all fanltsi, had they been ten times more 
and greater, would have been neutralized by that supreme 
expression of her feature^ to the unity of which every 
lineament in the fixed parts, and every undulation in the 
moving parts of her countenance, concurred, viz., a sunny 
benignity — a radiant gradousness — such as in this world 
I never saw surpassed. 

Immediatdy behind' her moved a lady, shorter', slighter, 
and perhaps, in all other respects, as different from her 
in personal characteristics, as could have been wished for 
the most effective contrast. ** Her face was of Egyptian 
brown rarely, in a woman of English birth, had I seen 
a more determinate gipsy ten. Her eyes were not soft, as ^ 
Sirs. Wordsworth’s, nor were they fierce or bold; but\ 
They were wild and startling, and hurried in their motion. 
Her manner was warm and even ardent; her sensibility 
seemed constitutionally deep ; and some subtle fire of im- 
passioned intellect apparently burned within her, which, 
being alternately pushed forward into a conspicaous ex- 
pression by the inepressilde instincts of her temperament, 
and then immediately checked, in obedience to tiie de- 
conim of her sex and age, and her maidenly condition, 
gave to her whole demeanour, and to her conversation, an 
air of embarrassment, arid even of s^-confiicf^ that was 
almost distressing to witness. Even her very utterance 
and enundation often suffered in point of dearness and 
steadiness from the agitation of her excessive organic 
sensibility. At times, the self- counteraction and ' self* 
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liatabis of her feelings caused her even to stammer, and 
Fo determinatcljr to stammesr, that a stranger vrho should 
hare seen her and qmtted her in that state of feeling, 
would have certainly set her down for one plagued with 
that infirmity of speech, os distressingly as Charles Lamb 
himself. This was Miss Wordsworth, the only sister of 
the poet — ^his “ Dorothy j” who naturally owed so .mudi 
to the lifelong intercourse with her great brother, in his 
most soUtaiy and sequestered years; but, on the other 
naud, to whom he has acknou'ledged obligations of the 
profoundcst nature ; and, in jmrticular, this mighty one, 
tlirough which we also, the admirers and the woishippera 
of this great poet, am become equally her debtors — that, 
whereas the intellect of Wordsworth was, its original 
tendency, tqo^tem, too austere, too much enamoured 
of an ascetic harsh sublimity, she it was — ^the kdy who 
]ji>ccd by his side continualiy through eylran and moun- 
tain trades, in Highland glens, and in the dim recesses 
of German cliaicflal=bnmms — ^that first couehed his eye 
to the sense of beauty, humanized him by the gentler 
charitico, and engrafted, with her delicate female toudi, 
those graces upon the ruder growths of his nature, whidi 
hare dnee dothed the forest of his genius with a foliage 
corrcsponrling in loveliness and beauty to the strength 
of its boughs and the massincss of its trunks. The 
greatest deductions from Miss Wordsworth’s attractions, 
and from the exceeding interest whidi surrounded her in 
li^t of her character, of her lustory, and of the rdation 
which she fulfilled towards her brother, was the glnuping 
quickness of her motions, and other dicnmstances in her 
deportment (such as her stooinng attitude when walking), 
winch gaio on ungraceful, and even, on unsexuid character 
to her appearance when ontKif-doora. She did not cat 
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iivate the graces which preside over the person and its 
carriage. But, on the other hand, she was a person of 
very remarkable endowments intellectually; and, in ad- 
dition to the other great services which she rendered to 
her brother, -this I may mention, as greater than all the 
rest, and it was one which equally operated to the benefit 
of every casual companion in a walk — ^viz., the exceeding 
^finpathy, always ready and always profound, by which 
she made all that one could tdl her, all that one could 
describe, all that one could quote from a foreign author, 
reverberate, as it were, <t p lutieu rs reprises, to one’s own 
feelings, by the manif^t impression it made upon Tiers. 
The pulses of light are not more quick or more inevitable 
in their flow and undulation, than were the answering and 
echoing movements of her sympathizing attention. Her 
knowledge of literature was uregular, and thoroughly un- 
systematia She .was content to be ignorant of many 
things ; but what she knew and had really mastered lay 
where it could not be disturbed — ^in the temple of her own 
most fervid heart 

Such were the two ladies, who, with himsdf and two 
children, and at that time one servant^ composed the poet’s 
household. They were both, I believ^ about twenty-eight 
years old ; and, if the reader inquires about the single 
point which I have left untouched in their portraiture — 
viz., the style of their manners — I may say that it was, in 
some pointy naturally of a plain household dmpliciiy, but 
every way pleasing, unaffected, and (as rejects lUm. Words- 
worth) even dignified. Few persons had seen so little as 
tMs la^ of the world. She had seen nothing of high lif^ 
for ^e had seen little of any. Consequently, she was un- 
acquainted with the conventional modes of behaviour, pre- 
scribed in particular situations I7 high breeding. But^ as 
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-diese modes are little more than the product of dispassion- 
ate good senses applied to the circumstance of the case, 
it is-soipiiang ho\r fev deddende are perceptibly erento 
the met vigilant ^e— or, at least, essential defidendes — 
in the general demeanour of any unaffected young vroman, 
acting habitually under a sense of semial dignify and 
natural courte^. hllss Wordsworth had seen more of lify 
and even of good company ; for she hod lived, when quite 
a girl, under the protection of Dr. Cookson, a near relative, 
canon of Windsor, and a personal favourite of the Doyal 
Family, cspcdnlly of Geoige m. Consequently, she ought 
to have been the mote polished of the two ; and yet, from 
greater natural aptitudes for refinynent of manner in her 
sister-in-law, and partly, perhaps, &om her more quiet and 
subdued manner, Mrs. Wordsworth would have been pro- 
nounced veiy much the more lady-like person. 

From the interest which attaches to anybody so nearly 
connected as these two ladies with a great poet, I have 
allowed mysdf a larger latitude than else might have 
been justifiable in describing them. I now go on with my 
narrative ; — 

I was ushered up a little flight of stairy fourteen in all, 
to a little drawing-room, or whatever the reader dwoses to 
can it. Wordsworth himself has described the fireplace 
of this room ns his 

« Half-^tchen and half-parlour fire." 

It was not fully seven feet six inches high, and, in other 
respects, pretty nearly of the some dimensions ns the rustic 
ball below. There was, however, in a small recess, a 
library of perhaps three hundred volumes, which seemed 
to consecrate the room os the poet’s study and composing 
room ; and sudi occasionally it was. But far oftener ho 
F 2 
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both studied, as I found, ana composed on the high road. 

I had not been two minutes at the fireside when in came . 
Wordsworth, returning from his friendly attentions to the • 
travelers bdow, who, it seemed, had been ovet^-persuaded 
by heritable solicitations to stay for this night in Gras- 
mere, and to make out the remaining thirteen miles of their 
road to Keswick on the following day. ‘ Wordsworth en- 
tered. And “ xoJmUUx ” — to use a Westmoreland as wdl . 
as a Scottidi expression — ** v/hatiike” was Wordsworth? 
A reviewer in ‘‘Tait’s Magazine”* notidng some recent 
collection of literary portraits, gives it as opinion that 
Charles Lamb’s head was the finest among tiiem. This re- 
mark may have been justified by the engraved portraits ; 
but, certainly, the critic would have canc^ed il^ hiid he 
seen the original heads — at least, had he seen them in youth 
or in maturity ; for Charles Lamb bore age with less dis- 
advantage to the intellectual expression of his appearance 
than Wordsworth, in whom a sanguine complexion had, of 
late years, usurped upon the original bronze-tint ; and tbis 
change of hue, and change in the qualily of sMn, had been 
made fourfold more conspicuous, and more unfavourable 
in its general effect, by the hardi contrast of erizded hair 
which had displaced the original brown. Ko change in 
personal appearance ever can have been so unfortunate ; 
for, generally speaking, whatever other disadvantages old 
•age may bring along with it> one effect, at leasts in male 
sulgects, has a compensating tendency — ^that^it removes 
any tone of vigour too harsh, and mitigates the egression 
of power too unsubdued. But, in Wordsworth, the effect 
of the change has been to substitute an air of animal vigour, 
or, at least, hardiness, as if derived from constant eiqposaro 
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to tlie Trind and \rcatbcr, for the fine eombte complesinn 
which he once wore, resembling that of a Venetian senator 
or a Spanish monk. 

Here, howe^'cr, in describing the personal appearance ot 
W^oidsworth, I go back, of conise^ to the point of time at 
which I am speaking. He was, upon the whole, not a 
well-made man. His legs were pointedly condemned by all 
female conno isseurs in legs ; not that th (7 were bad in any 
way which would force itself upon your notice — ^therc was 
no absolute deformity about them ; and undoubtedly they 
had been serviceable legs beyond the avemge standard of 
human requisition; for I calculate, upon good data, that 
until these identical legs Wordsworth must have traversed 
a di«taiicc of 17tf,000 to 180,000 English mOes — a mode 
Ilf exertion whicli, to him, stood in the stead of alcohol 
and all other stimulants whatsoever to the animal spirits ; 
to which, indeed, ho was indebted for a life of undouded 
happiness, and uu for much of what is most cscdlent in 
his writingi. But, uscM as th^ have proved themselves, 
the Wordsworthian legs wore certainly not ornamental ; and 
it was really a pity, as I agreed with n lady in thinking, 
that he had not another pair for evening dress parties 
— ^when no boots lend their friendly aid to mask our 
imperfections from the eyes of female rigorists — those 
t^c^ian^f-i furmanm spectatriecs. A sculptor would certainly 
have disapproved of their oontpur. But the worst part of 
Wordsworth’s person was tlie bnst ; there was a narrou'ncss 
and a droop about tho shoulders which became striking, 
and had an cficct of meannes^ when brought into close 
jiixrupositlun with a figure of a more statuesque build. 
Once on a summer evening, walking in the Vale of Lang- 

dalc u-ith Wordswortli, his sister, and Mr. J , a native 

Westmoreland clcigyman, I remember that Miss Wonhv 
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vorth vras posilircly mortiiiccl hy the peculiar illustration 

vrhich settled upon this defective conformation. Mr. J , 

a fine towering figure^ sb: feet high, massy and columnar 
in his proportions, happened to bo walking, a little in 
advance, with Wordsworth ; jiJjss Wordsworth and mysdf 
being in the rear ; and from the nature of the conversation 
which then prevailed in our front rank, something or other 
about mon(9', devises, buying and selling, we of the rear- 
guard thought it requisite to preserve this arrangement 
for a space of three miles or more ; during which time, 
at intcnrals, hliss Wordsworth would exclaim, in a tone of 
vexation, “ Is it posdble, — can that bo "Vl^llinm ? How 
very mean he loolcs !” And she did not conceal a morti- 
fication that seemed really painful, until I, for my part, 
could not forbear laughing outright at the serious interest 
which she carried into ibis trifle. She was, however, right, 
as regarded the mere visual judgment. Wordsworth’s figure, 
with all its defects, was brought into powerful relief by one 
which had been oist in a more square aud massy mould ; 
and in such a case it impressed a spectator with a sense of 
absolute meanness more especially when viewed from 
behind, and not counteracted by his countenance ; and yet 
Wordsworth was of a good height (five feet ten), and not 
a slender man ; on the contrary, by the side of Southey, 
his limbs looked thick, almost in a di^roportionate degree. 
But the total efiect of Wordsworth’s person was always 
worst in a state of motion. Mcantimo, his face — ^that was 
one which would have made amends for greater defects of 
figure. Many such, and finer, I have seen amofigst the 
portraits of Titian, and, in a later period, amongst those of 
Tandyko, from the great era of Charles l, as also from the 
court of Elizabeth and of Charles n., but none which has 
more impressed me in my own time. 
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Haydon, in his great pictnre of " Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem,” has introdneed TVordsworth in the character of 
a disciple attending his Divine Master, and Voltaire in the 
character of a sneering Jewirii elder. This-£icc is well 
known ; and, as the pictnre itsdf is tolerably wdl known 
to the pnbiic eje, there are mnltitudes now living who will 
have seen a very impressive likeness of Wordsworth — some 
consdonsly ; some not sn^ecting it. There will, however, 
always be many who have not seen any portrait at all of 
Wordsworth ; and therefore I will describe its general ont- 
iinc and effect. It was a face of the long order, often 
falsely classed as ovxd ; bnt a greater mistake is made ly 
many people in supposing the long face which prevailed so 
remarkably in the Elizabethan and Carolinian period^ to 
have become extinct m our owtl Miss Ferrier, in one of 
her novels Marriage,” I think), makes a Highland girl 
protest that <‘no Englishman wiVA/turounef /ace” shall ever 
wean her heart from her own country ; but England is 
not the land of round faces ; and those have observed littl^ 
indeed, who think so : France it is that grows the round 
fncci, and in so large a majority of her province^ that it 
has become one of the national characteristics. And the 
remarkable impression which an Englishman receives fh>m 
the eternal recuncncc of the orbicular cormtcnance, proves 
of itself without any consciout testimony, how the fact 
stands j in the blind sense of a monotony, not felt else* 
where, lies involved an argument that cannot be gainsaid. 
Desidc.s, even upon an & priori argument, how is it possible 
that the long face so prevalent in England, ly aU confes- 
sion, in ccrtaii* qrlendid eras of onr history, should have 
had tim<^ in some five or rix generation^ to grow extinct 7 
Again, tlic character of face varies essentially in different 
provinces. Wales has no connexion in this respect with 
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Dcvonslure, nor Kent ivitli Yorkshire, nor either wilh 
Westmoreland. England, it is tni^ tends, b^ond all 
known examples, to a general amalgamation of differences, 
by means of its unrivalled freedom of intercourse. Yet, 
even in England, law and necessity have opposed as yet 
such and so many obstacles to the tree diffusion of labour, 
that every generation occupies, by at least five-sixths of 
its numbers, the ground of its ancestors. 

The moveable part of a population is chiefly the higher 
liart ; and it is the lower classes that, in every nation, com- 
pose the fundus, in which lies latent the national face, as 
w’cll ns the :^Hbnal character. Each exists here in racy 
purity and integrity, not disturbed in ‘the one by alien 
intermarriages, nor in the other by novelties of opinion, or 
other casual effects, derived from education and reading. 
Now', look into this fundus, and you will find, in many 
districts, no such prevalence of the rotmd orbicular face, 
as some people erroneously suppose; and in Westmore- 
land, especially, the andent long face of the Elizabethan 
period, powerfully resembling in all its lineaments the 
andent Roman face, and often (though not so uniformly) 
the face of northern Italy in modem times. The face of Sir 
Walter Scott, as Irving, the pulpit orator, once remarked 
to me, was the indigenous face of the Border : the mouth, 
which was bad, and the entire low'cr part of the face, 
are seen repeated in thousands of working-men ; or, as 
Irving chose to illustrate his position, in thousands of 
Border hpre^jockeys.” In like manner, Wordsworth’s face 
was, if not absolutely the indigenous face of the Lake 
district, at any rate a variety of that face, a modification 
of that original t}’pe. The head w'as well filled' out ; and 
tliere, to begin with, was a great advantage over the head 
of Charles Lamb, which was absolutely Inmmted in the 
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poEierior resion — sawn of^ as it were, by no timid fowyer. 
xlie forehead was not remarkably lofty — and, by tlie way, 
some artists, in thdr ardonr for realizing their phrcno> 
lopcal preconceptions, not snlfcring nature to Buixcnder 
qnictly and by slow degrees her real alphabet of ragns and 
Iucrogly{>hic characters, bnt forcing her language prema- 
turely into conformity with thmr own crude speculations, 
liave pven to Sir Walter Scott a pile of forehead which is 
nnpleasing and cataphysical, in fact, a caricature of any- 
thing that is ever seen in nature, and would Qf real) be 
esteemed a deformity; in one instance — ^that which was 
introduced in some annual or other — ^the forehead makes 
about two-thirds of the entire fac& Wordsworth’s fore- 
head is also liable to caricature misrepresentations in these 
days of phrenology : bu^ whatever it may appear to be iu 
any man’s fanciful portrait, the real living fordiead, as I 
have been in the habit of seeing it fur more than fivo-and- 
twenty years, is not remarkable fur its height ; bnt it is, 
perhaps, remarkable fur its breadth and espontive develop- 
ment Neither arc the eyes of Wordsworth large,” os is 
erroneously stated somewhere in “Peter’s Letters on the 
coiitmiT, they are (I think) rather small ; but t^ial docs not 
inteifure with their effect, which at times is fine, and suit- 
able to his intcllectnal character. At times, I say, for the 
depth end subtlety of <ycs, even their colouring (as to con- 
dcnsr.tion or dQntion), varies exceedingly with the state of 
the Ftonuudi ; and if young ladies were aware of the ma- 
gical transformations which can bo wrought in the depth 
and sweetness of the (yc by a few weeks’ walking’ exercise, 
I fancy we slionld sec &i»r halnts in this point altered 
gre;itly for the better. I have seen- Wordsworth's eyes 
ofccntiinrs affected powerfully in this respect ; bis eyes are 
nut, niidiT any circumstance^ bright, lustrous, or lucrcing ; 
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but^ after a long day’s toil in valldag, I liavc seen them 
assume an appearance the most solemn and spiritual that 
it is possible for the human eye to \rear. The light vrhich 
reddes in them is at no time a superficial light ; but^ under 
favourable accidents, it is a light which seems to come 
from unfathomed depths : in fact, it is more truly entitled 
to be held "the light that never was on land or sea,” a 
light radiating from some far spiritual world, than any the 
most idealizing that ever yet a painter’s hand created. The 
nose, a tittle arched, and huge ; wlucdi, by the way .(accord- 
ing to a natural phrenology, esdstang centuries ago amongst 
some of the lowest amongst the human species), has ahvays 
been accounted an unequivocal expression of animal appe- 
tites organically strong. And that expressed the simple 
truth : Wordsworth’s intellectual passions were fervent and 
strong ; but they rested upon a basis of preternatural animal 
sensibility difinsed through all the animal passions (or ap- 
petites^ ; and something of that will be found to hold of all 
poets who have been great by original force and power, 
not (as Yirgil) by means of fine management and exqui- 
site artifice of composition applied to their conceptions. 
The mouth, and the whole circungacendes of the mouth, 
composed the strongest feature in Wordsworth’s face; there 
-was nothing specially to be noticed that I know of, in the 
mere outline of the lips ; but the swdl and protrusion of 
the parts above and around the mouth, are both noticeable 
in themselves, and also because .tliey remind me of a very 
interesting fact whidi I discovered about three years after 
this my first visit to Wordsworth. 

Being a great collector of everything rdating to Milton, 
I had naturally possessed mysdf, whilst yet very young, 
of j^chardson the painter’s thick octavo volume of notes 
on the "Paradise Lost.” It happened, however, that my 



eripy, in conEcqacnce of that moajaJbr portrait collecting 
t7liich has stripped so many English classics of their en- 
graved portraits, granted the portrait of Milton. Subw 
quendy I ascertained 'that it onght io have had a reiy 
good likeness of the great poet ; and I never rested until 
I proenred a copy of the hook rrhich had not suffered in 
tins respect hy the fatal admiration of the amateur. The 
particular copy offered to me \ras one rrhich had been 
priced unusually high, on account of the unusually fine 
specimen rfhich it contained of the engraved portrait. 
This, for a particular reason, I uus ezceedipgly amdons 
to sec ; and the reason rras — ^thnt, according to an aneo- 
dote reported Bichardson himsMf, this portrait^ of all 
that vrero shovm to her, uus the only one acknowledged 
hy Milton’s last surviving dapghter to he a strong like- 
ness of her father. And her involuntary gestures con- 
curred with her deliberate words : — ^for, on seeing all the 
rest, she was rilent and inanhnate ; but the very instant 
she beheld that crayon drawing, from whicdi is derived the 
engraved head in Bichardson’s hook, die hurst out into a 
rapture of passionate recognition ; exdaiming — ” That is 
my father I that is my dear father I " Baturally, there- 
fore, after sudi a testimony, so much stronger tli-iu any 
other person in the world could offer to the autbentie 
value of this portrait, I was eager to see it 
Judge of my astonishment, when, in this portrait of 
Milton, I saw a likeness nearly perfect of Wardsworth, 
better hy much than any which I have’ since seen of 
thoso expressly painted for himself Qlie likeness is tole- 
luhly preserved in that hy Cairuthei^ in .which one of the 
little Bydal waterfalls, &&, nomposes a background j yet 
this is much inferior, as a mere portrait of 'Wo^sworth, to 
tlio Bichardson head of Milton ; and thii^ I believe, is the 
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Inst -which represents Wordsworth in the vigour of bis 
power. The rest, which I have not seen, may he better 
ns works of art (for anything I know to the contrary), 
hut th(^y must labour under the great disadvantage of pre- 
senting the features when “ defeatured ” in the degree and 
the way I have described, by the peculiar ravages of old 
age, as it affects this family; for it is noticed of the Words- 
worths, by those who are familiar with their peculiarities, 
tluit, in their very blood and constitutional difference)^ 
lie hidden causes that are able, in some mysterious way, 

“ Tboso shocks of pnssion to prep.-iic 
That kill tho bloom hofora its time, 

And blanch, withont the owner's crime, 

The most resplendent hair.’*' 

Some people, it is notorious, live faster by much than 
others; tho oil is burned out sooner in one consfituiion 
than another : and the cause of this may be various ; but, 
in the Wordsworths, one part of the cause is, no doubt, 
tho secret fire of a temperament too fervid ; the self-con- 
Ruming energies of the brain, that gnaw at the heart and 
life-strings for ever. In that account which “ The Excur- 
sion ” presents to us of an imaginaiy Scotsman, who, to 
still the tumult of his hear^ when visiting the cataracts of 
a mountainous region, obliges himself to study the laws 
of light and colour, as they affect the rainbow of the stormy 
waters; vainly attempting to mitigate the fever which 
consumed him, ly entangling his mind in profound specu- 
lations ; raising a cross-fire of artillery from the subtilizing 
intellect, under the vain conceit that in this way he could 
silence the mighty battery of his impas^oned heart — there 
wo read a picture of Wordsworth and his own youth. Li 
Sliss Wordsworth, every thoughtfiil observer might read 
the same self-consuming style of thought And the effect 
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upon each 'nas so pou’ciM for the promotion of a prema- 
ture old age, and of a premature esprcsdon of old ngc, 
that strangers inroriahlj supposed them fifteen to trrenty 
years older then they urcre. And I remember Wordsworth 
once laughingly reporting to me, on returning from a 
short journey in 1809, a little personal anecdote, which 
snfilcicnfly showed what was the -spontaneous impression 
upon that sutyect of casnal strangers, whose feelings were 
not confused by prerious knowledge of the tmtL He was 
trarclling by n stage-coa(di, and seated outside, amongst 
a gond half-dozen of fellow-passengers. One of these, an 
elderly man, who confessed to haring passed the grand 
climactciical year (9 multiplied into 7) of 63, though he 
did not say predsdy by how many years, said to Wordst 
worth, upon some anticipations which they had been 
mutually discussing of changes likely to result from enclo-| 
snres, &a, then going on or pregecting — “ Ay, ay, anotiier 
dozen of years will show us strange sights ; but you and 
I can hardly expect to see them.** — How sol” said 
Wordsworth. « How so, my friend t How old do you 
take me to be 1” — Oh, I beg pardon,” Bind the other ; 
•< I meant no offence — ^bnt what T looking at Wordsworth 
more attentively — " you’ll never see threescore, Tm of 
ojnnion meaning to say that Wordsworth had seen it 
already. And, to show that he was not singular in so 
thinking, he appealed to all the other passengers ; and the 
motion pasised (nc^ eoiu), that Wordsworth was rather 
over than under sixty. Upon this he told them the literal 
truth — ^that he had not yet accomplished his thirty-ninth 
year. “ God hlcss me !” said the dimacterical man ; “ so 
then, oiler all, you’ll have a chance to see your dulder get 
up lik(^ and get settled I Only to think of that !" And 
so closed the conversation, leading to Wordsworth an on- 
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deniable record of his okh prematurdy expressed old age 
in this nnajSTected astonisbmeni^ amongst a whole parly of 
])lain men, that he could really bdong to a generation of 
the forward-looMng, who live by hope ; and might reason- 
ably espect to see a child of seven years old matured into 
a man. And yet as Wordsworth lived into his 82d year,| 
it is plain that the premature espression of decay does not' 
argue any real decay. 

Betnming to the question of portraits, I .would observe 
that ttiia ‘Ri cTiar da nn engraving of Milton has the advantage 
of presenting, not only ly far the best likeness of Words- 
worth, but of Wordsworth in the prime of his powers — a 
point essential in the case of one so liable to premature 
decay. It may be supposed that I took an early oppor- 
tunity of carrying the book down to Grasmer^ and calling 
for the opinions of Wordsworth’s &mily upon this most 
remarkable coincidence. Hot one member of tiiat family 
but was as much impressed as mysdf with the accuracy of 
the likeness. AU the peculiarities even were retained — a 
droopng appearance of the eyelids, that remarkable, swdl 
which I have noticed about the mouth, the way in which 
the hair lay upon the for^ead. In two points only there 
was a deviation from the rigorous truth of Wordsworth’s 
features — ^the face was a little too short and too broad, and 
the ^es were too large. There was .also a wr^th of laurel 
about the head, which (as Wordsworth remarked) disturbed 
the natural expression of the whole picture ; ds^ and witii 
these few allowances, he also admitted that the resemblance 
was, /or f7iat period of Jm Ufe^ perfect^ or as nearly so as 
art could accomplish. 

I have gone into so large and rarcumstantial a review 
of my recollections on this poinl^ as would have been 
trifling and tedious in excess, 'had these recollections to- 
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lated to a less Important man ; bnt I bare a ccrtidn knotr. 
ledge that the least of them -will x>os8ess a lasting and a 
grosnng interest in connexion Tri& William Wordsrrortlt. 
Hoir peculiar, bosT difibrent from the interest srhich ire 
grant to the ideas of a great philosopher, a great mathe- 
matidon, or a great reformer, is that burning interest 
wMch settles on the great poets who have made them- 
selres necessary to the human heart; who hare first 
brought into consciousness and have clothed in words, 
those grand catholic feelings that belong to the grand 
catholic situations of life through all its stages ; who have 
dothed them' in such words that human wit despairs of 
bettering them ! hGghty were the powers, solemn and serene 
is the memory, of Archimedes ; and Apollonius shines like 
" the starry Galileo” in the firmament of human genius ; 
yet how frosty is the feding associated with these names 
by comparison with that which, upon every sunny lawn, 
hy the side of every ancient forest, even in the farthest 
depths of Canada, many a yonng irmocent girl, perhaps at 
this very moment — ^looking now with fear to the dark 
recesses of the infinite forest, and now with love to the 
pages of the infinite poet, until the fear is absorbed and 
forgotten in the love — cherishes in her heart for the name 
and peteon of Shokspero * 

Thu Eng^sh language is travelling fast towards the 
fulfilment of its destiny. Through the influence of the 
dreadful Bcpublir^* that witbin tiie thirty lost years bos 


* Xot tnany months ago, the blind hostility of the Irish newspaper 
editors in America forged a Indiennu estimate of the. Irish nnmerical 
preponderance in the United States^ from which it was infened, as 
at least a potsilnlity, that tbo Irish Celtic langnage might come to 
dispute the pre-cmincace with the Engfisb. Otben ontidpated the 
same desUoy for the Germnn Bnt, In the meantime, the unresting 
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ran through all the stages of infanqr into the first stage 
of matuiitj, and through the English colonies — Afiican, 
Canadian, Tuditm^ Australian — the Engligh language ^and, 
therefor^ the English literature) is running forward to- 
wards its ultomate mission of eating up, like Aaron’s, rod, . 
all other languages. Even the Cerman and the Spanish 
will inevitably sink before it ; perhaps within 100 or 150 
years. In the recesses of California, in the vast solitudes 
of Australia, The Churchyard ammgiA ihe MmintamSy fiom 
Wordsworth’s « Excursion,” and many a scene of his shorter 
poems, will be read, even os now Shakq)ere is read amongst 
the forests of Canada. All which rdates to the writer of 
these poems will then bear a value of the same kind as 
that which attaches to our personal memorials (unhappily 
so slender) of Shakspere. 

Let me now attempt to trace, in a brief outline the chief 
incidents in the life of William Wordsworth, whidi are 
interesting, not only in virtue of thdr illustrious subject, 
but also as exhibiting a most remarkable (almost a pro- 
vidential) arrangement of circumstance^ all tending to 
one resvdt — that of insulating from worldly care^ and 
carrying onward from childhood to the grave,- in a state of 
serene happiness, one who was unfitted for daily toU, and, 
at all events, who could noi^ under such demands upon his 


career of the law-courts, of commerce, and of the national senate, 
that cannot suspend themselves for an hour, reduce the case to this 
dilemma: If the Irish and the Germans in the United States adapt 
tlieir general schemes of education to the service of their public am- 
bition, they must begin by training themsdves to the use of the lan- 
guage now'ptevailing on all the available stages of ambition. On the 
other band, by refusing to do this, they lose in the veiy outset evei^' 
point of advantage. In other words, adopting the English, they 
renounce the contest — not adopting it, they disqualify fhemselves 
the contest. 
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time and ansdcties, have prosecnted those genial labouis in 
whi(di all mankind have an interest. 

TViIliam 'Wordsworth was bom at Co(d£etmoath, a wnall 
town of Oumberland, lying about a dozen miles to the 
north-west of Keswick, on the high road finm that town 
to 'Whitehaven. His father was a solidtor, and acted as 
an agent for that Lord Lonsdal^ the immediate predecessor 
of the present,* who is not nnfiequently described by those 
who still remember him, as "the bad Lord Lonsdale.” Li 
what was he 'bad ) Chiefiy, I believe in this — ^that, being 
a man of great local power, founded on his rank, on his 
offidal station of Lord-Iaentenant over two counties, and 
on a very large estate, he used his power at times in a most 
oppressive way. I have heard it said that he was mad ; 
and, at any rate, he was inordinately capridous — capridous 
even to eccentridijy. Bnf^ perhaps, his madness was no- 
thing more than the intemperance of a hanghty and a head- 
strong win, encouraged by the consdonsness of power, and 
tempted to abuses of it 1y the algect servility which 
poverty and dependence presmited in one direction, embit- 
t^g the contrast of that defiance which inevitably freed 
lum in another, thronghout a land of freedom and amongst 
spirits as haughty as his own. He was a troe feudal chiei 
tain ; and, in the very approaches to his mansion, in the 
style of his equipage or whatever else was likdy to meet 
the public eye, he delighted to express his disdain of modem 
refinements, and the haughty cardessness of his magnifi- 
cence. The coach in whidi be used to visit Penrith, the 
nearest town to his prindpal house of Lowther, *was old 
and neglected ; his Imrscs fine^ but untrimmed ; and sudi 


* " 37<eprMC7ir.*”— Tluq.wa8 written about 1835, when the piw* 
cent Earl of Lonsdale meant the late Earl. 
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\ras the impression diffused about him by his gloomj 
temper and his habits of oppression, that the streets- \rere 
silent as he traversed them, and an awe sat upon many 
&ces (so, at least, I have heard a Penrith contemporary 
of the old despot declare), pretty much like that which 
may be supposed to attend the entry into a guilty town of 
some royal commission for trying state criminals. In his 
park, you saw some of the most magnificent timber in the 
kingdom — ^trees that were coeval with the feuds of York 
and Lancaster, yews that possibly had furnished bbws to 
(lOeur de lion, and oaks that might have built ^navy. 
AU was savage grandeur about these native forests iNtheir 
sweq)ing lawns and glades had been unapproached,\f6r 
centuries it might be, by the hand of art ; and amount 
them roomed — ^not the timid fallow deer — but tbnndfiri n^ 
^ves of wild horses. 

^Lord Londsdale went to London Im ffequently than 
else he might have dune, because at home he was allowed 
to forget that in this world there was any greater man 
than himself Even in London, however, his haughty in- 
justice found occasions for making itsdf known. On a 
court day (I revive an anecdote once familiarly known), 
St. James’s Street was lin^ ly cavalry, and the orders were 
peremptory that no carriages should be allowed to pass, 
except those which were carrying parties to court. Whether 
it were ly accident or ly way of wilfully provoking sudi 
a collision, Lord Lonsdale’s cmiage advanced ; and the 
coachman, in obedience to orders shouted out from the 
window, was turning down the forbidden ront^ when a 
trooper rode up to the horses’ headi^ and stopped them ; 
the thundering menaces of Lord Lonsdale perplexed the 
soldier, who did not know but he mi^t be bringing him- 
self into a scrape by persisting in his opposition but the 
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oSiccT OS duly, obserrisg the scene, rode np, and, in s 
determined tone, enforced the order, cauang two of his 
men to turn the horses' heads round into Ficcadillr. 
Lord Lonsdale threw his card to the officer, and a duel 
followed ; in which, however, the ontrageons ipjnstice of 
his lorddiip met with a pointed rebiike ; far the first 
person whom he snmmoned to his aid, in the qnaliiy of 
second, though a fiiend, and, I believe, a relative of his 
own, declined to sanction ly^ any interference so scanda- 
lous a qnaird with an officer for simply executing an 
official duty. In this dilemma (for probably he was aware 
that few military men would fiul to take the same dis- 
approving view of the affair) he applied to the present * 
Earl of Lonsdad^ then Sir William Lowther. ISther there 
must have been some needless disconrteey in the officer's 
mode of fhlfilling his duty, or else Sir Tillliam thought the 
necessity of the cas^ however wantonly provoked, a suffi- 
cient justification fbr a idative giving his asmstance^ even 
under circumstances of snih gg^g gions injustice. At any 
rate, it is due to Sir William, in mere candour, to siqrpose 
that he did nothing in this instance but what his conscience 
approved ; seeing, that in all others his conduct has been 
such as to win him the rmiversal respect of the two 
counties in which be is best knowm He it was that 
acted as second j and by a will which is said to have 
been dated tire some day, he became eventually possessed 
of a large property, which did not necessarily accompany 
the title. • 

Another anecdote is told of the same Lord Lonsdale, 
which expresses, in a more eccmitric way, and a way thav 
to many people will be_ affecting — to some shocking — ^the 

* VTha most now (1854) be dossed as the late Earl. 
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moody energy of his pa^ions. He loved, with passionate 
fervour, a fine young womiin, of humble parentage, in a 
Cumberland farmhouse. Her he had persuaded to leave 
her father, and put herself under his protection. Whilst 
yet young and beautiful, she died : Lord Lonsdale’s sor- 
row was profound ; he could not bear the thought of a 
final parting from that face which had become so familiar 
to his heart : he caused her to be embalmed ; a glass was 
placed over her features; and at intervals, when his 
thoughts reverted to her memory, hc foimd a consolation 
(or perhaps a luxurious itTitation)' of his sorrow, in visit- 
ing this sad memorial of his former happiness. This 
story, which I have often heard repeated by the country- 
people of Cumberland, strengthened the general feding 
of this eccentric nobleman's self-willed character, though 
in this instance complicated with a trait of character 
that argued nobler capacities. By what niles he guided 
himself in dealing with the various lauycrs, agents, or 
stewards whom his extensive estates brought into a de- 
pcndcn<y upon his justice or his moderation — ^whether, in 
fact, he had no rule, but left all to aeddent or caprice— 
I have never learned. Generally, I have heard it .said, 
that in some years of his life he resisted the payment o\ 
all bills indiscriminately, whidr he had any colourable 
plea for supposing to contain overcharges ; some fared ill, 
because they were ndghbours, and his lordship cordd 
say, tliat “he knew them to be knaves;" others fared 
wors^ because they were so remote, that “ how could his 
lorddiip know what they were?” Of this number, and 
possibly for this reason lefii unpaid, was Wordsworth’s 
father. Ho died whilst his four sons and one daughter 
were yet helpless children, leaving to them respectable 
fortunes ; but which, as jet, were unrealized and tolerably 
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Iiypotheti<^ as th^ happened to depend upon bo diadouy 
a basis as the justice of Lord Lonsdale. The cxecntoiu 
of the Uiill, and trustees of the diildien’s interests, in one 
point acted \riscly: forcsedng the result of a legal con- 
test urith so potent a ddbndant as^this le vialh an of two 
counties and that, under any nominal award, tlie whole 
estate of the orphans might be swallowed up in the costs 
of any suit that should be carried into Chancery, they 
prudently withdrew irom all active measures of opposition, 
confiding the event to Lord Lonsdale’s returning sense of 
justice. ITnfortunatdy for that nobleman’s reputation, and 
also, as was thought, for the children’s prosperity, before 
this somewhat rusty quality of justice could have time to 
operate^ his lordship died. 

However, for once the world was wrong in its mali- 
dous antidpations : the successor to Lord Lonsdale’s titles 
and Cumberland estates was made aware of the entire 
cas(^ in aU its circumstances ; and he very honourably gave 
directions for full restitution being made. This was done ; 
and in one respect the result was more fortunate for the 
children than if they had been trained from youth to rdy 
upon thdr expectations : for, by the time this repayment 
was made, three out of the five children were already settled 
in life, with the very amplest prospects opening before them 
— to ample as to make their private patrimonial fortunes 
of inconsiderable importance in their ^es ; and very pro- 
bably the withholding of thdr inheritance it was, however 
uryust, and however little contemplated as an occadon of 
any such efiect, that urged these three persons to the ex- 
ertions requisite for their present success. Two only of 
the children remained to whom tlie restoration of thdr 
patrimony was a matter of grave importance ; but' it was 
precisely .those two whom no drcumstances could have 
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\7or&*8 most temperate and even pbilosophic habits of life 
So peculiarly, indeed, vns Captain Wordsworth’s tempera- 
ment, and the whole system of his life, coloured by a grave 
and meditative turn of thought, that amongst his brother 
officers in the Company’s service ho bore the surname of 
“ The Philosopher.” And William Wordsworth, the poet, not 
only always spoke of him with a sort of respect, that argued 
him to have been no' ordinary man, but he has frequently 
assured me of one fact, which, as implying some want of 
sincerity in himself, gave me pain to hear — viz., that, in 
the fine lines entitled "The Happy Warrior,” lemting the 
main elements which enter into the composition of a hero, 
he had in view chiefiy his brother John’s character. That 
was true, I daresay, but it was inconsistent in some mear 
sure with the note attached to the lines, by which the 
reader learns, that it was out of reverence for Lord Kdsou, 
as one who transcended the estimate hero made, that the 
poem had not been openly connected with his name, as 
the real suggester of the thoughts. Slow, privately, though 
still professing a lively admiration for the mighty Admiral, 
as one of the few men who carried into his professional 
labours a real and vivid genius (and thus far Wordsworth 
often testified a deep admiration for Lord Heison), yet, in 
reference to these particular lines, he uniformily dedared 
that Lord Nelson was much bdow the ideal there 'contem- 
plated, and that, in fiict, it hod been suggested by the re- 
coUection of his brother. But, if so, why should it have 
been dissembled i And surely, in some of tiie first pas- 
sages, this cannot be so ; for mcompl^ when he makes it 
one trait of the heaven-bom hero, that he, if called upon 
to face some mighty day of trial — 

“ To whi(A HeaTon has joinVl 
Gnat isanes, good or bad, for hnnoan kind— 
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*Ia happy a lorer, and attired 
\Tlth a Enpcmal brightncES, like a man inspired 

then, at least, lie most liaro liad Lord Ndson’s idea pre> 
domioatiog in Ms thoughts ; for Captain TTordsworth was 
scoTcelf tried in sudi a situation. There con ho no douht, 
hovrerer, that he merited the praises of his brother ; and 
it \ras indeed an idle tale, that he should first of all deviate 
from this philosopMc temperance npon an occasion rrhere 
his utmost energies and the fullest sdf-possession were all 
likdj to prove little enough. In reality it vras the pilots 
the incompetent pilots who caused the fhtal catastrophe : — 
« 0 pilot, you Lave ruined me I" were amongst the last 
words that Captain Wordsworth was heard to utter — 
pathetic words, and fit for him, “ a meek man, and a hravei,*’ 
to use in addressing a lost reproach to one who, not through 
misfortune or oreiruling will of Providence but through 
miserable conceit and unprincipled leniy, had brought 
total ruin upon so mai^ gallant countrymen. Captain 
Wordsworth might have saved Ms own life ; but the per- 
fect loyalty of Ms nature to the claims upon Mm, that 
sublime fidelity to duty wMch is so often found amongst men 
nf Ms profession, kept him.to tiie lost upon the wreck ; and 
after that, it is probable that the almost total wreck of his 
own fortunes (wMch, but for tMs overthrow, would have 
amounted to twenty thousand pounds, upon the successful 
tenuin.'ition of this one voyage), but still mor^ the total 
ruin of the new and splendid Indiaman confided to his 
car^ had so much drgcctcd his qiirit^ that he was not in a 
mndition for m.aking such eflTorts under a more hopeful 
prospect, he might have been able to make. Six weeks his 
body lay unrccovercd ; at the end of that time, it was 
found, and carried to the Isle of Wight, and buried in dose 
ndghhnirhofld to the quirt fields wMdi ho had so recently 
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described in letters to bis sister at Grasmere, as a Paradise 
of English peac^ to whidi bis mind would be likely often- 
times to revert, amidst the agitations of the sea. 

Such were the modes of life pursued by three of the ' 
orphan children: such the termination of life to the 
youngest. Meantime, the one daughter of the house was 
reared liberally, in the family of a relative at Windsor ; 
and she might have pursued a quiet and decorous career, 
of a character, perhaps, somewhat tam^ under the same 
dignified auspices; bat^ at an early age, her good angd 
threw open to her a vista of nobler prospects, in the oppor- 
tunity which then arose, and which she did not hesitate to 
seize, of becoming the companion, through a life of de- 
lightful wanderings — of what, to her more devated Mends, 
seemed little short of vagrancy — ^the companion and the 
confidential Mend, and, with a view to the enlargement of 
her own intellect, the pupil of a brother, the most original 
and most meditative man of .his.. o^ age. William had < 
passed his infiiniy on tne very mnrfnn of the liake dis- 
trict, just six miles, in faef^ beyond the rocky screen of 
Whinlatter, and within one hoofs ride of Bassenthwaite 
Water.- To those who live in tlie tame scenery of Cocker- 
mouth, the blue mountains in the distance, the sublime 
peaks of Borrowdale and of Buttermer^ raise aloft a signal, 
as it were, of a new country, a country of romance and mys- 
tery, to which the thoughts are habitually turning. Chil- 
dren are fascinated and haunted with vague temptations, 
when standing on the frontiers of such a foreign land ; and 
' so was Wordsworth fiiscinatcd, so haunted. Fortunate for 
Wordsworth that, at an early ag^ he was transferred to 
a quiet nook of this lovely district. At the little town of 
llawk^ead, seated on the north-west an^e of Esthwaite 
Water, argrommar-school (which, in English usage, means a 
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Echool for da-csical literature) tras founded, in Queeu Eliza- 
beth’s reign, h7 ArchhiBhqp Sandj^ who belonged to the 
reiy &ndent family of that name, still seated in the neigh- 
bonrhood. Hither were sent all the four brothers; and 
here it was that Wordsworth passed his life, from the age 
of nine until the time arrived for his remoral to college. 
Taldng into conmdeiation the pccnlior tastes of the person, 
and the peculiar advantages of the place, I conceive that no 
pupil of a public school can ever have passed a more, luxu- 
rious bc^hood than WordswortL The school disdpline 
was not by many evidences very strict ; the mode of living 
out of school very much resembled that of Eton for ^pi- 
jlans ; less elegant, no donbt^ and less costly in its provi- 
sions for accommodation, but not less comfortable ; and in 
that part of the anangements whidi was diiefly Etonian, 
even more so; for in both places the boys, instead of 
bang gathered into one fold, and at night into one or two 
hnge dorm itories, were distributed amongst motherly old 
« dames," technically so called at Eton, but not at Hawks- 
head. In the latter plac^ agreeably to the inferior scale of 
the whole establishment, the bouses were smaller, and more 
cottage-like, consequently more like private honsebolds : and 
the old lady of the more constantly amongst 

them, providing, with maternal tenderness and with a pro- 
fe^ional pride, for the comfort of her young flock, and pro- 
tecting the weak from oppression. The humble cares to 
which these poor matrons dedicated themselves, may bo 
collected from so'eral allusions scattered through the poems 
of Wordsworth; that entitled "Kutting,” for instance, in 
which his own early S pinosistief eding is introduced, of a 
mystenous ptesencediffuEed through the solitudes of woods, 
a presence that was disturbed by the intrusion’ of careless 
and noisy outrage, and which is brought into a strong 
o2 
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relief tlie previous homely picture of the old housewife 
equipping her young charge with beggar’s weeds, in order 
to prepare him for a struggle with thorns and brambles. 
Indeed, not only the moderate rank of the boy^ and the 
peculiar kind of relation assumed these matrons, equally 
suggested this humble class of motherly attentions, but 
the whole spirit of the place and neighbourhood was favour- 
able to an old English homeliness of domestic and personal 
economy. Hawkshead, most fortunately for its own man- 
ners and the primitive style of its habits, even to this day, 
stands about six miles out of the fashionable line for the 
“ Lakers.” 

Esthwaite, though a lovely scene in its summer gami- 
ture.of woods, has no features of permanent grandeurto 
rely upon. A wet or gloomy day, even in summ^, re- 
duces it to little more than a wildish pond, surroimded by 
miniature hills : and the sole drcumstanccs whi^ restore 
the sense of a romantic re^on and an Alpine character, 
are the towering groups of Lnngdale and Grasmere fells, 
which look over the little pastoral boniers of Esthwait^ 
from distances of eight, ten, and fourteen miles. Esth- 
waite, therefore, being no object for itself, and the sublime 
head of Ooniston being accessible by a road which evades 
Hawkshead, few tourists ever trouble the repose of this 
little village town. And in the days of which I am speak- 
ing (1778-1787), tourists were as yet few and infrequent 
to any parts of the country. Ijdrs. Baddiffe had not b^gun 
to cultivate the sense of the picturesque in her popular 
romances ; guide-books, with the sole exception of " Gray’s 
Posthumous Letters,” had not arisen to direct public atten- 
tion to this domestic Colahiia ; roods were rude, and, in 
many instances, not wide enough to admit post-chaises ; 
bnt^ above all, the whole ^tem of travelling accomroo- 
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(laiiuus W'UB barbarous and antedilurian for iLu requisitiuiia 
of tbe pampered south. As yet tiie land had test; the 
annnal fever did not shake the very hills ; and (trhich ttbs 
the happiest immunity of the nrhole) falsb taste, the pseudo- 
romantic ng^ had not violated the most aurfiil solitudes 
amongst the ancient billa by opeiarhouse decorations. 
Wordstroith, therefor^ eqjoyed this labyrinth of valleys 
in a perfection that no one can have experienced since 
the opening of the present century. The trhole was one 
P'lmdi.cc of virgin beauty ; the rare works of man, all over 
the* land, were hoar with the gr^ tints of an antique 
picturesque; nothing was new, nothing was 'law and 
uncic atrized. Hawkshead, in particular, though tamely 
seated in itself and its immediate purlieus, has a most for- 
tunate and central locality, as regards tiie best (at least 
the most interesting) scenes for a ped estrian ra mbler. The 
gorgeous scenery of Borrowdnle, the austere sublimities 
of "R'astdalehead, of Langdolehcad, or Mardole — ^these are 
too oppressive; in their colossal proportions and their 
utter eolitudes, for encouraging a perfectly human interesb 
Kow, taking Hawkshead os a centre, with a radius of 
about eight miles, one might describe a little circular 
tract which embosoms a perfect network of little valleys 
— ^separate wards or cdl^ as it were; of one larger valley, 
walled in by the great leading mountains of the region, 
Grasmen^ Easedale, Great and little Langdale; TQberth- 
waite, Ycwdale^ Elter Water, Longhrigg Tam, Skelwitl^ and 
many other little quite nook^ lie within a single division of 
this labyrinthine district. All these are within one summer 
afternoon’s ramble. And amongst these, for the years of 
his boyhood, lay the doily excursions of WordswortL 
I do not conccim that Wordsworth could have been an 
amiable boy : he was austere and unsocial, I have reason 
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to tiiiuk, iu his habits ; not generous ; and not sulf-deny- 
ing. I am pretty certain that no confflderalion would 
ever have induced Wordsworth to burden hims'df with a 
Indy's roticule, parasol, shawl, or anything exacting trouble 
and attention Mighty must be the danger which would 
induce him to lead her horse by the bridle. N^or would 
he, without some demur, stop to offer her his -hand over a 
stile. Freedom — ^unlimited, careless, insolent freedom — 
unoccupied possession of his own arms — absolute control 
over his own legs and motions — ^these have always been 
so essential to his comfort, that, in any case where they 
were hkely to become questionable, he would have de- 
dined to make one of the party. Meantime, we are not 
to suppose that Wordsworth the boy expressly sought 
for Bolitaiy scenes of nature amongst woods and moun- 
tain^ with a direct conscious anticipation of imaginative 
pleasure, and loving them with a pure, disinterested love, 
on their own separate account. These are feelings beyond 
boyish nature or, at aU events, beyond boyish nature 
trained amidst the Bdfishuess of sodal intercourse. Words- 
worth, like his companions, haunted the hills and the vales 
for the sake of angling, snaring Mrds, swimming, and some- 
times of hunting, according to the Westmoreland fashion (or 
the Irish fashion in Galway), on foot; for riding to tlie 
chase is quite impossible, from the precipitous nature of 
^he ground. It was in the course of these purauits, by an 
indirect effect growing gradually upon him, that Words- 
worth became a passionate lover of nature at the time 
when the growth of his intellectual faculties made it pos- 
sible that he should combine those thoughtful pasdons with 
the experience of the ^e and the ear. 

One of the most interesting among the winter amuse- 
ments of the Howkshead boys was that of ska ting, o n tho 
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at^acent laka Esthwaite Water is not one of tbe deep 
lakes, as its ncighboma of Ti^ndennei^ Coniston, and 
Grasmere arc ; conseqnentlj, a very slight doration of fiost 
is soiBdent to freeze it into a bearing strength. In 
this reqiecb Wordsworth found the same advantages in 
his Ix^liood as afterwards at the nniversify; for the 
county of Cambridge is generally liable to shallow waters ; 
and that university breeds more good skaters than all the 
rest of England. About the year 1810, ly^ way of espress- 
ing an interest in “ The Friend,” which was just at tliat 
time appearing in weekly numbers, Wordsworth allowed 
Coleridge to print an estract from the poem on his own 
lif(^ descriptive of the games cdobrated upon the ice of 
Esthwoitc by all who were able to skate ; the mimic 
chases of hare and hounds, pursued long after the lost 
orange gleam of light had died away from the western 
horizon — oftentimes far into the night; a drcumstance 
which does not speak much for the discipline of the 
schools, or rather, perhaps, does speak much for the ad- 
vantages of a situation so pnr^ and free from the usual 
perils of a town, as could allow of a discipline so lax. 
Wordsworth, in tins fine descriptive passage — which I wish 
that I Imd at this moment the means of citing, in order 
to amplify my account of his earliest tyrocinium — speaks 
of himsdf as frequently wheding aside fium his joyous 
companions to cut across the image of a star; and thus, 
already in the midst of qiortivenes^ and by a movement 
of q>ortivencss, half unconsdously tp himself oppressing the 
growing necessity of retirement to his habits of thought 
At another period of the year, when the golden summer 
allowed the students a long season of early play before 
the^ studies of the day began, be describes himself as 
roaming, hand-in-hand, with one companion, along tho 
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banks of Es^kwaite Water, chanting, with one voice, the 
verses of Goldsmith and of Gray — ^verses which, at the 
time of recording the fact, he had come to look upon 
as either in parts false in the principles of their com- 
position, or, at any rate, as far below the tone of high 
poetic passion ; but which, at that time of life, when the 
piofoundcr feelings were as yet only germinating, filled 
them with an enthusiasm 

“ Mora bright than madness and the dreams of wine." 

Meanwhile, how prospered the classical studies which 
formed the main business of Wordsworth at Hawkshead ? 
Not, in all probability, very well ; for, though Wordswortli 
finally became a very sufficient master of the Latin lan- 
guage, and read certain favourite authors, e^ccially Horace 
with a critical nicety, and with a feeling for the fdidties 
of his composition, I have reason to think that little of 
this skill had been obtained at Hawkshead. As to Gredc, 
that is a language which Wordsworth never had energy 
enough to cultivate with eficct. 

From Hawkshead, and, I believe, after he had entered 
his eighteenth year (a time whidi is tolerably early on the 
English plan), probably at the latter end of the year 1787, 
Wordsworth entered at St. John’s College Cambridge. 
St. John’s ranks as the second college in Cambridge — ^the 
second os to numbers, and influence, and general considera- 
tion ; in the estimation of the Johnions as the first, or at 
least as co-equal in all things with Trinily ; firom whidi, at 
any rate, the general reader will collect^ that no such abso- 
lute supremacy is accorded to any society in Cambridge, 
as in Oxford is accorded necessarily to Christ ChurcL The 
advantages of a large college are considerable, botli to 
the Idle man, who wishes to lurk unnoticed in the cmwd. 
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«id to tlic brilliant man, whose vanity could not be grati- 
fied by pre-eminence amongst a few. Wordsworth, though 
not idle ns regarded his own pursuits, was so as i^axded 
the pursuits of the place. With respect to them he felt — 
to use his own words — that his hour was not come ; and 
that his doom for the present was a happy obscurity, which 
left him, unresed by the torments of competition, to the 
genial ciy<yment of life in its most genial hours. 

It will ezdte some astonishment when I mention that, 
on coming to Cambridge, Wordsworth actually assumed the 
beau, or, in modem slang, the “ dandy.” He dressed in 
silk stocldnga, hod his hair powdmed, and in all things 
plumed himself on his gentlemanly habits. To those who 
remember the slovenly dress of bis middle and philosophic 
life, this will famish matter for a umilB. 

Stranger still it is to tdl, that, for the first time in his 
lif^ Wordsworth became inebriated at Cambridge. It is 
but fair to add, that the first time was also the last. time. 
But perhaps the strangest part of the story is the occasion 
of tills drunkenness ; which was in celebration of bis first 
visit to the very rooms at Clirist College once occupied by 
Ulilton — intosdeation ly way of homage to ^e most tem- 
perate of men ; and this homage ofiered by one who has 
turned out himself to the full os temperate I Every man, 
meantime, who is not a churl, must grant a juivilege and 
charter of large enthusiasm to such an occasion. And on 
older man than Wordsworth (at that era not fully nineteen), 
and a man even without a poet’s blood in his veins, might 
have leave to forget his sobriety in such dreumstanos. 
Besides which, oiler all, I have heard from Wordsworth's 
own lips^ that he was not too far gone to attend chapd 
decorously during the very jicmd.of his elevation. 

The rooms which Wordsworth occnined at St. John’s were 
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dngulaTly circumstanced ; mmentoes of what is highest and 
what is lowest in human things solidted the eye and the 
ear all day long. If the occupant approached the out- 
doors project, in one direction, there was visible, through 
the great windows in the a^acent chapel of Trimly, the 
statue of Kewton “ with his silent face and prism," me- 
morials of the abstracting intellect^ serene and absolute, 
emancipated from fledily bonds. On the other hand, im- 
mediately below, stood the college kitchen; and, in that 
re^on, “from noon to dewy eve,” resounded the shrill 
voice of scolding from the female ministers of the head 
cook, never suffering the mind to forget one of the meanest 
amongst human necessities. Wordsworth, however, as one 
who passed much of his time in social gaiety, was less in 
the way of this amuyance than a profounder student would 
have been. Probably he studied little beyond Pi-mich rmd 
Italian during his Cambridge life; not, however, at any 
time forgetting (as I had so much reason to complain, 
when speaking of my Osonion contemporaries) the litera- 
ture of his own countiy. It is tru^ that he took the re- 
gular degree of A.B., and in the r^^ibu' course ; but this 
was won in those days by a mere nominal examination, 
unless where the mathematical attainments ,of the student 
prompted his ambition to contest the ^lendid distinction 
of Senior Wrangler. This, in common with all other 
honours of the university, is won in our days with &r 
severer effort than in that age of rdaxed discipline ; but 
at no period could it have been won, let the malicious say 
what they will, without an amount of mathematical skill 
very much beyond what' has ever been exacted of its 
aZmm ly any other European university. Wordsworth 
was a profound admirer of the sublimer mathematics ; at 
least of the higher geometry. The secret of this admiro- 
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tio 7 i for gcomctiy lav in the antagonism between this world 
of bodiless abstraction and the world of passion. And here 
I may mention appropriately, and I hope \rithont any breach 
of confidence that, in a great philosophic poem of ‘Words- 
worth’s, which is still in MS., and will remain in MS. until 
a^cr his death, there is, at the opening of one of the boohs, 
a dream, which readies the very ne plus ultra of sublimity, 
in my opinion, esprcssly framed to iUustrate the eternity 
and the independence of all social modes or fashions of 
eristcncc, conceded to these two hemi^here^ as it were, 
that compose the total world of human power — mathema- 
tics on the one hand, poetry on the other. 

I scarcely know whether I am entitled to quote — as my 
memoi^' (though not refreshed by a si^t of the poem for 
more than twenty years) would well enable me to do — any 
long extract ; but thus much I may allowably say, as it 
cannot in any way afiect Ah'. Wordsworth’s interest^ that 
the form of the dream is os foUoirs ; and, by the way, oven 
this form is not arbitrary ; but, with exquisite drill in the 
art of composition, is made to arise out of the situation in 
which the poof had previously found himself, and is faintly 
prefigured in the elements of that situation. He had been 
reading “ Don Quixote" by the sea-side ; and, oppressed by 
thu heat of the sun, he had fallen asleep, whOst gazing on 
the barren sands before him. Even in these circumstances 
of the case — as, first, the adventurous and half-lunatic 
loiight riding a'bout the world, on missions of universal 
lihilauthropy ; and, secondly, the barren sands of the sea- 
rhorc — one may read the germinal principles of the dream. 
He dreams that, walking in some sandy wilderness of Africa, 
some endless Zahara, he sees at a distance 

" An Arab of the desert, lance in resl^ 

Mounted upon a dromcdoiy." 
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The Arab rides forward to meet him ; and. the dreamer 
perceives, in the countenance of the rider, the agitalion of 
fear, and that he often loohs hriiind him in a troubled way, 
whilst in his hand he holds two books — one of which is 
Euclid’s “ Elements the other (which is a book and yet 
not a book) seeming, in fact, a riidl as well as a book — 
seeming neither, and yet both at once. The Arab dh-ects 
him to apply the shell to his ear ; upon which, 

“ In an unknown tongue, which yet I understood,” 
the dreamer says that he heard 

” A wild prophetio blast of harmony, 

An ode, as if in passion utter’d, foretold 
Destruction to the peqale of this earth 
By deluge near at hand.” 

The Arab, with grave countenance, assures him that it is 
even so ; that all was true which had been said ; and that 
he himself was riding upon a divine mission, having it in 
charge 

*' To bury those two books ; 

The one that held acquaintance with the stars, 

undisturb’d l>y Space or Time; 

The other, that was a god, yea, many gods, 

Had voices more than all the winds, and was 
A joy, a consolation, and a hope ! ” 

That is, in effect, his murion is to secure the two great 
interests of poetry and mathematics from sharing in the 
watery ruin. As he talks, suddenlv the dreamer perceives 
that the Arab’s 

" Countenance grew more disturb’d," ^ 

and that his eye was often reverted; upon which the 
dreaming poet also 'looks along the desert in the same 
direction ; and in the far horizon he descries 
" A glittering light.” 
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'VTbc.t is itMic asks of tlie Arab rider. “It is,” said tho 
Arab, “ tbc ■vratas of tbe earth,’" that even then ■were tra- 
velling on their awfiil errand. Upon ■vrhich, the poet sees 
this apostle of the desert riding 

“ Hnnying o’or tlie illimiiablo waste, 

W^th the fleet waters of a drowning world 
In chnsQ of Mm: whereat I [meaning the poet] waked in terror, 
And saw the sea before mo, and the book 
In which I had been reading at my side.” 

The sketch I have here given of this sublime dream suf- 
ficiently attests the interest which Wordsworth took in the 
mathematie studies of the place, and the esalted privily 
which ho ascribed to them of eo-eternily with “ the vision 
and the faculty divine” of tho poet — the destiny common 
to both, of an endless triumph over the ruins of nature 
and of time. Meantime, he himself travelled no farther in 
these studies than through the six elementary books, 
usually selected from the fifteen of Euclid. Whatever 
might be the interests of his spccnlative understanding, 
whatever his admiration, practically he devoted himself to 
tlio more agitating interests of man, social and political, 
just then commencing that vast career of revolution which 
has never since been still or stationary ; interests which in 
his mind alternated, neverthdess, with another and dif- 
ferent interest, in the grander forms of external nature, os 
found amongst mountains and forests. In obedience to this 
latter passion it was — ^for a passion it bad become — that 
during one of his long Cambridge vacation!^ stretching from 
June to 17orember, he went over to Switzerland and Savoy, 
for a pedestrian excursion amongst the Alps ; taking with 

him for his travelling companion a certain Mx. J , of 

whom (excepting that he is once apostrophized in a sonnet, 
r/ritten at Calais in the year 1802} I never happened to 



hear him speak : whence I presrune to infer, that hlr. J . — — 
owed this flattering distinction, not so much to any intd- 
Icctnol graces of his society, ai^ perhaps, to his powers of 
administering punishment ” ^ the language of the 
" fancy ”) to restive and mutinous landlords ; for such were 
abroad in those days ; people who presented huge reckon- 
ings with one hand, and with the other a huge cudgd, by 
way of opening the travellei's ^es to the propriety of 
settling them without demur, and without discount. I do 
not positively Imow this to have been the case ; but I have, 
heard Wordsworth speak of the rufSan landlords who 
played upon his youth in the Grrispns ; and, however well 
qualified to fight his own battles, he might find, amongst 
such savage mountameers, two combatants better than' 
one. 

Wordsworth’s route, on this occasion, lay at first through 
Austrian Flandent, then (1788, 1 think) on the ^t for an 
insurrectionary war against the capridons innovations of 
the imperial coxcomb, Joseph it, He passed through the 
camps then forming, and thence ascended the Bhine to 
Switzerland j crossed the Great St. Bernard, vidted the 
Lake of Como, and other interesting scenes in the north of 
Italy, where, ly the way, the tourists were benighted in a_ 
forest — ^having, in amne way or other, been mided by the 
Italian docks, and their peculiar fashion of striking round 
to twenty-four o'dock. On his return, Wordsworth pub- 
lished a quarto pamphlet of versei^ describing, with very con-. 
dderaUe effect and brilliancy, the grand scenery amongst 
which he had been moving. This poem, as well as onotbier 
in the some quarto -form, describing the English lake 
scenery of Westmoreland and Cumberland, addressed by 
way of letter “ to a young lady” (viz.. Miss Wordsworth), 
eze lemarkablei, in the first place, as the earliest effort of 
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Wordsworth in verse, at least os his earliest publication ; 
but, in the second plac^ and still more sc^ £rom tbdr style 
of composition. " Pure description,” even where it cannot 
be said, sneciingly, “to hold the pbee of sense,” is so little 
attractive as the direct esdnsive object of a poem, and 
in reality it cjracts so powerful on effort on the part of the 
reader to realize visually, or make into an appreliensible 
unity, the scattered elemmits and drcumstances of estenial 
landscapes painted only Iqr words, that, inevitably, and rea* 
Bonably, it can never hope to be a popular form of compo- 
sition; else it is highly probable that these “Descriptive 
Sbetdics” of Wordsworth, though afterwards condemned 
as vicious in their principles of composition by his own 
maturcr taste, would really have gained him a high mo- 
mentary notoriety with the publi<^ had they been foirlj' 
brought under its notice ; whilst, on the other hand, his re- 
volutionary principles of composition, and his purer taste, 
ended in obtaiiung for him nothing but scorn and rufibn 
insolence. This seems marvellous ; bu^ in fact, it is not 
so ; it seems, I mean, primA facie, marvellons that the in- 
ferior models should be fitted to gain a far higher reputa- 
tion ; but the secret lies here — that these were in a siylo 
of composition whidi, if sometimes false, had been long 
reconciled to the public feelings, and which, besides, have 
a specific charm for certain minds, even apart from all 
fashions of the day ; whereof his later poems had to struggle 
against sympatlues long trained in an opposite direction, 
to which the rccoveiy of a healthier tone (even where 
nature had made it pcmble) presupposed a difficult' process 
of weaning, and an effort of disdpline for re-oiganizing the 
whole internal economy of the senribilitie^ that is both 
painful and mortifying : for — and that is worthy of deep 
attention — the misgivings of any vidous or unhealthy siaie ; 
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the impulses and suspicious gleams of the truth struggling 
\rith cherished error ; the instincts of light conflicting with 
darkness — ^thesc are the real causes of that hatred and in- 
tolerant scorn which is over awakened by the first dawmngs 
of new and important systems of trutL Therefore it is, 
that Christianity was so much more hated than any mere 
variety of error. Therefore are the first feeble straggles 
of nature towards a sounder state of health always harsh 
and painful j for the false system which this change for the 
better disturbs had, at least, this soothing advantage — ^that 
it was self-consistent. Therefore^ also, was the Words- 
wortliinn restoration of dementary power, and of a higher 
or transcendent truth of natiun (or, as some people vaguely 
expressed the case, of simplieity), received at first with such 
malignant disgust. For there was a galvanic awakening 
in the shock of power, as it jarred against the ancient sys- 
tem of prejudices, which inevitably revealed so much of 
trath as made the mind'jcalous ; enlightened it enough to 
descry its own wanderings, but not enough to recover the 
right road. Tlio more energetic, the more spasmodically 
potent are the throes of native towards her own re^tab- 
lislunent in the cases of su^ended animation — by drowning, 
strangling, &c. — ^the more keen is the anguish of revival. 
And, universally, a transition state is a state of sufiering 
and disquiet Meantime, ihe early poems of Wordswortli, 
that niigM have suited the public taste so much better tiiau 
his more serious effort^ if the fashion of the hour, .or the 
sanction of a leading review, or the prestige of a name, had 
happened to bring them under the public eye, did, in fact, 
drop unnoticed into the' market Ifowhere have I seen 
them quoted — ^no, not even since the author’s victorious 
establishment in the public admiration. The reason may 
be, however, that not many copies were printed at first ; no 
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3ul«c:iueDt edition Tras erer called for; and yet, from 
growing interest in the autW, every copy of the smaQ im- 
pression had heen studiously bought up. Indeed, I myself 
went to the publisher’s (Johnson’s) as early as 1803 or 
180G, and bought up ^ the remaining copies (which 
were but six or seven of the Foreign Sketdies, and two or 
three of the English), os presents, and as future curiosities 
in literature to literary Mends, whose interest in Words- 
worth might assure one of a due value being put upon the 
paem. Were it not for this extreme scarcity, I am disposed 
to think that many lines or passages wrould long ere this have 
been made familiar to the public ear. Some are delicately, 
some fordlily picturesque; and the selection of dreum- 
shmccs is occasionally very original and fclidtous. In par- 
ticular, I remember this one, which presents an accident in 
rural life that must ly thousands of r^etitiuns have become 
intimately known to evety dweller in the country, and yet 
had never before been consdously taken up for a poet's 
use. After having described the domestic cock ns “ sweetly 
ferodous” — a prettiness of phraseology which he borrows 
from an Italian author — he notices those competitions or 
defiances which are so' often carried on interchangeably 
between bam-door cods ftom great distances : — 

" Echoed by Taintly answering fanns remote.” 

This is the beautiful line in which he has canght and 
preserved so ordinary an occurrence — onc^ in fact, of the 
commonplaces which lend animation and a mural interest 
to rural life. 

After his return ftom this Swiss excursion, Wordsworth 
took up his parting residence at Cambridge, and prepared 
fer a final adieu to academic pursuits and academic sodety. 

It was about this period that the Frcndi Revolution 
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broke out; and the reader who would understand its 
appalling effects — ^its convulsing^ revolutionary kfects upon 
Wordsworth’s heart and soul — should consult the history 
of 'the Solitary, as given by himsdf in “ The Escurdon j” 
for that picture is undoubtedly a leaf from the personal 
es<perience of Wordsworth ; — 

" From that dejection I was ronsed '-hnt how?” 

Mighty was the transformation which it wrought in the 
whole economy of lus thoughts; miraculous almost was 
the expansion which it gave to his human sympathies; 
chiefly in this it showed its effects — ^in throwing the 
thoughts inwards into grand meditations upon man, his 
nna.1 destiny, his ultimate capamties of elevation ; 
secondly, in giving to the whole system of the thoughts 
and feelings a firmer tone, and a sense of the awM realiUea 
which surround the mind ; by comparison with which the 
previous literary tastes seemed (even where they were 
fine and elegant, as in Collins or Gray, unless where they 
had the edf-eufficing reality of religion, os in Oowper) 
fiinciful and trivial In all lands this result was accom- 
plished, and' at the same time : Germany, above all, found 
her new literature the mere creation and rebound of this 
great moral tempest ; and, in Germany or- England alike, 
the poetry was so entirdy regenerated, thrown into moulds 
of thought and of feeling so new, that the poets every- 
where fdt themselves to be putting away childish things, 
and now first, among those of their own century, entering 
upon the dignity and the sincere ^hinTring of mature man- 
hood. 

Wordsworth, it is well known to all who know anything 
of his history, felt himself so fascinated b7 gorgeous 
festival era of the Revolution — that era when the deepng 
snakes which afterwards stung the national fdidtjr were' 
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yet coTeied \ritli flowers — ^that he went over to Farii^ and 
spent about one entire year between that city, Orleans 
and Bloi& Ihci% in fiict^ be .continned to letide abnost 
too long. He bad been soffidentOy connected with public 
men, to have drawn upon bimadf some notice fiom tiiose 
who afterwards composed the Committee of Public Safety. 
And, as an Englishman, when that partiality began to 
droop, which at on earber period had protected the Epglish 
name^ he became an object of gloomy suspidon with those 
even who would have grieved that he should &11 a victim 
to undistinguishing popular violenca Already /or England, 
and in her bdialf, he was thought to be that spy which 
(as Coleridge tells us in his « Biographia Literaria”) 
^rerwatds he was accounted by Mr. Pitt’s emissaries, in 
the worst of services agairwt her. I doubt, however (let 
me say it without impeachment of Coleridge’s veradly — 
for he was easily duped), this whole story about Mr. 
Pitt’s Somersetshire spies; and it has often struck me 
with astonishment that Coleridge should hare suffered his 
personal pride to take so false a direction as to court the 
bumble ^tinction of having been suspected as a conspi- 
rator, in those very years when poor emply ^inpanie^ 
of men, such as Thdwnll, Holoroft, &&, were actually 
recognised os enemies of the stat^ and worthy of a state 
surrcillancc^ ly ministers so blind and grossly midnformed 
os, on this point, were Pitt and Dundos. Bhd 1 been 
Coleridge instead of saving Mr. Pitt’s repntation witii 
posterity, by asctilflng to him a jealony which he or his 
agents had not the discernment to cherish, I would have 
boldly planted mysdf upon the fact, the killing &ct^ that 
he had utterly ignored both myself (Coleridge, to wit), 
and Wordsworth — even with Dogberry, I would have 
insisted upon that — “ Set down, also, that I am an 
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Bss I" clamorous sliould have been my exaltation in this 
fact.* 

In France, hovrcver, Wordsworth had a chance, in good 
earnest, of passing for the traitor, that, in England, no 
rational person ever thought him. He had chosen his 
friends carelessly ; nor could any man, the most sagadous, 
have dioscn them safely, in a time when the internal 
schisms of the vciy same general pariy brought with 
them worse hostilities and more personal perils than even, 
upon the broader divisions of party, could have attended 
the most uftra professions of anti-national politics, and 
when the rapid changes of position shifted the peril from 


* Tlie reader, who may hoppen not to have seen Coleridge's 
“ Biographia Litcrario,” is informed that Coleridge tells a long story 
about a man n-ho followed and dogged himself and Wordsworth in 
all their rural excursions, under a commission (originally emanating 
from Mr. Pitt) for detecting some overt acts of treason, or treasonable 
correspondence’, or, in default of either, some words of treasonable 
conversation. Unfortunately for his oVn interests ns nn active ser- 
vant, ovon in a whole month that spy had collected nothing nt all ns 
the basis of a report, excepting only something which they (Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, to wit) were continually Ba}'ing to each other, now 
in blame, now in praise, of one S/>tf Nbay; and this, praise and blame 
alike, the honest spy very naturally took to himself, seeing that the 
world accused him of having a nose of unreason.able dimensions, and 
his own conscience accused him of being a spy. “ Now," says Cole- 
ridge, " the very fact was, that Wordsworth and I were constantly, 
talking about Spinosa." This story makes a very good .Toe Miller; 
but, for other purposes, is somewhat damaged. However, there is one 
excellent story in the case. Some country gentleman {h>m the neigh- 
bourhood of Nether Stowoy, upon a party happening to discuss the 
probabilities that Wordsworth and Colcridgo might be traitors, and in 
correspondence unth the French Directory, answered thus i— " Oh, as to 
that Coleridge, he’s a rattlebrain, that will soy more in a week than he 
will stand to in a twelvemonth. But Wordsworth— that’s the traitor: 
why, bless you, he’s so close, that you’ll never hear him open his lips 
on the sahjcct from year’s end to year’s end I" 
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month to montL One individual is eq>ecially lecinded 
by WoidsTTorth, in the po^ on his own lifei, as a man of 
the highest merits and personal qualities the most brilliant, 
who ranked first upon the list of WordBwoith’B fiiends ; 
and this man was so for a safe friend, at one momenl, as 
ho was a republican general — ^finally, indeed, a commander- 
in-chief. ‘ This was Beaupuis ; and the description of his 
character and position is angularly interesting. There is, 
in fact, a special value and a use about the case ; it opens 
one’s eyes feelingly to the fact, that, even in this thought- 
less peqile, so full of vanity and levity, neverthdi^ the. 
awful temper of the times, and the dread burden of human 
interests with which it was charged, had called to a con- 
BcionsncBs of new duties, bad summoned to an nudity as 
if at some great final tribunal, even the gay, radiant crea- 
tures that, under less solemn auq>ice^ under the reign of 
a Francis i. or a Louis xiv., would hove been the merest 
painted butterflies of the court sunshine. This Beaupuis 
was a man of superb person — ^beautiful in a degree which 
made lum a painter’s modd, both as to face and figure ; 
and, accordingly, in a land where conquests of that nature 
were so cosy, and the sulgects of so trifiing an efiert^ he 
had been distinguished, to his own as wdl os the public 
eyes, ly a rapd succession of b onnes fortunes amongst 
womeiL Such, and so glorified by triumphs the most 
unquestionable and flattering, bad the earthquake of the 
Bevolution found him'. From that moment he had no 
leisurr^ not a thought, to bestow upon his former sdfish 
and frivolous pursuits. Ho was hurried, as one in^ired 
by some high apostolic passion, into the service of the 
unhapiy and desolate seris amongst bis own countrymen — 
such os are described, at an earlier date, 1y hladame do 
Sevign^, as the victims of feudal institutions ; and one day. 
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as he was walking with Wordsworth in the neighbour- 
hood of Orleans, and they had turned into^^a little quiet 
lane, leading off ffom a h^th, suddenly they came upon 
the following spectade : — A girl, seventeen or eighteen 
years old, hunger-bitten, and wasted to a meagre shadow, 
was Imitting, in a deyected, droopmg way; whilst to her 
arm was attadied, by a roxi^ Hie horse^ equally ihmished, 
that earned, the miserable support of her family. Beaupuis 
comprehended the scene in a moment ; and seizing Words- 
worth by the atm, he said , — “ Dear English friend ! — 
brother from a nation of freemen ! — that it is which is 
the curse of our people, in their widest section ; and to 
cure this it is, as wdl as to maintain our work against 
the kings of the earth, that blood must be died and tears 
must flow for many years to come I” At that time the 
Revolution had not fulfilled its tendencies; as yet, the 
king was on the throne; the fatal 10th of August 1792, 
had not dawned; and thus far there was safety for a 
subject of kings.* The irresistible stream was hurrying 


* How little has any adequate power as yet approached this great 
theme I Hot the Grecian stage, not the dark sorrows of the- lino 
of Thebes,” in any of its scenes, unfold each tragical grouping of 
GirpnmstanceB and sitnations as may be gathered from the memoirs 
of the time. The galleries and vast staircases of Yersailles, at early 
dawn, on some of the greatest days — ^filled with dreadful faces — the 
figure of the Duke of Orleans obscurely detected amongst them — 
tho 'growing fiiiy — ^the growing panic — the blind tumult — and the 
dimness of the event, — ell make up a scene worthy to blend with onr 
images of Babylon or of Nineveh with the enemy in all her gates, 
Memphis or Jemsalem in their agonies. But, amongst all the ex- 
ponents of the growing'cgitarion that besieged the pnblio mind, none 
is so profoundly impressive as the scene (every Sunday renewed) at 
the Chapel Boyah Even in the most penitential of the litanies, in 
the presence when most immediately confessed of Gh>d bimsel^-when 
the autiphonies ace chanted, one party singing, with fury and gnash- 
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fonrnrdB. The long fell ; end (to pause for a moment) 
how dirincly is the fact recorded hy Wordsworth,* in the 
MS. poem on his own life, placing the awful scenes past 
and passing in Pati^ under a pathetic relief from the 
description of the golden, autumnal day, sleeping in sun- 
shine — 

“When I 

Towards the fierce metropolis bent my steps 

The homeward toad to England. From his throne 

The Idng had fallen,” &o. 

What a picture does he give of the fury which there 
possessed the public mind ; of the whidi shone in 

every eye, and through every gesture ; of the stormy 
groups assembled at the Palais Boyal, or the Tuileties, 
with “hissing factionists" for ever in their centre, “hiss- 
ing” from the sdf-baffling of thdr own madness^ and 
incapable from wrath of speaking dearly ; of fear already 
creeping over the manners of multitudes ; of stealthy move- 
ments through back streets ; plotting and counter-plotting 
in every family ; fends to extermination, dividing diildren 
of the same house for ever ; scenes such os those of the 
Chapd lioyol (now silenced on that public stage), repeat- 
ing themsdves daily amongst private friends ; and, to show 
the universality of this maniacal possession — that it was 
no narrow storm discharging its fury by local concentra- 


ing of teeth, Salvumfac regent, and another, with equal hatred and 
fciTonr, answering III JReginam [the poor qneen at this time en- 
grossing the popular hatred]— the organ roared into thunder— the 
Fcmi-chorns swelled into shouting — themenneea into defiance— again 
the crashing semi-choir sang with shouts their Salvum fae regent — 
agmn the vengeful anliphony hurled back its Et Eegtnam—maA. one 
person, an eye-witness of these scenes, which mounted in violence on 
each successive Sunday, declares, that oftentimes the semi-choral 
oodies were at the pmnt of fighting with each other in the presence 
of the king. 
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tion upon a singlo oily, but fbat it overspread the vrhole 
realm of Prance — a picture is g^ven, wearing the same 
features, of what passed dmly at Orleans, Blois, and other 
towns. The citizens arc described in the attitudes they 
assumed at the daily coming in of the post from Paris ; 
the fierce sympathy is portrayed with which they echoed 
Imck the feelings of their compatriots in the capital : men 
of all parties had been there up to this time— aristocrats 
as well as democrats ; and one, in particular, of the former 
class is put forward as a representative of his class. This 
man, duly as the hour arrived wliich brought the Parisian' 
newspapers, read restlessly of the tumults and insults 
amongst which the Boyal Family now passed their days ; 
of the decrees by which his own order were threatened or 
assailed ; of the se lf-e xpatriation, now continually swdling 
in amount, as a measure of despair on the part of myriads, 
as well priests as gentry — all this and worse he read in 
public : and still, as he read, 

“His hand 

Haunted Ids sword, like an uneasy spot 

In his own body.” 

In short, as there never has been so strong a national con- 
vulsion difiused so widely, with eqiul truth it may be 
asserted, that no describer, so powerful, or idealizing so 
magnificently what he deals with, has ever been a real 
living spectator of parallel scones. The French, indeed, it 
may be said, ore far enough from bdng a people profound 
in feding. True; bul^ of all people, th^ most exhibit 
their feeling on the surface ; are the most demoTistrative (to 
use a modem term), and most of all (except Italians) mark 
tlieir feelmgs by outward expression of gesticulation : not 
to insist upon the obvious tmth — that even a people of 
shallow feeling may be deeply moved ly tempests which 
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uproot the forest of a thousand years’ grorrth ; by changes 
in the very organization of society, such os tluw all things, 
fur a time, into one vast anarchy ; and by murderous pas- 
sions, alternately the eflbet and the cause of that ssune 
chaotic anarchy. Koxr, it \ras in this autumn of 1792, as 
I Gave already said, that Wordsworth parted finally from 
his illnstiions friend — ^fmr, all things considered, he may be 
justly so entitled — ^the gallant Beanpuis. This great season 
of public trial had searched men’s natures ; revealed their 
real hearts ; brought into light and action qualities often- 
times not suspected by their possessors ; and hod thrown 
men, os in elcmcntaty states of society, each upon his own 
native resources, unaided by the old conventional forces of 
rank and birth. Ecaupuis had shone to unusual advantage 
under this general trial ; he had discovered, even to the 
philosophic eye of Wordsworth, a depth of benignity very 
unaaual in a Frenchman; and not of local, contracted 
benignity, but of larg<^ illimitable^ apostulic devotion to the 
service of the poor and tlie oppressed — a fact the more re- 
markable, as he had all the pretensions in his own person 
of high birth and high mnk ; and, so far os he had any per- 
sonal interest embarlved in the struggle, should liave allied 
himself with the aristocracy. But of srifishness in any 
shape he had no vestiges ; or, if he had, it showed itself in 
a slight tinge of vani^ ; yet, no — ^it was not vanity, but 
a radiant quickness of sympathy with the eye which ex- 
pressed admiring love — sole relic of the chivalrous devotion 
once dedicated to the service of ladies. Ifow, ngnin, he put 
on the garb of chivalry ; it vros a chivalry the noblest in 
the world, which opraed his car to the Pariah and the op- 
imcsscd all over his misoigonized country. A more apostolic 
fervour of holy zealotry in this great cause had not been 
s»<en since the days of Bartholomew las Casas, who showed 
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the Bamo excess of feding in another direction. This 
Buhlime dedication of his being to a cause which, in his 
conception of it, extingnished all petly considerations for 
himself, and made him thenceforwards a creature of the 
national ^vill — “a son of France,” in a more eminent and 
loftier sense than according to the heraldry of Europe — had 
extinguished even his sensibility to the voice of worldly 
honour : » Injuries,” says 'Wordsworth — 

" Injuries 
Made him more gracious.” 

And so utterly had ho submitted his own will or separate 
Interests to the transcendent voice of his country, which, 
in the main, ho believed to be now speaMng authentically 
for the fimt time since the foundations of Ohristendom,' 
that, even against the motions of his own heart, he adopted 
the hatreds of the young republic^ growing cruel in his 
purposes towards the ancient oppressor, out of very excess 
of love for the oppressed j and, against the voice of his 
own order, ns well os in stem oblivion of many early 
friendships, he became the champion of democracy in the 
struggle everywhere commencing with prqudice or feudal 
privilege. Nay, he went so far upon the line of this new 
crusade against the evils of the world, that he ev^ oc- 
cepted, with a conscientious defiance of his own quiet 
homage to the erring spirit of loyally embarked upon that 
cause, a commission in the Bepublicon armies preparing 
to move against La Yend^ ; and, finally, in that cause, as 
ccmmandcr-in-chief, he laid down his life. “ He perished,” 
Brys Wordsworth— 

“Perish’d fighting in supreme command, 

Upon the banks of the unhappy Loire.” 

Homewards fled all tire Engliifli Aom a land which now 
'■*(8 fust making ready the shambles for its noblest citizena 
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lliitlicr also came Woidsworth ; and there he spent his 
time for a year and more chiefly in London, orenrhelmcd 
Trith shame and deqiondenc^ for the disgrace and scandal 
brought upon liberty by the atrocities committed in that 
holy name. Upon this snlgect he d\re]ls uith deep emo- 
tion in tbo poem on his own life ; and he records tho awM 
triumph for retribution accomplished, which possessed him 
when crossing the sands of tho great Bay of Morecamb 
from Inncaster to Ulreistone ; and hearing from a horse* 
man who passed him, in reply to the question — Was there 
any news f — “ Yes, that Robespierre had perished.” Im- 
mediately a passion seized him, a tranqiort of almost epi- 
leptic ferrour, prompting him, os he stood alone upon this 
perilous * waste of sands, to shout aloud anthems of thanks- 
giving for this great vindication of eternal justice. Still, 
though justice was done upon one great traitor to the 
cause, the cause itself was orereost with donds too heavily 
to find support and employment for the hopes of a poet 
who had believed in a golden era ready to open upon 

** Th.it tract of the lake-country which stretches southwards fiom 
UawiEslicad and the lakes of E^thwaite, Windennoro, and Coniston, 
to the little town of Ulrcrstone (which may be regarded as the me- 
tropolis of the little romantic English Calabria, called Fnrnoss}, is 
divided from tho mmn part of Lincnshire by the estuary of Morc- 
enmb. The sea retires with tho ebb tide to a vast distance, leaving 
the sands pass.ablo throngh n few hours for horses and oarriages. 
■But, partly from the duly variation in these hours, partly from the 
intiiciicy of the pathless back which must be puisncd, and partly 
from tho galloping pace at which the returning tide comes in, many 
fat'd Occidents arc continaally oceniring^omotimcs to tho too ven- 
(utons traveller who has slighted tho aid of guides— sometimes to 
tho guides themselves, when baffled and perplexed fay mists. Gray 
the poet mentions one of the latter doss as having then recently 
occurred, under ofTi'cting circnmstanecB. Local tradition records e 
long list of such cases. 
n2 
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the prospects of human nature. It gratified and solaced 
his heaii^ that the indignation of TnatikiTui should have 
%rreaked itself upon the diief monsters that had outraged 
their nature and their hopes ; hut for the present he found 
it necessary to comfoit his disappointinent, by turning 
array fiiom politics to studies less capable of deceiving his 
expectations. 

From this period, therefore— that is, from the year 
1794-95 — rre may date the commencement of Words- 
rrorth’s entire self-dedication to poetry as the study and 
main business of his life. Somewhere about .this period 
also (though, according to my remembrance of what IMQss 
Wordsworth once told m^ I think one year or so later), 
his sister joined him ; and thqr b^ah * to keep house 
together: once at Bace Down, in Dorsetshire; once at 
devedon, on the coast of Somersetriiire ; then amongst 
the Quantock Hills, in the some county, or in that neigh- 
bourhood; particularly at Alfoxton, a beautiful country^ 
house, with a grove and shrubbery attached, belonging to 
Mr. St. Aubyn, a minor, and let (£ believe) on the terms 
of keeping the house in repair. Whilst resident at this 
ast place it was, as I have generally understood, and in 
the year 1797 or 1798, that Wordsworth first became ac- 
quainted with Ooleridge ; .though,- possibly, in the year I am 
wrong ; for it occurs to me that^ in a poem of Coleridge’s 
dated in 1796, there is an allusion to a young writer, of 
the name of Wordsworth, as one who had something aus- 
tere in 'his style, but otherwise was more original than 
any other poet of the age ; and it is probable that this 


* I do not, on consideration, know when they might begin to keep 
house together: hut, by a passage in “The Prelude,” they must 
have madi' a tour together as early ns 1787. 
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kn"Tic<lge of the jwetry \ronld bo siibsequent to a personal 
I.noT.'ledgc of the author, coosideriug the little circnlatiou 
which any poehy of a Wordsworthian stamp would be 
likely to attain at that time. 

It was at Alfozton that hGss hlaiy Hutchinson visited her 
cousins the Wordsworths j and there, or previously, in tho 
north of England, at Stockton-npon-T^es and Darlington, 
that the attachment h«^n between Miss hlary Hutchinson 
and Wordsworth, whiidi terminated in their marriage about 
the bednning of the present century. The marriage took 
place in the north ; somewhere^ I bclicv<^ in Yorkshire ; 
and, immediately after the ceremony, Wordsworth brought 
his bride to Grasmere ; in which most lovely of English 
valley he had previously obtained, upon a lease of seven 
or eight years, the cottage in which I found him living at 
my first visit to him in November 1807. I have heanl 
that there was a paragraph inserted on this occasion in 
the « Morning Post” or “ Courier” — and I have an 
indistinct remembrance of having once seen it myself — 
which described this event of the poet's marriage in the 
most ludicrous terms of silly pastoral sentimentality ; the 
cotmge being described as “ the abode of content and all 
the -rirtues,” the vale itself in the same puerile slang, and 
the whole event in the s^dc of allegorical trifling about 
the Pluses, &c. Tlie masculine and severe taste a£ Words- 
worth made him peculiarly open to annoyance iitom sneJr 
absurd trifling ; and, unless his sense of the ludicrous over- 
powered his graver feelings, he must have been much dis- 
plcjiscd with the paragraph. But, after all, I have under- 
stood that the whole affiiir was on imseasona.blo- jest of 
Coleridge's or Lamb’s. 

To us who, in after ycar^ were Wordsworth’s friends, 
or, at least, intimate aoquaintauccp — ^viz., to Professor 
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Wilson and mjsolf — the most interesting dtcumstance in 
this maniage, the one which perplexed us exceeding, 
was the very possibility that it should ever have been 
brought to bear. For we could not concave of Words- 
worth as submitting his faculties to the humilities and 
devotion of courtship. That sdf-surrender — ^that prostra- 
tion of mind which a man is too happy and proud to 
es^reas the profundity of his service to the woman of his 
heart — it seemed a mere impossibility that ever Words- 
worth should be brought to fed for a single instant ; and 
what he did not sincody fed, assuredly he was not the 
person to profess. Wordsworth, I take it upon mysdf 
to say, had not the feelings within him which make this 
total devotion to a woman possible. There never lived a 
woman whom he would not have lectured and admonidied 
under drcumstances that should have seemed to require it ; 
nor would he have conversed with her in any mood what- 
ever, without wearing an air of mild condescendon to 
her understandiag. To lie at her feet, to make her bis 
idol, to worship her very caprices, and to adore the most 
unreasonable of her fiuwns — these things were impossible 
to Wordsworth ; and being so, never could he, in any 
emphatic sens^ have been a lover. 

A lover, I repeat, in any passionate sense of the word, 
Wordsworth could not have been. And, moreover, it is 
remarkably that a woman who could dispense with that 
sort of homage in her suitor, is not of a nature" to inspire 
such a pasdon. That same mednicss which recondles 
her to the tone of superiority and freedom in the manner 
of her suitor, and which may afterwards in a wife become 
a sweet domestic grace, strips her of that too charming 
iiritation, captivating at once and tormenting, which lurks 
-In feminine pride. ^ there be' an enchantiess’s spell yet 
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Barrtving in this nge of onra, it is the hangli^ grace of 
maidenly pride — ^the fromanly sense of dignity, even Trlicn 
most in excess, and expressed in the langnaga of scorn — 
which tortures a man and locates. his heart, at the same 
time that it pierces him rrith admiration : — 

" Oh, what ft world of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of her lip 1” 

And she, who spares a man the agitations of this thraldom, 
robs him no less of its divinest transports, Wordsworth, 
however, who never conld liave laid aside his own nature 
Buinciently to have played his part in sneh an impassioned 
courtship, by suiting himself to this high sexual pride 
with the humility of a bver, quitu os little could have 
enjoyed the spectacle of such a prid^ or have viewed it in 
any degree as on attraction : it would to him have been a 
pure vexation. Looking down even upon the lady of his 
heart, as upon the rest of the world, from the eminence of 
his own intellectual snperiorily — ^viewing her, in iaci^ as 
a chQd — ^he would bo much more disposed to regard any 
airs of feminine disdain she might assume, as the imper- 
tinence of girlish levity, than os the caprice of womanly 
pride ; and much I fear that, in any cose of diqmte^ he 
would have called even his nustress, “Child ! child I” and, 
perhaps, even (but this I do not say with the same cer- 
tainty) might have bid her hold her tongue. 

If, however, no lover, in a proper sense ; though, finom 
many exquisite passages, one might conceive that at some 
time of his life he was, as especially from the inimitable 
stanzas beginning — 

*• TVlicn she I loved was strong and gay, 

And like a rose in Juno 

or perhaps (but less powerfully so, because here the pas- 
non, th:>ngh profound, is leas the peculiar jKission of tovc) 
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" ’Hb said that some hare died for love : 

And here and there, amidst unhallow’d ground 
In the cold north,” &c. ; 

yet, if no lover, or (which some of us have sometimes 
thought) a lover disappointed at some earlier period, by 
the death of her he loved, or by some other fatal event 
(for he always preserved a mysterious silence on the subject 
of that " Lu<^y,” repeatedly alluded to or apostrophized In 
his poems ) ; at all events he made, what for him turned 
out, a happy marriage. Few people have lived on such 
terms of entire harmony and affection, as he lived with 
the woman of his final choice. Indeed, the sweetness, 
almost unexampled, of temper, which shed so sunny a 
radiance over Mrs. Wordsworth’s manners, 'sustained by 
the happy life she led, the purity of l^or conscience and 
the uniformity of her good health, made it impossible for 
anybody to have quarrelled with her/ and whatever fits 
of ill-temper Wordsworth might have — ^for, with all his 
philosophy, he had such fits— met with no fud to support 
them, except in the more irritable temperament of his sister. 
She was all fire, and an ardour which, like that of the first 
Lord Shaftesbury, 

" O’er-infomed its tenement of cloy;” 

and, as this ardour looked out in every gleam of her wild 
eyes (those “ wild eyes” so finely noticed in the « Tintem 
Abbey"), ns it spoke in every word of her -sdf-baffled 
utterance, as it gave- a trebling movement to her very 
person and demeanour — easily enough it might happen, 
that any apprehension of an unkind word should with her 
Idndle a dispute. It might have happened j and yet, to 
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too gnat honour of both, having such impassioned tern* 
peraments, rarely it did happen ; and this ttos the more 
remarkable, as 1 have been ossnred that both werei, in diild* 
hood, irritable or even ill-tempered; and they \rere con- 
stantly together ; for Miss Woidsirorth was always ready 
to walk out — ^wet or dry, storm or snndiine, night or day ; 
whilst Mrs. 'Wordsworth was completely dedicated to her 
maternal duties, and rardy left the house, unless when the 
weather was tolerably or, at least, only for short rambles. 
I diould not have noticed this trait in Wordsworth’s 
occasional manner^ had it been gathered from domestic 
or confidential opportunities. But, on the contrary, the 
first two occarions on which, after months’ domestie inter- 
course with Wordsworth, I became aware of his possible 
ill-humour and peerislmess, were so public^ that others and 
those strangers, must have been equally made parties to the 
scene : this scene occurred in EendaL 

Having brought down the history of Wordsworth to tlie 
time of his marriage, I nm reminded by that event to men- 
tion the singular good fortune, in all points of worldly 
prosperity, wliich has accompanied him through life. His 
marriage — ^the capital event of life — was fortunate, and 
inaugurated a long succession of other prosperities. He 
has himself described, in his “ Leedi-(3atherer,” the fears 
that at one time, or at least in some occasionol moments 
of his lifc^ haunted him, lest at some period or other he 
might be reserved for poverty. « (3old, pain, and hunger, 
and all fleshly ills,’’ occurred to his boding apprehension— 

"And mighty poets in their misery dead.” 

'** He thought of Chatterton, the marvedlons hoy, 

The alecpicss soni that perish’d in its pride ; 

Of him who walk’d in glory and in joy, 

Beside his pkngh upon the mountain-mde." 
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And, at starting on his career of life^ certainly no znon had 
plainer reasons for anfidpating the worst evils that have 
ever persecuted poets, excepting only two reasons which 
might warrant him in hoping better ; and these two were 
^his great prudence, and the temperance of his daily life. 
He could not be betrayed into foolish engagements; he 
could not be betrayed into expensive habits. Profusion 
and extravagance had no hold over him, by any one pas- 
sion or taste. He was not luxurious in anything ; was not 
vain or even careful of external appearances (not, at leasts 
since he had, left Cambridge, and visited a mighty nation 
in dvil convulsions) ; was not even in the article of books 
expensive. Very fbw books sufficed him ; he was cordess 
habitually of all the current literature, or indeed of any 
literature that could not be conddered as enshrining the 
very ideal, capital, and dementary grandeur of the human 
intellect. In this extreme limitation of his literary sensi- 
bilities, he was as much assisted by that aeddent of his own 
intellectual condition — ^viz., extreme, intens^ unporallded 
otmidedmm (eimeitighei ^ — as by any peculiar sanity of feel- 
ing. Thousands of books, that have given rapturous de- 
light to millions of ingenuous minds, for Wordsworth were 
absolutely a dead letter — closed and sealed up from his 
sensibilities and his powers of appreciation, not less than 
colours from a blind man's eje. Even the few ])ooks 
which his peculiar mind had made indispensable to him, 
were not in such a sense indif^nsable, as they would have 
been to a man of more sedentary habits. He lived in the 
open air ; and the enormity of pleasure which both he and 
his sister drew from the common appearances of nature and. 
their everlasting variety — ^variety so infinite, that if no one 
leaf of a tree or shrub ever exactly resembled another iu 
aH its filaments, and their arrangement^ still less did any 
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Ti:!! pleasarc vas to him in the stead of many libraries 

"Oec impulse, from a Tcmal irood, 

CoiilJ teach him more of Hon, 

Of moral eril aad of good, 

Than ell the sages can." 

And he, ivc may bo snre^ TTho could draar, 

"Ercn from the meanest flover that blovrs, 

Thonghts that do often lie too deep for tears 

to T%-hcm the mere dai^, the pansy, the primroscj, could 
famish pleasures — not the pnerile ones ‘which his most 
puerile and 'worldly insulters imagined, but pleasures 
dra-wn from depths of rererie and meditative tenderness 
far beyond all power of ilieir hearts to conceive; that 
m&n would hardly need any large variety of books. In 
fact, there were only two provinces of literature in which 
Wordisworth could he looked upon as decently well read — 
Poetiy and Ancient History. Nor do I believe that he 
would much have lamented, on his own account^ if all 
b'jolm had perished, excepting the entire body of English 
poetry, and, jicrhapS) “ Plutarch’s lives.” * 

Hl'ith these simple or rather austere tastes, Wordsworth 
^t might seem) liad little reason to fear poverty, supporing 
him in pos.^cssion of any moderate income ; but meantimo 
he had none. About the time when he left college, I have 
good grounds for believing that his whole regular income 
was precisely = 0. Some fragments must have survived 
from the funds devoted to his education ; and with these. 


** I do not mean to imdnaatc that Wordsworth ‘was at nil in (ho 
d.ir1: ahoot the inaceaxaty and wont of antbentic weight attaching to 
riiitarch ac a LUtonan; but his hosincBS with Flntarch was not for 
purposes ofrescarch: he was satisfied with his fine mural effects. 

I— TL 
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no doubt, he supported the expenses of hu OontincntcJ 
touri^ and his year’s residence in IWce. But, at length, 
“ cold, pain, and hunger, and all fleshly flls,” milst have 
stared liim in the face pretty earnestly. And hope of 
longer evading an unpleasant destiny of daily toil, in some 
form or other, there seemed absolutely none. “ For,” as 
he himself expostulates with himself — 

“For how con he expect that others shoulil 
Sow for him, huild for him, and, at his call, 

Love him, who for himself will taho no thought at all ?" 

'In this dilemma, ho had all but resolved, as Miss Words- 
worth once told me, to take pupils; and perhaps €liat, 
though odious enough, was the sole resource he had ; for 
Wordsworth never acquired any popular talent of writing 
for the current press ; and, at that period of his lift^ he 
was gloomily unfitted for bending to such a yoke. In this 
crisis of his fate it was that Wordsworth, for once, and once 
only, became a martyr to some nervous affection. That 
raised pity ; but I could not forbear smiling at the remedy, 
or palliation, which Ms few friends adopted. Eveiy night 
thqy played at cards \rith him, as the best mode of beguil- 
ing his sense of distress, whatever that might be ; cards, 
which, in any part of the thirty-and-one years since I have 
known Wordsworth, could have had as little power to in- 
terest him, or to dieat him of sorrow, as marbles or a top. 
However, so it was; for my information could not bo 
questioned : it came from Miss Wordsworth. 

The crisis, as I have said, had arrived for determining 
the future colour of his life. Memorable it is, that exactly 
in those critical moments when some decisive step had first 
become necessary, there happened the* first instance of 
Wordsworth’s good luck ; and equally memorable that, at 
measured intervals tlwoughout the long sequd of his lifi) 
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since then, a regular succession of simiLir but superior 
\yuidfalls IiaA'o fallen in, to sustain liis expeuditure, in exact 
concurrence ivith the growing claims upon his purse. A 
more fortunate man, I believe, does not exist than Words- 
worth. The aid Avhich now dropped from liciiven, as it 
were, to enable him to range at will in paths of his own 
choosing, and 

“ Fmiilly arr.Ay 

His temples with the Pluses' diadem,” . 
came in the shape of a bequest from Raisley Calvert, a 
young man of good family in Cumberland, who died about 
this time of pul monary consumption. A very remarkable v 
young man he must have been, this Raisley Calvert, to 
have discerned, at this early period, that future superiority 
in Wordsworth Avhich so few people suspected. He was 
the brother of a Cumberland gentleman, whom slightly I 
know ; a generous man, doubtless ; for he made no sort 
of objections (though legally, I have heard, ho might) to 
his brother’s livrewell memorial of regard j a good man to 
all his dependants, as I have generally understood, in the 
neighbourhood of Windy Brow, his mansion, near Keswick ; 
and, as Southey always said (who must know better than I 
could do), a man of strong natural endowments ; else, as 
his talk was of oxen, I might have made the mistake of 
supposing him to be, in heart and soul, what he was in pro- 
fession — a mere farming country gentleman, w’hose ambition 
was chiefly directed to the turning up mighty turnips. 
The sum left by Raisley Calvert was £900 ; aud it Avas 
laid out in an annmty. This Avas the basis of WonlsAvorth’s 
prosperity in life; and upon this he has built up, by a 
rencs of accessions, in Avhich each step, taken separately for 
itself, seems perfectly natural, whilst the total result has un- 
doubtedly something AA'onderful about it, the prc.-!eut gfodlv 
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edifice of liis fortunes. Nest in the series came the pre- 
sent Lord Lonsdale’s repayment of his predecessor’s debt. 
Upon that, probably, it was that Wordsworth fdt himself 
entitled to many. Then, I believe, came some fortune with 
Miss Hutchinson; then — ^that is, fourthly — some worthy 
uncle of the same lady was pleased to betake himself to a 
better world, leaving to various nieces, and eqiecially to 
Mrs. Wordsworth, something or other — forget what, but 
it was expressed by thousands of pounds. At this mo- 
ment, Wordsworth’s family had begun to increase; and 
the worthy old unde, like everybody dse in Wordsworth’s 
case, finding his property very dearly “ wanted," and, as 
people would tell him, “ bespoke,” fdt how ray inddicate 
it would look for him to stay any longer in this world ; 
and so off he moved. But Wordsworth’s family, and the 
uunts of that family, still continued to increase ; and the 
next person — ^viz., the fifth — ^who stood in the way, and 
must, therefore, have considered himself rapidly growing 
into a nuisance, was the stamp-distributor for the coimty 
of Westmoreland. About March 1814, I think it was, 
that his very comfortable dtnation was wanted. Probably 
it took a month for the news to reach him ; because in 
April, and not before, feeling that he had received a proper 
notice to quit, he, good man (tins stamp-distributor), like 
all the rest, distributed himself and his office into two dif- 
ferent places — ^the latter falling, of course into the hands 
of Wordsworth. 

Tills office, which it was Wordsworth’s pleasure to speak 
of os « a little one,” yielded, I bdiev^ somewhere about 
£d00 a year. Gradually, even tiiat, with all former 
sources of income, became insufficient ; which ought not 
to surprise anybody ; for a son at Oxford, as a gentleman 
commoner, would spend, at the least, £800 per annum ; 
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and there were other children. Still, it is wrong to say, 
that it had become insufficient j as usual, it had not corns 
to that ; but, on the first symptoms arising that it soon 
ivoidd come to that, somebody, of course, had notice to 
consider himself a sort of nuisance-elect ; — in this case, it 
was the distributor of stamps for the county of Cumber- 
land. His district was absurdly large ; and what so rea- 
sonable as that he should submit to a Polish partition of 
his profits — no, not Polish ; for, on reflection, such a parti- 
tion neither was nor could be attempted with regard to an 
actual incumbent. But then, since people had such con- 
sideration for him as not to remodel the office so long as 
he lived, on the other hand, the least he could do for 
« people,” in return — so as to show his sense of this consi- 
deration — was not to trespass on so much goodness longer 
than necessary. Accordingly, here, as in all cases before, 
the De m ex n mc/wid-who invariably interfered when any 
nodtis arose in Wordsworth’s affairs, such as could be con- 
sidered vindice dignus, caused the distributor to begone, 
into a regioiT^ere n^ stamps are wanted, about the very 
month, or so, when an additional £400 per annum became 
desirable. This, or perhaps more, was understood to have 
been added, by the new an’angement, to the Westmore- 
land distributorship j the small towns of Keswick and 
Cockermouth, together with the important one of White- 
haven, being severed, under this remodelling, from their 
old dependency on Cumberland (to which geographically 
they belonged), and transferred to the small territory of 
rocky Westmoreland, the sum total of whose inhabitants 
was at that time not much above 50,000 ; of which num- 
ber, one-third, or nearly so, was collected into the only 
important town of Kendal ; but, of the other two-thirds, a 
larger proportion was a simple agricultural or pastoral 
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P')piiliitioii, than anywhere else in England. In 
niorcland, thcrororc, it may ho .Mipposcd tliat the Etnn)]i 
demand conld not have been so great, not perhaps by 
Ihrce-quarlors, as in Cumberland j which, besides having a 
population at ‘least three times as large, had more and 
larger towns. The result of this new di.stribntion was 
Boincthing that approached to an equalization of the dis- 
tricts — ^giving to each, as was said, in round terms, a thou- 
sand a year. 

Thus I have traced ‘Wordsworth’s ascent through its 
several steps and stages, to what, for his moderate desires 
and habits so phiIo.40phic, may be fairly considered opu- 
lence. And it must rejoice every man, who joins in the 
public homage notp rendered to his powers (and what man 
is to he found that, more or less, docs not ?) to hear, \4ith 
respect to oiio so larishly endowed by nature, that he has 
11 ' it hce i neglect '’d ly furtnuo ; that he has never had the 
finer edge of his sensibilities dnllcd by the sad anxieties, 
the degrading feara, the miserable dependencies of debt; 
that be has been blessed with competency even when 
poorest ; has had hope and cheerful prospects in reversion, 
tlrrougli every stage of his life ; that at all times he has 
been liberated from reasonable anxieties nboirt tire final 
interests of his children ; that at all times he has been 
blosscd with leisure, the very amplest that over man en- 
joyed, fur intcliccluul pnn«uits the most delightful j yes, 
that, even ns regards those delicate and coy pursuits, ho 
has possessed, in comhinatioii, all the conditions for their 
most perfect cidture — ^tlio leisure, tlio Ctisc, the solitude, 
tho society, the domestic peace, the local scenery — ^Para- 
dise for his eye, in j\IiItonic henuly, lying outride his win- 
dows ; Paradise for his hcar^ in the ircrpctual happiness 
rf his own fireside j and, finally, w'licn increasing }'cars 
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lajght be supposed to demand something more of modern 
luxuries, and expanding intercourse with society something 
more of refined elegancies, that his means, still keeping 
pace in almost arithmetical ratio irith his wants, had shed 
the graces of art upon the failing powers of nature, had 
stripped infirmity of discomfort, and (so far as the neces- 
sities ef things will allow) had placed the final stages of 
life, by means of many compensations, by universal praise, 
by plaudits reverberated from senates, benedictions where- 
ever his poems have penetrated, honour, troops of friends — ■ 
in short, by aU that miracidous prosperity can do to evade 
the primal decrees of natme — had placed the final stages 
uppn a level with the first. 

But now, reverting to the subject of 'Wordsworth’s pros- 
perity, I have numbered up six separate stages of good 
luck — six uistances of pecuniary showers emptying them- 
selves into his very bosom, at the very moments when 
they began to be needed, on the first symptojns that they 
might bo wanted — accesses of fortune stationed upon his 
road like repeating frigates, connecting, to all appearance, 
some preconcerted line of operations ; and, amidst the 
tiunults of chance, wearing as much tlie air of jiuipose and 
design, as if they supported a human plan. I have come 
down to the sixth case. Whether there were any seventh, 
I do not know : but confident I feel that, had a seventh 
been required by circumstances, a seventh would have 
happened. So trac it is, that still, as Wordsworth needed 
a place or a fortune, the holder of that place or fortune 
was immediately served with a summons to surrender it : 
so certainly was this impressed upon my belief, ns one ot 
the blind necessities, making up the prosperity and fixed 
destiny of Wordsworth, that, for myself, had I happened to 
know of any peculiar adaptation in an estate or ofiico of 
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mine to an existing need of Wordsworth^ forthwith, and 
with the q)eed of a man running for hia life^ I would have 
laid it down at his feet “ Take it,” I diould have said ; 
take it, or in three weeks I shall be a dead man.” 

Wdl, let me pause : I think the reader is likdy by this 
time to have a slight notion of my notion, of Wordsworth’s 
inevitable prospeiily, and the sort of 2i^1^at he had upon 
the incomes of other men who happeue3*to stand in his way. 
The same prosperity attended the other branches of tho 
family, with the single exception of John, the brother who 
perished in the Abergavenny: and even he was prosper- 
ous up to the moment of his fatal accident. As to Miofi 
Wordsworth, who wiU, 1^ some people be classed amongst 
the non-prosperous, I rank her amongst the most fortunate 
of women ; or, at least, if regard be had to that period of 
life which is most capable of happiness. Her fortune^ after 
its repayment hy X^ord Lonsdale, was, much of it, confided, 
with a sisterly affection, to the use of her brother John ; 
and part of it, I have heard, perished in his ship. How 
much, I never felt mysdf entitled to ai^ ; but certainly a 
port was on that occasion understood to have been lost 
irretrievably. Either it was that only a partial insurance 
had been efTected ; or else the nature of -the accident, b^g 
in home waters (off the coast of Dorsetshire), might, the 
nature of the contract^ have taken the case out of the benefit 
of the policy. This loss, however, had it oven been total, 
for a single deter amongst a family of fiouiishing brothers, 
could not be of any lasting importance. A much larger 
number of voices would proclaim her to have been unfor> 
tunate in life^ because she made no marriage connexion ; 
and certainly, the iusipd as well as unfeeling lidionle 
which descends so plentifully upon those women who, per- 
haps from strength of character, have refused to make 
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Fuch a connexion \rliere it piomiBed little of elevated 
iiappines^ does make the estate of sm^eness somewhat of 
B trial to the patience of manj; and to many the vexation 
of this trial has proved a snore for b^niling them of their 
liononrable resolutions. Menntini^ as the opportnniiies 
arc rire in which all the conditions concur for happy 
marriage connexions, how important it is that the digniiy 
of high-minded '^omen should be upheld I7 someiy in 
the honourable election they make of a self-dependent 
virgin seclusion, preference to a heartless marriage i 
Such women, as Mrs. Ikollope justly remarks, fill a place 
in society which in thdr default would noA be filled, and 
are avafiable for duties requiring a tenderness and a 
linnctnality that could not be looked for from women pre- 
occupied with household or maternal daims. If there 
wero no regular fund (so to speak) of women firce from 
conjugal and maternal duties, upon what body could wo 
draw for our “ sisters of merqy,” &o. i In nnnt.liBT ' poin^ 
Mrs. Trollope is probab^ right : few women live unmarried 
from necesrily. iliss Wordsworth had several offers ; 
amongst them, to my knowledge, one from Hazlitt j all 
of them she rejected decisively. And she did right. A 
happier life, by fsWj ^as hers in youth, coming os nnnr 
as difference of scenery and difference of relations would 
permit, to that which was promised to Kuth — ^the Ruth of 
her brothers creation*^ — ^by tire youth who n ame from 


* ''TheJluthofherhrolha^tcrctttim :” — So I express it; bcceaso 
so inoch in tLc development of the stoiy and Bitnations deccssarily 
belongs to the poet. Else, for the mere ontlino of the stoiy, it was 
founded npon Cwt; Wordswortli himself told me, in general terms, 
that the case which suggested the poem was that of on American 
lady, whoso hushand forsook her at the very place of embarkation 
from England, under cirennutanccB and under expectations, npon 
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Goorgia’s pIioto ; for, tlioiigh not upon Ampricim p^wrcm^n, 
or Caiiniliriu lake?, 

" With all tli*‘ir f.iiry rrow'h 
Of i'-kiitli, tlinl together Ho 
Ap qiiictlr cp ppots of i>kr 
Ainiingpt the evening clonik,” 

yot, amongst the loveliest scenes of sylvan England, and 
(at intervaln) of sylvan German}' — amongst lakes, too, far 
better fitted to give the senfc of their owm character than 
the vast inland tens of America, and amongst mountains 
more romantic than many of the chief ranges in tliat 
couiitrj' — her lime ficctcd nvray like some golden age, or 
like the life of primeval man j and she, like Etith, ^vns for 
years allowed 

" To run, though not a briilc, 

A sylvan huntrerp, by the siilo” 

of him to whom she, like Buth, had dedicated her days ; 
and to whose children, afterwards, she dcdicsitcd a love like 
that of mothers. Dear Jliss Wordsworth ! How noble a 
cjxjaturo did she seem when I first knew her ! — and when, 
on the very first night which I passed in her brotlicrs com* 
pany, ho read to me, in illustmtion of something he was 
H.iying, a passage from Fairfax’s “ Tasso,’’ ending pretty 
nearly with these words, 

" Amidst tho broad fields and the endless wood, 

Tlie lofty lady kept her maidenhood,” 

I thought that, possibly, he had his sister in his thonghts. 
“Xet ** lofty” was hardly the right word. Itliss Wordsworth 


her p.art, vcij much the' same as those of Ruth. I am afraid, how* 
over, that the hiisb.and was an attorney ; which is intolerable ; nisi 
/Wus cannot be bnrmoni7.cd with tho dronm-like faii^'hind of Georgia. 
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too ardent and iiei; a creaturo to maintain the reserve 
e^cndal to dignity; and dignity was the last thing one 
thought of in the presence of one so natural, so fervent 
in her feelings, and so embarrassed in their uttonnee — 
sometime^ also, in the attempt to check them. It must 
nut, however, be supposed that there was any silliness or 
weakness of enthusiasm abont her. She was under the 
continual restraint of severe good sense, though liberated 
from that false shame which, in so many persons, accom- 
panies all expressions of natural emotion ; and she bad too 
long enjoyed the ennobling conversation of her brother, 
and his admirable comments on the poets, whidi they read 
in common, to fail in any essential point of h^c or pio- 
prietj- of thought. Accordingly, her letters, though the 
most careless and unelaborate — ^nay, the most hurried that 
ran be imaged — are models of good sense and just fed- 
ing. In short, bcj'ond any person I have known in this 
world, jVEss Wordsworth was the creature of unpulse; 
but, as a woman most thoroughly virtuous and wdl- 
principlcd, as one who could not fail to bo kept right by 
her own excellent heart, and ns an intellectual creature 
from her cradle, with much of her illustrious brother’s, 
peculiarity of mind — finally, ns one who had been, in 
effect, educated and trained by that veiy brother — she 
won the sympathy and the respectful regard of every man 
worthy to approach her. Properly, and in a spirit of 
prophecy, was she named Daroihyj in its Greek meaning,* 


Of coarse, tlicrcfoTe, it is cs<cntially tho Bfimc namo ns Thtadora, 
the «aiuc elements being only differently arranged. Tct bow opposite 
is tbo impression upon tbe mind I and chiefly; I suppose, from tho 
too prominent emblazonnicntofthis name in the person of Justinian's 
Fcandalons wife; though, for my own part, I am far from believing 
,all tbe infnmnns stories which we road ahont her. 
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glfl of JSqd, well did this name prefigure the relation in 
which she stood to Wordsworth, the mission with which she 
w.ns charged — to wait upon him as the teuderest and most 
faithfnl of domestics ; to love him ns a sister ; to (sympa- 
thize with him ns a confidante ; to counsel him ; to cheer 
him and sustain him by the natural expression of her 
feelings — so quick, so anient, so unaficctcd — upon the 
probable efiect of whatever thoughts or images he might 
conanvo; finally, and above all other ministmtiona, to 
ingraft, by her sexual sense of beauty, upon his masculine 
austerity that delicacy and those graces, which else (accord- 
ing to the grateful acknowledgments of his own matnrest 
retrospect) it never could have had : — 

“ The blcFsing of my later years 
Was witli mo when I was n boy: 

Flio gave mo hopes, she gave me feiini, 

A heart the fotmtam of sweet tears. 

^ 

And love, and tbonght, and joy." 

And elsewhere he describes her, in a philosophic poem, 
still in ms., ns one who planted fiowers and blossoms with 
her fcmiuinc hand upon what might else have been an 
.arid rock — ^mas^’, indeed, and grand, hut repulsive from 
the severity of its features. I may sum up in one brief j 
abstract the amount of Miss Wordsworth’s character, ns 
a conipauiou, by saying, that she was the very wildest (in • ' 
the sense of the most nntnral) person I have ever laiown ; 
and .also the truest, most inevitable, and at the same time 
the quickest and readiest in her G^ympatby with either joy 
or sorrow, with laughter or with tears, with the realities 
of life or the larger realities of the poets I 

Meantime, amidst all this fascinating fiunitnre of her 
mind, won from nature, from solitude, from enlightened 
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GPnipniiionship, Miss Wordsworth was os thoroughly de- 
ficient (some would say painfully deficient — I say charm- 
ingly deficient) in ordinary female accomplishments, as 
•• Coutfn Hhuy,** in dear Miss liGtford’s defightfhl sketch. 
Of French, she might hare barely enough to read a plain 
modem page of narratiTe; Italian, I question whether any; 
German, just enough to insult the German literati, by 
showing how little she had found them or their writings 
necessary to her heart. The “ Luise ” of Voss, the “ Her- 
mann und Dorothea” of Goethe she had begun to tnms- 
latc, as young ladies do "Tdldmaqne;” bul^ like them, 
had chiefly cultivated the first two pages ; * with the third, 
she had a lender acquaintance and with the fourth, she 
meditated an intinuuy at some future day. Musics in her 
solitary and out-of-doors life^ die could have little reason 
for cultiTating ; nor is it possible that any woman -can ■ 
draw the enormous energy requisite for tl^ attainment, 
upon a modem scale of perfection, out of any other prin- 
ciple than that of Taniiy (at least of great value for social 
applause) or else of deep musical sensibilify; neither of 
which belonged to Miss Wordsworth's constitution of 
But. as eveiybody agrees in our days to think this accom- 
plishment of no value whatever, and, in fact, tmproduceahle, 
unloss existing in an exquisite state of culture no oom- 
plaint could be made on that score, .nor any surprise felt 


" Ms., "Cdp’io ne savrat se consoler da dSport” &o. For how 
long a period (viz., ncarlj two centuries) has Caljpso been inconsolablo 
in the morning studies of young ladies 1 As F6n61on’8 most dreaiy 
romance always opened at one or other of these three earVest and 
dua^ pages, naturally to my apathetic fiinqr the poor unhappy 
pwlJcss seemed to he eletnolly aground on this Goodwin Sand of in- 
consolahility. It is amongst the standing hypocrisies of the world, 
that most people oiTcct a rcverenco (or this hook, which nohody reads. 
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TJ:it tlic caso in wliich llic hTegiilarit}' of iMiss "WordsworlirE 
education dvl nstunisli one, was in that part wliich re- 
SDCctcd her literary knowledge. In whatever she read, or 
neglected to ie.ad, rdic had obes'cd the single impulse of 
lier owm heart ; where that led her, there she followed : 
where tliat was mute or indifTerent, not a thought had she 
to licstov.- niton a writer .*« high reputation, or the call for 
Eoinc acquaintance with his works, to meet the demands 
of society. And thus the strange anomaly arose, of a 
woman deeply acquainted with some grc.at authors, whose 
w'orks lie pretty much out of the fa-shionablc beat ; able, 
moreover, in her own person, to produce brilliant effects ; 
able on some subjouts to write delightfully, and with the 
impress of originality upon all she uttered ; and yet igno- 
rant of great classical works in her own mother tongue, 
and careless of literary history in a degree which at once 
exiled hrr from the rank and privileges of hlncsiwilcirijlm. 

The reader inaj*, perhaps, have objected silently to the 
illustration drawn from jn.-'S Mitford, that “ Cousin Maiy ” 
docs not effect her fascinations out of pure negations. 
Such negations, from the mere startling effect of their 
oddity in this present age, might full in with the general 
cunent of her attractions j but Cousin Mary’s undoubtedly 
lay in the jmitire witcheries of a manner and a character 
transcending, by force of irr&sistiblc nature (ns in a similar 
case recorded by Wordsworth in "Tlie Excursion”), all 
the pomp of nature and art united, ns seen in ordinniy 
oreaturc.s. How, in hBss Wordsworth, there were cer- 
tainly no “Cousin Maiy” fascinations of manuCT and de- 
portment, that snatch a grace beyond the reach of art : 
there she was, indeed, painfully deficient ; Tor hurry mars 
and defeats even the most ordinary cxiwession of the 
foininine character — viz., its gcntlcucBii *. abruptness and 
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tycpicktion leave often a joint impression of vliat seems for 
an instant both nidcness and nngracefuincss : and the least 
p-ainfid impression was that of nnscxual awkwardness. But 
the point in which Miss Wordsworth made the most am])le 
amends for aU that slie wanted of more customary accom- 
plishments, was this very originality and native freshness of 
intellect, which settled with so bewitching an cflcct upon 
some of her writings, and upon many a sudden remaric or 
ejaculation, extorted h}' something or other that struck her 
eye, in the clouds, or in colouring, or in accidents of light 
and shade, of form or combination of fonn. To talk of her 
“ writings,” is too pompous an expression, or at least far 
hcj’ond any. pretensions that she cvc'' made for herself. Of 
poetry she has written little indeed ; and that little not, in 
my opinion, of much merit. The verses published by her 
brother, and beginning, “ Which way does the wind come 1 " 
meant only as nurserj’’ lines, are certainly wild and pretty ; 
but the other specimen is likely to strike most readers as 
feeble and trirdal in the sentiment. Meantime, the book 
which is in very deed a monument to her power of catching 
and e.xprcssing all the hidden beauties of natural sccncTy, 
with a felicity of diction, a truth, and strength, that far 
transcend Gilpin, or professional writers on those subjects, 
is her record of a /rsi tour in Scotland, made about the 
year 1802. Tliis SIS. book [unless my recollection of it, 
from a period now gone by for thirty years, has deceived 
rao greatly] is absolutely unique in its class ; and, though 
it never could be vci^' popular, from the minuteness of its 
details, intelligible only to the eye, and the luxuriation of 
its descriptions, yet I believe no person has ever been 
favoured with a sight of it, that has not yearned for its 
publication. Its own extraordinary merit, apart from the 
interest which now invests the name of Wonlsworlh, could 
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not fail to procure piu'cliascra for one edition on its first 
appearance. 

Coleridge was of the party at first ; but afterwards, under 
some attack of rheumatism, found or thought it neccssajy 
to leave them. Melancholy it would be at this tim(^ thirfy- 
six years and more from the era of that tour, to read it 
under the afflicting remembrances of all which has been 
suffered in the intcn’al by two at least out of the three who 
composed the travelling party ; for I fear that Miss Words- 
worth has suffered not mudi less than Coleridge ; and, in 
any general expression of if^ from the same cause, viz., an 
excess of pleasurable cxdtcmcnt and luxurious sensibility, 
sustained in youth by a constitutional glow from animal 
causes, but drooping as soon ns that was ^vithdrawn. It is 
painful to point a moral from any story coimectcd with 
those whom one loves or has loved ; painful to look for one 
moment towards any “ improvement’* of such a cose, espo- 
cially whore there is no reason to tax the parties with any 
criminal contribution to their own suficrings, except through 
tliat relaxation of the will and its potential energies, through 
which most of ns, at some time or other — myself too 
deeply aud sorrowfully — stand accountable to our own con- 
sciences. Not, therefore, with any intention of speaking in 
a monitorial or censorial diameter, do I hero notice a defect 
in Miss Wordsworth’s sclf-cducarion of something that might 
have mitigated the sort of Buflrering w^hich, more or Ics^ 
ever since the period of her too gonial, too radiant youth, I 
suppose her to have struggled with. I have mentioned the 
narrow basis on which her literary interests had been made 
to rest — the excludve character of her reading, and the 
utter want of pretension, and of all that looks like blue- 
Biockingim, in the style of her habitual conversation and 
mode of dealing with literature. Now, to me it appears, 
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upon reflection, that it would have been far better had Miss 
Wordsworth condescended a little to the ordinary mode of 
pursuing literature ; better for her own happiness if she 
had been a bluestocking ; or, at least, if she had been, in 
good earnest, a writer for the press, with the pleasant cares 
and solicitudes of one who has some little ventures, as it 
were, on that vast ocean. 

JWe all know with how womanly^nd temper 

literature has been pursued by Joanna BaiiliCpoy Miss 
Mitford, and other women of admirable genius — with how 
•absolutely no sacrifice or loss of feminine dignity they have 
cultivated the profession of authorship ; and, if we coirld 
hear their report,'! have no doubt that the little cares of 
correcting proofs, and the forward-looking solicitudes con- 
nected With the mere business arrangements of new publi- 
cations, would be numbered amongst the minor pleasures of 
life ; whilst the more elevated cares, connected with the 
intellectual business of such projects, must inevitably have 
done much to solace the troubles which, as human beings, 
they cannot but have experienced ; and even to scatter 
flowers upon their path, Mrs. Johnstone of Edinburgh has 
pursued the profession of literature — the noblest of profes- 
sions, and the only one open to both sexes alike — with even 
more assiduity, and as a daili/ occupation; and, I have 
every reason to believe, with as much benefit to her own 
happiness, as to the instruction and amusement of her 
readers; for the petty cares of authorship arc agi-eeable, 
and its serious cares are ennobling. More especially is such 
an occupation useful to a woman without children, and 
without my- prospective resources — resources in objects that 
involve hopes gi-owing and unfulfilled. It is tod much to 
expect of any woman (or man either) that her mind should 
support itself in a pleasurable activity, under the drooping 
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energies of life, by resting on the past or on tbe present } 
some interest in reversion, some subject of hope from day 
to day, must be called in to reinforce the animal fountains 
of good qririts. Had that been opened for UliBS Words* 
worth, I am satisfied that she would have passed a more 
cheerful middlc-ago, and would not, at any period^ have 
yielded to that nciTous depression (or is it, perhaps, ner- 
vous irritation ?) which, I grieve to hear, has clouded her 
latter days/ Hophews and nieces, whilst young and inno- 
cent, arc as good almost as sons and daughtei-s to a fervid 
and loving heart that has carried them in her arms fi:om 
the hoiu- they were bom. But^ after a nephew has grown 
into a huge hulk of a man, six feet high, and as stout as a 
bullodc ; after ho has come to have children of his own, 
lives at a distance; and finds occasion to tallc much of oxen 
and turnips — no offence to him ! — he ceases to be an object 
of any vci^' profound sentiment. There is nothing in such 
a subject to rouse the flagging pulses of the hcai’t, and to 
sustain a fervid spirit, to whom, at the very best, human 
life offers little of an adequate or sufficing mterest, unless 
when idealized by the magic of the mighty poets. Fare- 
well, Miss Wordsworth ! farewell, impassioned Dorothy 1 I 
have not seen you for many a .day — shall, too probably, 
never see you again; but shall attend your steps with 
tender interest so long as I hear of you living : so will Pro- 
fessor Wilson ; and, from two hearts at least, that knew 
and admired you in your fervid prime, it may sometimes 
cheer the gloom of your depression to be assured of never- 
failing remembrance full of love and respectful pity. 




That night — ^tlio first of personal intercourse with Wonla- 
worth — ^the first in which I saw him face to face — ^wnn 
(it is little, indeed, to saj) memomble : it was marked 
by a change cren in the physical condition of my nerrons 
E;>*Etcm. Long disappointment — ^bope for erer bafded (and 
why should it be less painful because se(if>baffled 1) — 
vexation and self-blame, almost self-contempt at my own 
want of courage to face the man whom of all men 1 
yearned to behold — ^theso feelings had impressed npon my 
nervous scnabilities a character of irritation, restlessness, 
eternal sclf-dissatisihction, which were gradually gathering 
into a distinct, well-defined type, that would, but for youth 
— almighty youth — ^havo shaped itself into some nervous 
comidoint, wearing evmptoms mi ffeneris, -To this result 
things tended j but in one hour all passed away. Tt was 
gone, never to return. The spiritual being whom I had 
anticipated — for, liko CToim . 
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*' My fancy framed him of tli’ angelic kind — 

Some emanation of th’ nll-bcauteous mind” — 
ibis ideal crcatarc bad at Iraigtb been seen — seen mtb 
flcsbly eyes ; and now, if be did not cense for years to wear 
something of a gloiy about his head, yet it was no longdr 
as a being to be feared — it was as Bnphaci, the “affable” 
angel, who conrersed on the tenns of man with man. 

About four o’clock, it might be, -when we arrived. At 
that hour, in l^ovcmbcr, the daylight soon declined ; and, 
in an hour and a half, wo were all collected about the 
tea-table, Tliis, with the Wordsworths, under the simple 
rustic system of habits which they cherished then, and for 
twenty years after, was the most delightful meal in the 
day j just as dinner is in great cities, and for the same 
reason — ^because it was prolonged into a meal of leisure 
and conversation. Tliat night I found myself, abont 
.eleven at night, in a pretly bedroom, about fourteen feet 
by twelve. Bluch I feared that this might turn out the 
Sbest room in the bouse ; and it illustrates the hospitality 
of my new friends, to mention that it was. Early iu 
the morning I was arvakened by a little voice, issuing 
fgom a little cottage bed in an opposite comer, solilo- 
•iqui^g in a low tone. I soon recognised the words, 
“ Suffered under ^nti u s Pilato u. was crucified, dead, and 
and the voice I easily coqjcctuced to be that of 
eldest amongst Wordsworth’s children, , a son, and at 
mat time about three years old. He was a remarkably- 
Ifiue boy in strength and size, promising (which has in fact 
realized) a more powerful person, physically, than 
that of his father. Mu« Wordsworth I found making 
breakfast in the little sitting-room. Ho um-was there; 
no glittering breakfast semce; a kettle boiled upon the 
fire, and everything was in harmony with these unpre- 
tending arrangements. .yL larcly had.^^een so humble u' 
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rainaffe : aud contrastmg tbe dignily of the man \rith thia 
honourable poverty, and this courageous avowal of it, his 
utter absence of all effort to di^guiso the simple truth of 
the case, I felt my admiration increased. This, thought 
I to myself, i% indeed, in his own words, 

• " Flnin living, and high thinking." 

This, indeed, to reserve the humility and the parsimonies 
of life for its bodily epjoyments, and to apply its lavishness 
and its lusxuy to its eiyqyments of the intellect So might 
Milton have lived; so Marvel. Thronghont the day— 
which whs rainy — ^the same style of modest hospitality 
prevailed. Wordsworth and his sister — ^myself being of 
the party — ^walked ont in qnte of the rain, and made the 
circuit of the two lakes, Grasmere and its dependency 
Cydal — a walk of abont sis miles. On the third day, 
Mrs. Coleridge having now pursued her journey northward 
to Kcswii^, and having, at her departure, invited me, in 
her own name as well os Sonth^s, to come and see them, 
Wordsworth proposed tliat wo should go thither in com- 
pany, but not ly the direct route — a distance of only 
thirteen miles ; that route wo were to take in our road 
homeward ; our outward-bound journey was to be by way 
of TJUeswatcr — a circuit of forty-three mDes. 

On the third morning after my arrival in Grasmere, I 
found the whole family, except the two children, pn^ared 
for the e:qicdition across the mountains. I had heard of 
no horses, and took it for granted that we were to walk ; 
however, at the moment of starting, a cart — ^thc common 
farmer's cart of the country — made its appearance ; and 
the driver was a tennic^onng woman of the vale. Ac- 
cordingly, we were all carted along to the little town or 
large village, of Amblcside — ^Qrrcc and a half miles dis- 
tant Our style of travelling occaaoned no astonishment ; 
on the contrary, we met a smiling salntation wherever we 



iippcnrcd — ^Sliss ‘NVonlsworth being, as I observed, the 
person most familiarly known of our party, and tlic one 
who took upon borsclf tbc whole expenses of the fljing 
colloquies t-xchanged with stragglers on the road. "Wliat 
slniek me with most astonishment, however, was the liberal 
manner <if our fair driver, who made no scrnplc of taking 
a hap, witlj the reins in her hand, and seating herself 
ilexleroii'sly upon the shafts of the oiirt. From jVmhlcsidc 
— and without one foot of intcn,*cning flat ground — ^licgins 
to rise the flunous ascent of Kirkstone j after which, for 
three long miles, all riding in a cart drawn by one horse 
licenmcs iiiipossihlc. TIic ascent is computed at three miles, 
hut is prohahly a little more. In some parts it is almost 
frightfully steep ; for the road being only the original 
mountain traek of shepherds, gradually widened and im- 
proved from age to age (especially since the era of tourists 
hegaii), is earried over ground which no engineer, even in 
Alpine countries, would have viewed as practicable In 
ascending, this is felt chiefly as an obstruction, and not as 
a peril, unless wlicro there is a risk of the horses back ing ; 
but, in the reverse onicr, some of these precipitous descents 
jtre terrific : and }'Ct, once, in utter darkness after mid- 
night, and the darkness irradiated only by continual 
streams of lightning, I was driven down tins whole descent, 
at a full gallop, by a young woman — ^thc carriage being a 
light one, the homos frightened, and the descents, at some 
critiail parts of the road, so literally like the sides of a 
house, that it was diflicnlt to keep the forc-whccis from 
pressing upon the hind-legs of the horses. The inn- 
kceijors of Ambleside, or Lowwood, will not mount this 
formidable hill without four horses. Tlio leaders you are 
not required to take bcj'ond the firat three miles ; but, of 
course, they are glad if you will take them on through the 
whole stage to Pattcrilale; and in that case, there is a 
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rer.l Iwsniy at hand for those who enjtqr velocity of motion. 
The descent into Pattenlale is above two miles ; but such 
is the propensity for flying doTm hills in Westmoreland, 
that I have found the descent accomplished in about sbr 
minutes, which is at the rate of eighteen miles an hour ; 
the various turnings of the road making the speed much 
more sensible to the traveller. The pass, at the summit 
of this ascent, is nothing to be compared in sublimity with 
the pass under Great Gavel from Wostdalchcad ; but it 
is solemn, and profoundly impressive. At a height so 
awful as this, it may be easily supposed that all human 
dwellings have been long left behind : no sound of human 
life, no bells of churches or chapels, ever ascend so far. 
And, as is noticed in Wordsworth's fine verses upon this 
memorable pass, the only sound thai^ even at noonday, 
disturbs the deep of the weary pedestrian, is that of the 
bee murmuring amongst the mountain flowers — a sound as 
ancient 

“ As man’s imperial firont, and woman's roseate bloom." 

Tins way, and (whidi, to the sentiment of the case^ is an 
important point) this way of neeasity, and not simply in 
obedience to a motive of convenience, passed the Roman 
legions ; for it is a mathematic impossibility that any other 
route could be found for an army nearer to the eastward 
of this pass than by way of Kendal and Shop ; nearer to 
the westward, than byway of Legberthwaite and St. John’s 
Yale (and so by Thrdkdd to Penrith). Now, these two 
roads arc tu'cnty-five miles apart; and, since a Roman 
jeohort was stationed at Ambleside {Ambogland), it is pretty 
evident that tliis cohort would not correspond with the 
more northerly stations by cither of these remote routes-r- 
Xivinir immediately before it this direct though difiicult 
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pass of Eirkstone. On the solitaiy area of table-land 
^Thich you find at the summil^ there are only two olgecte 
to remind you of man and his worlananship. One is a 
guide-post — always a picturesque and interesting olgeci^ 
because it e3q>ressea a wild country and a labyrinth of 
roads, and often made much more interesting (as in this 
case) by the lichens which corer it, and which record the 
generations of men to whom it has done its office ; as also 
by the crucifix form, which inevitably recalls, in aU moun- 
tainous region^ the crosses of Qatholic lands, raised to the 
memory of wayfaring men who have perished by tire hand 
of the assassin. 

The other memorial of man is even more interesting : — 
Amongst the fragmeuls of rock which lie in the confhtion 
of a ruin on each side of the road, one there is which ex- 
ceeds the rest in height^ and whidi, in shap^ presents a 
very dose resemblance to a miniature chmrdi. This ties 
to tho left of the road as you are going from Ambleside ; 
and from its nam^ Ohurchstone (Eirkstone), is derived the 
name of tho pass, and from the pass the name of the moun- 
tain. This church, which is but a playful mimicry from 
tho hand of nature of man’s handiwork, mighty however, 
really be mistaken for sudr, were it not that the rude and 
almost inaccessible state of the a^acent ground prod&inu 
tho trutL As to size, that is remarkably difficult to esti- 
mate upon wild heaths or mountain solitude)^ where there 
are no leadings through gradations of distance, nor any 
artificial standards, from which height or breadth can be 
properly produced. This mimic church, however, has a 
peculiarly fine effect in this wild situation, which leaves so 
far bdow the tumults of this world : the phantom church, 
by su^cesting the phantom and evanescent image of a con- 
gregation, where never congregation met ; of the pealing 
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PTgsa, vhpie never soond tros heard except of tnld nntnral 
notes, or else of the wind mshing through these mighi^’ 
pates of everlasting rode — ^in this way, the fanciful image 
of populous life that accompanies the traveller on bis road, 
for half a mOe or more, serves to bring out tho antagonist 
feeling of intense and awful solitude, which is the natural 
and presiding sentiment — the rdigi o hei — ^that broods for 
ever over the romantic pass. 

Having walked up Kirkstone, we ascended our cart 
again ; then rapidly descended to Brothers’ Water — a lake 
which lies immediately bdow ; and, about three miles fup. 
ther, through endless woods and under the shade of mighty 
fells, immediate dependencies and processes of the still 
more mightj* neh*Blljm, we approached the Vale of Patter- 
d.ale, where, by moonlight, we reached tho inn. Here we 
found horses — ^bF whom furnished, I never asked nor heard 
perhaps I owe somebody for a horse to this day. All 1 
remember is, that through those most romantic woods and 
rocks of Styhanow — ^through those silent glens of Glencoin 
and Glcnridding — ^tlmmgh that most romantic of parks^ 
then belonging to the Duke of Norfolk — ^viz., Gobairow 
Park — wo saw altcmatdy, for four milc^ the most gro- 
tesque and the most awful q)cctaclcs — 

“ Ablioy irindowB, 

With Moorish temples of tho Hindoos''— 
all iauhostic, all as unreal and shadowy os tho moonlight 
which cre.rted them ; whilst at every angle of tho road, 
bro.'id gleams came upwards of UUeswater, stretching for 
nine miles northward, but, fortunately fur its effect, brokim 
into three watery chambers of almost equal length, and 
never all visible at onca At the foot of the lak^ in a 
house called Ewsmerc, we i»asscd the night, having accom- 
plished .about twenty-two miles only in our day’s walking 
E— ir. 
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and riding. The next day, Wordsworth and I, leaving at 
Ewsmere the rest of our party, spent the morning m roam- 
ing through the woods of Lowther ; and, towards evening, 
we dined together at Emont Bridge, one mile short of 
Penrith. Afterwards we walked into Penrith. On this 
da}', which must have been the Sunday next after the dth 
of November in 1807, 1 may record it, as an incident most 
memorable to mysdf, that Wordsworth read to^ me the 
“ White Doe of Bylstone.” In Penrith, Wordsworth left 
me. Whither he himself ac^oumed I know not, nor on 
what business ; however, it occupied him throughout the 
next day ] and that day, therefor^ I employed in sauntering 
along the toad, about seventeen miles, to Keswidt. There 
I had been directed to ask for Greta Hall, which, with 
some little difficulty, I found ; for it stands out of the 
town a few hundred yards, upon a little eminence over- 
hanging the river Greta. It was about seven o’clock when 
I reached Southey’s door ; for I had stopped to dine at a 
little public-house in Threlkeld, and had walked slowly 
for the last two hours in the dark. The arrival of a 
stranger occasioned a little sensation in the house ; and by 
the time the front door could be opened, I saw Mrs. Cole- 
ridge, and a gentleman of very striking appearance, whom 
I could not doubt to be Souths, standing to greet my 
entrance. 

On the next day arrived Wordsworth. I could read at 
once, in the manner of the two poeb^ that they were not 
on particularly friendly, or rather, I should say, not on 
confidential terms. It seemed to me as if both had 
silently said — ^we are too much men of sense to quarrel, 
because we do not happen particularly to like each otheris 
writings: we are neighbour^ or what passes for such 
in the country. Let us show each other tiie courtesies 
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(v-Ubh Gic becoming to men of letters ; and, for any closei 
Connexion, our distance of thirteen miles may be alrroya 
tufiicient to keep ns from that. In after life, it is true — 
fifteen ycar^ perhaps, from this time — many circumstances 
combined to bring Southey and Wordsvrorth into more 
intimate terms of friendship : agreement in politics, sor- 
rows which had happened to both alike in their domestic 
rchitions, and the sort of tolerance for diSerent opinions 
in literature, or, indeed, in anything else which advancing 
years arc sure to bring with them. At present, however, 
Suuthcy and Wordsworth entertained a mutual esteem, 
i,ut did not cordially lite each other. Indeed, it would 
have been odd if th^ had. Wordsworth lived in the 
open air : Sonthey in his library, which Coleridge nsed to 
bill Ids uife. Souibqr had particularly elegant habits 
(\Vor(lswonh called them finical ) in the nsc of books. 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, was so negligent and so 
self-indulgent in the same case, that, os Southey laughingly 
espre.'sed it to mo some years afterwards, “ to introduce 
Wordsworth into one's library, is like letting a bear into 
a lnlip-g.irdcrL” 

Ilctuming to Southey and Greta Hall, both the house 
and the master may desrare a few words more of descrip- 
tion. For the master, bis hair was black, and yet bis 
complexion was fair ; bis qyes I believe to be hazel and 
large ; bur I will not vouch for that fact : his nose aquiline ; 
and be has a remarkable habit of looking up into the air, 
as if looking at abstractions. The expression of bis faco 
was that of a very aspiring man. So for, it was even 
noble, os it conveyed a feeling of a serene and gentle pride, 
babituoUy familiar with derating sulgects of contemplation. 
And yet it was impossible that this pride could have been 
ofiesEive to anybody, chastened as it was by the moot 
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unaffected modesty, and this modesty made evident and 
prominent by the constant expression of rcrcrcnce for the 
really great men of the age, and for all the great patriarchs 
of our literature. TIic point in urhich Southey’s manner 
failed the most in conciliating regard, was, perhaps, in what 
related to the external expressions of friendliness. No 
man could bo more sincerely hospitable — ^no man more 
essentially disposed to give up even his time (the posses- 
sion which he most valued) to the service of his friends. 
But there was an air of reserve and distance about him 
— ^the reserve of a lofly, sdf-respecting mind, but^ perhaps, 
a little too freezing — ^in his treatment of all persons who 
were not amongst the his ancient fireside friends. 

Still, even towards the veriest strangers, it is but justice 
to notice his extreme courtesy in sacrificing his Hteraiy 
employments for the day, whatever they might be, to the 
duty (for such he made it) of doing the honours of the lake 
and the adjacent mountains. 

Southey was at that time (1807), and has continued cver« 
since, the most industrious of all literary men on record. 
A certain task he prescribed to himself every morning 
before brealdast. This could not be a very long one, for 
he breakfasted at ninci or soon after, and never rose before 
eight, though he went to bed duly at half-past ten ; but, 
as I have many times heard him say, less than nine hours* 
sleep ho found insufficientw From breakfast to a batish. 
dinner, w.as his main period of literary toO. After dinner, 
according to the accident of having or not having visitors 
in the house, he sat over his wine, or he retired to his 
library again, from which, about eighty ho was summoned 
to tea. But, generally qrcaking, he closed his literar]/ toils 
at dinner ; the whole of the hours after that meal being 
dedicated to his correspondence. This, it may be supposed, 
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niiUFUidlj- large, to occupy so much of liis time, sine.' 
li-= i-jtters rardy extended to any length. At that period, 
ti.e pest, by rray of Penrith, reached Kcs\rick about sis 
nr seven in the evening. And bo pointedly regular \nis 
S'juthsy in all his habits, that, short os the time was, all 
]( iters were answered on the same evening which brought 
them. At tea, he read the London papers. It was perfectly 
.■'..ctonisliing to find how much he got through of dabomte 
business by his unvarying system of arrangement in the 
diriiibution of lus time. We often hear it said, in accounts 
of Tiattem ladies and gentlemen, that th^ found time for 
everything ; that badness never interrupted pleasure ; that 
Irbonrs of duty or duuity never stood in the way of 
courtesy or personal enjoyment. This is eag" to say — 
(■a -7 to put down as one feature of an imaginary portrait : 
but I must say, that, in actual life, I have seen few sudi 
ca®€s. .Southey, _;liowcvcr,.rfy find time for everything; 
It moved the pneers of some people, that even his poetry 
was composed according to a predetermined rule ; that so 
many linc.s should bo produced, by contract, ns it were, 
I'cfore brealrfast; so many at such another definite intervah 
Meantime, the prose of Southey was that hy which he 
lived. The « Quarterly Review” it was by which, as he 
espn-p’cd it laughingly to myself in 1810, be made th« 
f'/ Quo single i>apcr, for instance — ^viz., a review 

of Lord Nelson's lifi^ which subsequently was expanded 
into lu«! own vciy popular little work on that subject — 
brought him the splendid hnnoramm j ai £150. 

About the same tim^ Itossibly as early ns 1808 (for I 
think that I remember in that journal an account of the 
Battle of Yimicra), Southey was engaged by on Edinburgh 
publisher to write the entire historical part of •* The Edin- 
burgh Annual Register.” at a Bnlpiy of £400 per annum. 



Afterward^ the publi^er, who was intensely national, and, 
doubtless never firom the first had cordially relished the 
notion of importing English aid into a city teeming with 
briefless bartisters and variety of talent, threw out a hint 
that perhaps he might reduce the salary to £300. Just 
about this time I happened to visit Southey, who said, 
laughingly, “ If the rnnn of Edinburgh docs this^ I shall 
sbriks for an advance of vrages.” I presume that he did 
strike, and, like many other " o peratives ,” without effect. 
Somebody was found in Edinburgh, some youthful advocate 
who accepted £300 per annum, and thenceforward Southey 
lost this part of his income. I once possessed the whole 
work ; and in one part — viz., “ The Domestic Ohronide” — 
I know that it is executed with a most culpable careless- 
ness : the beginnings of cases being given without the ends, 
the ends without the beginnings ; a defect but too common 
in public journals. The credit of the worl^ however, was 
staked upon its treatment of the current public history of 
Europe, and the tone of its politics in times so fiill of 
agitation, and teeming with new births in every year, some 
fated to prove abortive but others bearing golden promises 
for the human race. Now, whatever might be the talent 
with which Southey’s successor performed his duly, there 
was a loss in one point for which no talent of mere execu- 
tion could make amends. The very prejudices of Souths 
tended to unijy.j)ffeflling : they were in harmony with eadi 
other, and grew out of a strong moral feeling, which is the 
one sole secret for giving interest to a historical narration, 
futing the incoherent details into one body, and carrying 
the reader fluently along the else monotonous recurrences 
and uruneaning details of military movements. A. fine 
mmal feelmg, and a profound sympathy with dementary 
justice, is that which, in all South^s historical writings, 
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cr«.T.te? t soul under urb’at else may \rcU be denominated. 
Mikf'niKiUy, “the ribs of death.” 

Ivjv: tbio, and a mind already made up even to obsti- 
nacy upon all pubb'e questions, vrcrc the peculiar qualid- 
catK-ns u-hidi Southey brought to the task — qualifications 
not to be bought in any market, not to be compensated by 
any amount of mere intellcctaal talent, and almost impos- 
riblc as the quallficarions of a much younger main As a 
pccnniaiy loss, though considerable, Souths was not uu- 
alle to support ic ; for he had a pension from Groremmeiit 
before this time, and under the following circumstances : — 
Oiarlcs \rjTine, the brother of Sir Watkin, the great auto- 
cr.it of Isortli "Wales — ^that Charles "Wynne who is almost 
equally well Imown for his knowledge of Parliamentary 
u'lge, which pointed him out to the notice of the House 
ns an eligible person to fill the office of Speaker, and for 
hi<! unfortunately shrill voia^ wliich chiefly it was that 
defeated his claim this Charles "Wynne had felt himself 
deeply indebted to Southey’s high-toned moral example, 
and to his wise connsels, during the time when both were 
students at Oxford, for the fortunate direction given to bis 
own w.'iTcring impulses. This sense of obligation he cndco- 
Toiucd to express by scttlmg a pension upon Southey from 
hie o\ni funds. At length, upon the death of Mr. Pitt, in 
The beginning of 1806, an opening was made for the Fox 
and Grenville parties to come into office. Charles Wynne, 
as a {jcison connected by marriage with the house of Gren- 
ville, and united with them in political opinion)^ shared 


" Sir "Watfcui, the elder brother, bad a tongue too large for hi« 
month ; ^Ir. 0. Wynne, the younger, Lad a shrill voice, which at 
times rose into a scrcani. It became, therefore, a natural and current 
jv«t, to c.il] the two hrothere by the name of a well-known disk — 
vvr., hullle and ttpiedk 
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in the golden ehower ; he also received a place ; and upon 
the strength of his improving prospects, he married : upon 
which it occurred to Southey, that it wa^ no longer right 
to tax the funds of one who was now called upon to sup- 
port an establishment hecoming his rank. Under that im- 
pression, he threw up his pension ; and upon Hmr part, as 
an acdsnowledgment of what they considered a delicate and 
honourable sacrifice, the Grenvilles placed Southey upon 
the nn.ti nn fl1 pension list. 

What might be the exact colour of Southey^s political 
creed in this year (1807), it is difficult to say. The great 
revolution in his way of thinking upon such subject^ with 
which he has been so often upbraided, as something equal 
in delinquency to a deliberate tergiversation or moral apos- 
tasy, could not have then taken place ; and of this I am 
sure, from the following little anecdote connected with 
this visit : — On the day after my own arrival at Greta 
Hall, come Wordsworth, following upon my steps from 
Penrith. We dined and passed that evening with Southey. 
The next morning, after breakfast, previously to leaving 
Ecswick, we were ratting in South^s library ; and he was 
discussing with Wordsworth the aspect of public affairs : 
for my part 1 was for too diffident to take’ any part in 
such a conversation, for I had no opinions at aU upon 
politics, nor any interest in public affairs, further than that 
I had a keen sympathy with the national honour, gloried 
in the name of Englishman, and had been bred up in a 
frenzied horror of Jacobinism. Not having been old 
enough, at the first outbreak of the French Bevolution, to 
participate (as else^ undoubtedly, I shonld have done) in 
the golden hopes of its early dawn, my first youthful in- 
troduction to foreign politics had been in seasons and chv 
cnmstances that taught me to approve of all 1 heard in 
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£’'^iorrance ol Frencli csces&is, and to iroislup tlie name of 
Pl:t j othenria^ mr trliolo heart had been bo steadfly 
2s';.l on a different ■world from the •»vorld of our daily ex 
l‘"rionce, that, for some years, I had never looked into a 
newniaper ; nor, if I cared something for the movement 
made by nations from year to year, did I care one iota for 
their movement from week to wedc. Still, careless as 1 
was on these subjects, it sounded as a novelty to me, and 
one which I had not dreamed of as a possibility, to hear 
men of education and liberal pursuits — ^men, besides, whom 
I regarded as so elevated in mind, and one of them as a 
person charmed and consecrated from error — giving utter- 
ance to sentiments which seemed absolutely disIqraL Yet 
now I did hear — and I heard ■vrith an emotion of sorrow, 
but a sorrow that instantly gave ■way to a conviction that 
it was myself who lay under a delusion, and simply be- 
cause 

"From Abelard it came” — 

opinions avowed most hostile to the reigning family ; not 
personally to them, but gencroDy to a monarchical form of 
guvemment. And that I could not be mistaken in my 
impression, that my memory cannot have played me false, 
is evident from one relic of the conversation which rested 
upon my car, and has survived to this day — ^thiriy-andrtwo 
years from the time.^ It had been 'agreed, that no good 
■was to be hoped for, os reacted England, until the royal 
family should be expat riated ; and Southey, jestingly, con- 
sidering to what country thqr could bo exiled, -with mutual 
benefit for that country and themselves had supposed the 
case — ^thaf) with a large allo^wnnco of money, such as 


" Tliirty-two years, observe, at tbe time when tlieso parts ■wore 
mitten : bnt that time was at least fifteen years ago. 
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might stimulate beneficially the industiy of a rising colony, 
they should he transported to !^ew South Wales ; which 
project amusing his fanc^, he had, with the readiness and 
facility that characterize his mind, thrown eaimpore into 
verse j speaking oif, as an improyisi^r% about eight or 
ten lines, of which the three last I perfectly remember, and 
hey were these : — 

“ Thorefore, old George, our king, wo pray 
Of tlioe forthwith to ostend thy sway 
Over the great Botanic Bay.” 

About these three I cannot bo wrong ; for I remember 
laughing with a sense of something peculiarly drolls in the 
substitution of the stilted phrase, « the great Botanic Ba y,” 
for our ordinary week-day name, Botany Bg^^ so re dolent 
of thieves and pickpockets. 

Southey walked with us that morning for- about five 
nulcs on our road towards Grasmere^ wliich brought us 
to the southern side of Shoulthwaite Mos% and into the 
sweet little Vale of Legberthwaite. And, by the way, he 
took leave of us at the gate of a house, one amongst the 
very few (five or six in all) just serving to redeem that val- 
ley from absolute solitude which some years afterwards 
become, in a slight degree, remarkable to me from two 
little incidents by which it connected itsdf with my per- 
sonal experiences. One was, perhaps, ■ scarcely worth re- 
cording. It was simply this, that Wordsworth and my- 
self having, through a long day’s rambling, alternately 
walked and ridden with a Mend of his who happmied to 
have a travdling-carriag^ and who was on his way to 
Keswick^ agreed to wait hereabonts until Wordsworth’s 
friend, in his abundant kindness should send bock his 
carriage to take us, on our return to Grasmere, distant 
about eight miles. It was a lovcily sununer evening ; bat^ 
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ns it had happened that we ate our breakfast early, and 
had eaten nothing at all throughout a long summer’s day, 
we a^eed to » som ” upon the goodman of the house, 
whoever he might happen to be. Catholic or Protestant, 
Jew, Gentile, or Mahometan, and to take any bone that he 
would be pleased to toss to such hungry dogs as ourselves. 
Accordingly we repaired to his gate; we knocked, and 
forthwith it was opened to- us by a man-mountain, who 
listened benignantly to our request, and ushered us into a 
comfortable parlour. AU sorts of refreshments he con- 
tinued to shower upon us for a space of two hours : it 
became evident that our introducer was the master of the 
house : we adored him in our thoughts as an earthly pro- 
vidence to hungry wayfarers ; and we longed to make his 
acquaintance. But for some inexplicable reason, that 
must continue to puzzle all future commentators on Words- 
worth and his history, our host never made his appearance 
Could it be, we thought, that without the formality of 
a sign, he, in so solitary a region, more than twenty-five 
miles distant from Kendal (the only town worthy of 
the name throughout the adjacent country), exercised 
the functions of a landlord, and that we ought to pay 
hiin for his most liberal hospitality? Never was such 
a dilemma from the foundation of Legberthwaite. To 
err, in either direction, was felonio m-: to go off without 
paying, if he were an innkeeper, made us swindlers ; 
to offer payment, if he were not, and supposing that 
he' had been inundating us with his hospitable bounties, 
simply in the character of a natural-bom gentleman, 
made us the most unfeeling of mercenary ruffians. In 
the latter case we might expect a duel; in the former, 
of course, the treadmill We were deliberating on this 
sad alternative, and I, for my part, was voting in favour 
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of the treadmiU, ^’hen the Bound of vrheels -vras heard, 
nml in one minute the carriage of 'Wordsu'orth’B friend 
drew up to the farmer’s g^te. Tlie crisis had now airircd, 
and we perspired considerably; when in came the frank 
Oiimbcrhind lass who had been our attendant. To her 
we propounded our difBcnlty — ^and lucky it was wo did so ; 
for she assured us that her master was an “gigfnf ” man, 
and would hare “brained” us both if we had insulted him 
uith the offer of money. She, however, honoured us by 
accepting the price of some female ornament. 

I made a memorandum at the time, to ascertain the 
pecnliar taste of this worthy Cumberland farmer, in order 
that I might, at some future opportunity, express my 
thanks to him for his courte;^; but, alas! for human 
resolutions, I have not done so to this moment ; and is it 
likely that he, perhaps sixty years old at that time (1813), 
is alive at present, twenty-five years removed 1 Well, ho 
may bo ; such a thing is possible, though I think that 
exceedingly doubtful, considering the next anecdote re- 
lating to the same house : — Two, or it may bo three, years 
after this lime, I was walking to Keswick from my own 
cottage in Grasmere. Tire distance was thii-tccn miles; 
the time just nine o’clock ; the night a doudy moonlight, 
and intensely cold. I took the very greatest delight in 
these nocturnal walks, through the silent valley of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland ; and often at hours far later 
than the present. What I liked in this solitary rambling 
was, to trace the coitrse of the evening through its house- 
hold hieroglyphics, from the windows which I passed or 
saw ; to sec the blazing fires shining through' the windows 
of houses, lurking in nooks far apart from neighbours; 
sometimes in solitudes that seemed abandoned to the owl, 
to catch the sounds of household mirth ; then, some miles 
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fixrther, to perceive the time of going to bed; then the 
gradual Binldng to silence of the house ; then the drowsy 
reign of the cricket ; at intervals, to hear church clocks or 
a little solitary chapel hell, imder the bro^ys of mighty 
hills, proclaiming the horn’s of the night, and flinging out 
their sullen knells over the graves where “ the rude fore- 
fj-thers of the hamlet slept” — where the strength and the 
loveliness of Elizabeth’s time, or Cromwell’s, and through 
so many fleeting generations that have succeeded, had long 
ago sunk to rest. Such was the sort of pleasure which I 
reaped in my nightly waUcs ; of which, however, consider- 
ing the suspicions of lunacy which it has sometimes awoke, 
the less I say, perhaps, the better. Nine o’clock it was — 
and deadly cold as ever March night was made by the 
keenest of black frosts, and by the bitterest of north winds 
— ^Avhen.I drew towards the gate of our huge, hospitable, 
and awful friend. A little gai’den there was before the 
house; and in the centi’e of this garden was placed an 
arm-chair; upon which arm-chair was sitting composedly 
— ^but I rubbed my eyes, doubting the very evidence of 
my own eyesight — a or the huge man in his shirt-sleeves ; 
yes, positively not simning, but mooning himself — apricat- 
iogjiimself in the occasional moonbeams ; and as if simple 
star-gazing from a sedentai-y station were not sufficient on 
such a night, absolutely pursuing his astrological studies, 
I repeat, in his shirt-sleeves ! Could this be om* hos- 
pitable friend, the man-mountain? Secondly, was it any 
man at all? Might it not be a scarecrow dressed up 
to frighten the birds ? But from what — to frighten them 
from what, at that season of the year? Yet, again, it 
might be an ancient scarecrow, a superannuated scare- 
crow, far advanced in years. But still, why should a 
scai’ecrow, young or old, sit in an arm-chair ? Suppose. I 



were to ask. Yet, where was the use of asking a scarc- 
aw ? And, if not a scarecrow, where was the safely of 
speaking too inquisitively, on his own premises, to the man- 
mountain ! The old dilemma of the dud or the treadmill, 
if I should intrude upon his grounds at night,' occurred to 
me ; and I watched the anomalous objcct'in silence for some 
minutes. At length the monster (for such at any rate it was, 
scarecrow or not scarecrow) solemnly raised his hand to his 
face, perhaps taking a pineh of snuff, and thereby settled 
one question. But that having been settled, only irritated 
my euriosity the more upon a second — viz., what hallu- 
cination of the brain was it that could induce a living 
man to adopt so very absurd a line of conduct ? Once I 
thought of addressing him thus : — ^hEght I presume so far 
upon your known courtesy to wayfaring strangers, os to 
ask. Is it the Fiend who prompts you to sit in your shirt- 
sleeves, as if meditating a caniisc^ or wooing al fresco 
pleasures on such a night as ^is ? But> os Dr, Y., on com- 
plaining that, whenever he looked out of the window, he 
was sure to see hir. X. Iqung^g about the quadrangle, was 
effectually parried by Mr. X retorting, tha Vv^ienever he 
lounged in the quadrangl<^ he was sure to see Dr. Y. look- 
ing out of the window j so ^d I anticipate a puzzling re- 
joinder from the former, with r^rd to my own motives 
for haunting the roads as a nocturnal tromper, without any 
rational object that I could make intelligible. I thought 
also of the fate which attended the Calendar^ and so many 
other notorious characters in the "Arabian Nighty” for 
unseasonable questions, or curiosity too vivacious. And, 
upon the whole, -I judged it advisable to pursue my 
journey in sOence;, considering the time of nighi^ the 
solitary place, and the fancy of our enormous friend for 
nbra^uE^” those whom he regarded as customers. 
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And thus it came about that this one house -has- been 
loaded in my memory -with* a double mystery, that too 
probably never can be explained; and I bequeath both 
mysteries to the twentieth century, as torments that have 
been .prepared for the exercise of their carnal curiosity by 
the nineteenth* 

Of Southey, meantime, I had learned, upon this brief 
and hurried visit, so much in confirmation or in extension 
of my tolerably just preconceptions, with regard to his 
character and manners, as left me not a very great deal to 
add, and nothing at all to alter, through the many years 
which followed of occasional intercourse with his family, 
and domestic knowledge of his habits. A man of more 
serene and even temper could not be imagined ; nor more 
uniformly cheerful in his tone of spirits ; nor more unaf- 
fectedly polite and coui-teous in his demeanour to stran- 
gers ; nor more hospitable in his own wrong — I mean by 
the, painful sacrifices, which hospitality entailed upon him, 
of time, so exceedingly precious. In the still “ weightier 
matters of the law,” in cases that involved appeals to con- 
science and high moral principle, I believe Southey to be 
as exemplary a man as can ever have lived. Were it to 
his own instant ruin, I am satisfied that he would do jus- 
tice and fulfil his duty imder any possible difficulties, and 
through the very strongest temptations to do otherwise. 
For honou r the m ost delicate, Iot integrityjhe .firmest, and 
for generosity within the limits of prudence, Southey can- 
not 'weU have a superior; and, in the lesser moralities, 
those which govern the daily habits, and transpire through 
the manners, he is certainly a better man-;-that is (with 
reference to the minor principle concerned), a more amiahlt 


"Anx Saumaises futnrs preparer des tortures." — BoUean. 
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man — ^than Wordswortli. Ho is less capable, for instance, 
•jf usurping an undue share of the conversation ; ho is more 
uniformly disposed to be charitable in his transient collo- 
quial judgments upon doubtful actions of his ncighboius ; 
more gentle and winning in liis condescensions to inferior 
knowledge or powers of mind ; more willing to suppose it 
possible that he himself may have fallen into an error; 
more tolerant of avowed indifference towards his o\m 
niitings ; and, finallj', if the reader will pardon so violent 
in anti-climax, much more ready to volunteer his assistance 
in carrying a lady’s ^ti enle or parasol. 

As a more amiable man (taloihg that word partly in the 
French sense, partly also in the deeper English sense), it 
might be imagined that Southey would be a more eligible 
companion tlian WordswortL But this is not so; and 
chiefly for three reasons, which more than counterbalance 
Southey’s great amiability : because the natural re- 

serve of Southey, which I have mentioned before, makes 
it peculiarly diflicult to pkice yourself on terms of intimacy 
uith him ; secondly, because the range of his conversation 
is more limited than that of Wordswarth-r— dealing less with 
life, and the interests of life — ^more exdusively with books j 
tliirdly, because the style of his conversation is less flowing 
and diffusive — less expansive — ^more apt to clothe itsdf 
in a keen, sparkling, qphsdstic.form; consequently much 
sooner and more frequently coming to' an abrupt dose. A 
sententious, epigrammatic form of ddivciing opinions has 
a certain effect of clenching a subject, which makes it diffi- 
cidt to pursue it without a^ corresponding smartness of ex- 
pression, and something of the same antithetic point and 
equilibration of dauses. Not that the reader is to suppose 
in Southey a showy master of rhetoric and colloquial sword- 
play, seeking to strike and to deszle l y his brilliant hits or 
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r.>'ir>4t cvRsions. TIic tcij opposite is the trutL Ho seeks, 
iaiTct.-l, to be efrcctive, not for the sake of display, but as 
the rca'licst means of letrcating firom display, and the ne* 
crs«ity for display; feding that his station in literature, 
and his laurelled honours, make him a mark for the curio- 
sity and interest of the company — ^that a standing appeal 
is constantly turning to him for his opinion — a ktent call 
alrrays going on for his Toice on the question of the mo- 
ment — ^he is anxious to comply rrith tiiis requisition at as 
slight a cost as may be of thought and time. His heart is 
continually rcvei-ting to his \rifc, viz., his library ; and that 
he may "waste as little effort ns possible upon his conver- 
sational exercises — ^that the little he wishes to say may 
appear pregnant with much meaning — ^he finds it advan- 
tageous, and, moreover, the style of his mind naturally 
prompts him to adopt a trgii&linnt, pungent^ niaih».^tad form 
of terse, glittering, Et caosfraphi c sentences — sayings which 
have the air of laying down the law without any locus peni - 
taifice or prir-ilcgc of appeal, but are not meant to do so ; 
in short, aiming at brevity for the company os well ns for 
himself, by cutting off aU opeming for discussion and desul- 
tory talk, through the sudden "winding up that belongs to a 
sententious aphorism. Tire hearer feels that “ the record is 
closed and he has a sense of this result as having been 
accomplished by something like an oracular laying down of 
the law but this is an indirect collateral im- 
pression from Southey's maimer, and for from the one he 
meditates or "wishes. An oracular manner he does certainly 
aficct in certain dUemmas of a languishing or Icntcring con- 
versation ; not the peremptoriness, meantime, not the im- 
periousness of the orade, is what he seeks for, bnt its 
brevity, its dc.«patch, its condas-Ivencss. 

Finally, iw a fcuijtK reason why Sonthey is leK fitted 
K 2 
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for a genial companion than Wordsworth, his spirits have 
been, of late years, in a lower key than those of the 
latter. The tone of Southey’s animal q>iiits was never 
at any time raised beyond the standard of an ordinary 
sympathy ; there was in him no tumult, no agitation of 
passion : his organic and constitutional sensibilities were 
healthy, sound, perhaps strong — but not profound, not 
excessive. Cheerful he wa% and animated at all times; 
but he levied no tributes on the spirits or the fedings 
beyond what all people could fumisL One reason why 
his bodily temperament never, like that of Wordsworth, 
throw him into a state of tumultuous excitement, which 
required intense and elaborate conversation to work off 
the excessive fervour, was, that, over and above his far less 
fervid constitution of mind and body, Souths rardy took 
any exercise; he led a life as sedentary, except for the 
pccasioual excursions in summer (extorted from his sense 
af kindness and hospitality), as that of a city artisan. 
And it was surprising to many people, who did not know 
ly experience the prodigious effect upon the mere bodily 
health of regular and congenial mental labour, that Southey 
should be able to maintain health so regular, and cheerffd- 
ness so uniformly serene. Cheerful, however, he was, in 
those early years of my acquaintance with him ; but it was 
manifest to a thoughtful observer, that his golden eqnani- 
mify was bound up in a threefold chain — ^in a conscicmco 
clear of all offence, in the recurring eiyoyments from his 
honourable industry, and in the gratification of his parental 
affections. If in this triniiy of chords any one should give 
way, at that point (it seemed) would enter the ruin of his 
tranquillity. He had a son at that time, Herbert ^'Southey, 


^ Why he was called Herbert, if my young readers inquire, 1 must 
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f ctild in petticoats Trhen I first knew him, very interest- 
isg even then, hut annually putting forth fresh blossoms 
of rmusual promisi^ that made even indifferent people fear 
for the safety of one so finely organized, so delicate in his 
Fensibilitic!i, and so prematurdy accomplished. As to his 
father, it became evident that ho lived almost in the light 
of young Herbert’s smiles, and that the very pulses of his 
heart played in unison to the sound of his son’s laughter. 
Tlicre was in his manner towards this child, and towards 
this only, something that marked on esccss of delirious 
doating, jicrfcctly unlike the ordinary chastened movements 
pf Southey's affections j and something also which indicated 
a vague fear about him ; a premature unhappiness, as if 
already the inaudible tread of calamity could be divined, as 
if already he had lost him ; which feeling, for the latter 
yCcirs of the bo}-’e life, seemed to poison, for his father, the 
blessing of his presence.*" 

Herbert became, with his growing years, a child of more 
and more hope; but, therefor^ the object of more and 


reply tint I do not exactly know; Lccanse I know of reasons too 
c.-.ny by half why ho might have been so called. Derwent Coleridge, 
the £:ccnd sen of S. T. Coleridge, and first consin of Herbert Southey, 
wr.F called from the Lake of Keswick, commonly styled DenvenU 
w.iter, which gave the title of Earl to the nohlc and tho nohlc-mindcd 
family of the K-ntclifTes, who gave np, like heroes and martyrs, their 
li^c* and the Cae<t c.^hites in England for ono who was incapable of 
eppmehting too serrice. One of the islands on this lake is dedicated 
to St. Ucrbzrt, .and this mtg7.t have given a name to Southey’s first- 
Lom rhild. Dot it is more prohahlc that he derived that name from 
Dr. Hcrhcrt, chaplain to tho English factoiy at Lisbon, and nncio to 
the lanroatc. 

* ^Vilhcnt meaning it, or perceiving it at tho time of writing, T 
have here cxpre.cscl tho fine sentiment (psychologically so trnc} of 
Ehakspers in one of his sonnets— 

" And weep to tare what I so fenr to Itve." 
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more fcaiful misgiTing. He read and read; and he be- 
came at last 

" A Tciy learned youfli 

to borrow' a word from bis unde’s beautiful poem on the 
wild Ik^, who fdl into a heresy, whilst liring under the 
patronage of a Spanish grandee, and, finally, escaped from 
a probable martyrdom, by sailing up a great American 
river, wide as any sea, after which he was never heard of 
again. The learned youth the river Greta had an earlier 
and more sorrowful dose to his career. Possibly from want 
of eserdse, combined with inordinate exercise of the cerebral 
organs, a disease gradually devdoped itsdf in the heart. It 
was not a mere disorder in the functions, it was a disease 
in the structure of the organ, and admitted of no permanmit 
relief ; consequently of no final hope. He died ; and with 
him died for ever the golden hope^ the radiant felidty, 
and the internal seim^ of the unhappy father. It was 
from Souths liimsdf, spealdng without external signs of 
agitation, calmly, dispassionatdy, almost coldly, but with 
the coldness of a settled misery, that I heard, whilst accom- 
panying him through Grasmere on his road homewards to 
Ecswicl^ from some vMt he had been paying to Words- 
worth at Bydal Mount, his final fedings months after the 
event, as connected with that loss. For him, in this world, 
he said, happiness there could be none ; for that his tender- 
est affections, the very deepest by many degrees which he 
had ever known, were now buried in the grave with his 
youthful and too brilliant Herbert. 

A circumstance which, as much as anything, expounded 
to the very eye the characteristic distinctions between 
Wordsworth and Southey, and would not suffer a stranger 
to forget it for a moment, was the insignificant place 
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mid consideration allo\rcd to the small hook-collection of 
the former, contrasted Trith the qilendid library of the 
latter. The two or three hundred rolmnes of Wordsworth 
occupied a little, homely painted bookcase, fixed into one 
of two shallow recesses formed on each side of the fire- 
place 1^ the prcgection of the diimn^ in the little sitting- 
room np stairs. Tbqr trere ill bonnd, or not bound at 
all — ^in boards, sometimes in t atters; many were imper- 
fect as to the number of volumes, mutilated as to the 
number of pages ; sometimes, where it seemed worth while, 
the defects being supplied by manuscript ; sometimes not : 
in short, everything showed that the books were for us^ 
and not for show ; and tiicir limited amount diowed that 
their possessor must have independent sources of eiyoy- 
ment to fill np the miyor part of his time. In reality, 
when the weather was tolerable, I bdieve that Words 
worth rarely resorted to his books (unlcsEf, perhaps, to 
some little pocket edition of a poet which accompanied 
him in his rambles), except in the evenings, or oiler 
he had tired himself by walking. On the other band, 
Southey's collection occupied a separate room, the largest, 
and every way the most agreeable, in the house ; and this 
room was styled, and not ostentatiously (for it really 
merited that name), the library. The house itself — Greta 
Hall — stood upon a little eminence (as I have before men- 
tioned), overhanging tlio river Greta. There was nothing 
rcmarimblc in its internal arrangements : in all respects, 
it was a very plain, unadorned family dwdling; largo 
enough, by a little contrivance^ to accommodate two, or, 
in some sense, tlurcc fiunilie^ viz., Mr. Sonthty and his 
family ; Coleridge end his; together with Mrs. Lovell, who, 
when her son was with her, might be said to compose 
a thinl. Mrs. Coleridge, him. Southey, and Mrs. Lovell 
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were' sisters ; all having come originally from Bristol ; 
and, as the different sets of (diildren in this one house 
had each two several aunts, each of the ladies, by turns, 
assuming that relation twice over, it was one of Southey’s 
many amusing jests, to call the hill on which Greta Hall 
was placed, the arA-lijR. him. Lovdl was the widow of 
Mr. Bobert Lovdl, who had publish a volume of poems, 
in coi^unction with Southey, somewhere about tire year 
1797, under the signatmus of Bion and Moschus. .This 
lady, having one only son, did not require any large suite 
of rooms \ and the less so, as her son quitted her, at an 
early age, to pursue a professional education. The house 
had, therefore, been divided {not by absolute partition 
into two distinct apartments,* but by an amicable dis- 
tribution of rooms) between the two Emilies of Coleridge 
and Southey ; Coleridge had a separate study, which was 
distinguished by nothing excq^t by an organ amongst its 
furniture, and by a magnidcent view from its window (or 
windows), if that could be considered a distinction, in a 
situation whose local necessities presented you with mag- 
nificent olgects in whatever direction you might happen to 
turn your eyes. 

In the morning, the two families might live apart ; but 
they met at diimer, and in a common drawing-room ; and 
Southey’s library, in both senses of the word, viz., as a 
room, or as a collection of boob; — was placed at tiie 


“ Into Iwo distinct apartments — The word apartment meaning, 
in effect, a compartment of a honse, already inclndes, in its proper 
aenso, a snite of rooms ; and it is a mere vulgar error, arising out of 
the amhitioas usage of lodging-house keepers, to talk of one fiimily or 
one establishment occupying apartments, in the plural. The queen’s 
apartment at St. James’s or atTersailles, not the queen’s apartment!^ 
is tho correct expression. 
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Mrrice of all the ladies alike. Horrever, they did not 
intrude upon him, except in cases where they wished for 
a larger reception-room, or a more interesting place for 
suggesting the topes of conreisation. Ihteresfiug this 
room wa^ indeed, and in a degree not often rivalled. The 
libiaiy — ^the collection of books, I mean, which formed 
the most conspicuous part of its furniture within — ^was in 
all senses a good one. The books were chiefly English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese; wdl selected, being the great 
cardinal dasais of the three liteintures ; fine copies ; and 
decorated externally with a reasonable d^nce^ so as 
to make them in harmony with the other embellishments 
of the room. This eficct was aided by the horizontal 
arrangement upon brackets of many rare manuscripts— 
Spanish or Portuguese. Made thus gay within, the room 
stood in little need of attractions from without. Yet, 
even upon the glqomiest day of winter, the landscape 
from the dificrent windows was too permanently com- 
manding in its grandeur, too essentially independent of the 
seasons, to fail in fascinating the gaze of the coldest 
and dullest spectator. The Lake of Derwentwater in 
one direction, with its lovely islands — a lake about nine 
nulcs in dreuit, and shaped pretty much like a bey’s kite ; 
the Lake of Rassenthwaite in another ; the mountains of 
E’cwlands shaping themselves as pavilions; the gorgeous 
confusion of Borrowdale just revealing its sublime chaos 
tluough the narrow vista of its gorge ; nil these objects lay 
in diflerent angles to the front ; whilst the sullen rear, not 
dsiblc on this side of the houses was dosed by the vast and 
towering masses of Skiddaw and Elencathara — ^mountains 
wliich arc rather to be considered as frontier barriers, and 
chains of hilly ground, catting the county of Cumberland 
into great chambers and dificrent dimates^ than as insu- 
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kted eminences ; so vast is tlie area which they occupy. 
This grand panoranur'of mountain scenery, so varied, so 
extensive, and yet having the delightful feeling about it of 
a deep sedusion and dell-like sequestration from the world 
— a feeling which, in the midst of so mqoansive an area 
spread out below his windows, could not have been 
sustained by any barriers less devated than Sldddaw or 
Blencathara ; this congregation of hill and lake, so wide, 
and yet so prison-like, in its separation from all b^ond it, 
lay for ever under the eyes of South^. His position 
locally (and in some respects intdlectually) reminded one of 
Gibbon’s. The little town of Keswick and its adjacent 
lake bore something of the same rdation to mighty London 
that Lausanne and its lake may be thought to bear towards 
tiunultuous Paris. Southey, like Gibbon, was a miscdla- 
neous scholar ; he, like Gibbon, of vast historical research ; 
he, like Gibbon, signally industrious, and patient, and elar 
borate in collecting the materials for his historical' works. 
Like Gibbon, he had dedicated a life to literature j like 
Gibbon, he had gathered to the shores of a beautiful lake, 
remote from great capitals, a laig^ or at least suffident 
library (in each case, I believe, the library ranged, as to 
numerical amount, between seven and ten thousand) ; and, 
like Gibbon, he was the most accomplished litterateur 
amongst the erudite scholars of his time^ and the most of 
on erudite scholar amongst the accomplished litterateurs. 
After all these points of agreement known, it remains as a 
pure advantage on the side of Southey — a mere facro 
^onafw^that he was a poet ; brilliant in his descriptive 
powers, and fascinating in his narration. It is remarkable 
amongst the series of pmallelisms which have been or might 
be pursued between two mra, that both had the honour 
of retreating by ddiborate choice from a parliamentary 
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life i* Giblxm, after some eolent and inert experience of that 
vraifare j Souths, vrith a xmident foresight of the ruin to 
his health and literary usefulness, won vicariously firom the 
experience of others. 

I took leave of Southey in 1807, at the descent into the 
Yale of Legherthwaite, as I have already noticed. One 
year afterwards, I became a permanent resident in his 
neighbourhood; and although, on various account!^ my 
mtcrcourse with him rras at no time very strict, partly from 
my iductauco to levy ai^ tax on time so precious and 
so fully employed ; partly in consequence of the distance 
(thirteen miles) which divided us, I was yet on such terms 
(or the next ten or eleven years, that I might, in a qualified 
Ecns<^ call myself his friend. 


* It Uhiiitr.ited the national sense of Sonthoy's compichcnsiTe 
talents, and of his political integrity, that Lord liadnor (the same 
who, under the courtesy title of Lord Folkestone, had distingnished 
lunisclf for rciy democratic politics in the Honso of Commons, and 
had oven courted the tcchmcal designation of radical) was the man 
who ofTered to bring in Sonthey for a borough dependent on hit influ- 
tncc. Sir Robert Peel, under the same sense of Sonthey’e mcrite, 
Ii'.l oSToreil him a baronetcy. Both honours were declined on the 
Fuuc pnidential condderationa, and with the same perfect difxegard 
of all temptations from per«r»wi! 



NOTE BEFERRED TO ON PAGE 43. 


I have somewhere seen it remarked with respect to these 
charges of plagiarism, that, however incontrovertible, th^ did 
not come with anj propriety or grace from myself as the sup- 
posed Mend of Ooleridge, and as writh^ my sketch of slij^t 
reminiscences on the immediate su^cstion of his death. My 
answer is this : I certainly was the mat person (first, I believe, 
by some years) to point out the plagiarisms of Ooleridm, and 
above all others timt circumstantial ph^rism, of whidi it is 
impossible to suppose him unconscious, nom Sohelling. Many 
of his plagiarisms were probably unintentional, and arose.M>m 
that confusion between things floating in the memory and thinra 
self-derived, which happensat times to most of us that deal mu^ 
with books on the one hand, and composition on the other. An 
author can hardly have written much and rapidly, who does 
not sometimes detect hims^, and perliaps, therefore, Bome-> 
times fiiil to detect hinuclf, in appropriating the thought^ 
images, or striking expressions of others. It is enough for his 
conscientious self-justification, that he is anxiously vigilant to 
guard himself from such unai^owledged obligations, and for- 
ward to acknowledge them as soon as ever they are pointed 
out. But no excess of candour the most indulgent ivill allow us 
to suppose tliat a most profound speculation upon the original 
relations inter sc of the subjective and the objective, litraally 
translated from the German, and stretching over some pages, 
cxmld, after any interval of years, come to be mistaken by 
the translator for his own. This amounted to an entire essay. 
But suppose the compass of the case to lie within a single 
word, ;pet if that word were so remarkable, so provocative ta 
the emriosity, and promising so mvtch weight of meaning (which 
reasonably any great departure from ordinaiv diction must pro- 
mise), os the word esmplastM,* we should all hold it impossible 

* " EKmj<lasHe:’’^A miMr in ** Bla^irood,'* vho onried a tnatb into tho 
Aicwdoo Hot vUeh I and otheta found it bnrd to account, made it a lort of 

charge ngnintt 103 rdf, that I had orerlooked this renurtcahle cose. It 1 Aad, 
there rroold hare been no particular reason for anger or Burptise, seeing that the 
particular German rrork in rrhich these plaginrisms rrere traced had been lent to 
me undermost xlgonnis limitations as to the time for returning It; Uie ounar of 
the Toinme srae g«dng out of Iiondon, and a my few hows (according to my 
present lememhtnnce only twoi were aU that bo eoidd allow me for hunting 
through the most impmetienhle of metaphysical thideete (what Coleridgo dse- 
where calls " the holy Jungle of metaphydes)". Uoantime 1 had not ovedooked 
the case ot eumplcutie t Ibadltln my memory, hut hurry of the press and want 
of room obliged me to omit a good deal Indeed, If sndi omissions constituted 
soiy reproach, then the eiliio in " Blaekwaod” waa lialde to his own eensur* 
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Tor n man to appropriate tJiis 'vrord inadrertently. I, therefore, 
greatlr vmicntated the case against Colerid^, instead of dring 
to it an undue emphasis. Serondlv. in stating it at all, I did so 
(a? at the time I explained) in pure Idndness. well I hneir 
from the direction in which English philosophic studies were 
now tcarelling, sooner or later these appropriations of Coleric^ 
must he detected ; and I felt that it would break tiie force of 
the discoreiy, as on unmitigated sort of police detection, if first 
of all it had been onnouncM by one who, in the same breath, 
was professing an unshaken mith in Coleridge’s philosophic 
power. It could not be argued that one of those who most fer- 
vently admired Coleridge, Ead professed such feeling only be- 
came he was ignorant of Coleridge’s obligations to o&ers. Here 
\Tns a man who had actually for himself^ unguided and unwarned, 
discovered these obligations ; and ^et^ in £e very act of maldng 
that discoveir, this man dung to his orimnnl feelings and foith. 
But thirdly, 1 mn.«t inform the reader, &t 1 was not, nor ever 
bad been, the “ fiiend" of Coleridge in any sense whidi could 
have a right to restrain my frankest opinions upon his merits. 

I never had lived in such intercourse with Coleridge as to 
give me an opportunity of becoming his friend. To him I owed 
nothing at all ; but to tho publin to the body of his own readers, 
every writer owes the tmt^ and espcrially on a subject so im- 
portant as that which wns then before mt 
lilth respect to the comparatively trivial case of I^hagoms, 
an author of great distinction in literature and in the -A ngiiPim 
Church lias ^fessed himself unable to understand what room 
there could bo for plagiarism in n case where &e solution as- 
cribed to Coleridge was amongst the commonplaces of ordmary 
English academic tuition. Locally this may have been so ; but 
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liurdly, I conceive, in so large an extent as to make that solution ■ 
piiWici Ji/r?A Yet, hon-eva- this maybe, no help is civon to 
t!olciidgeT*iiincc, according to Mr. Poole’s story, whewer the 
interpretation of the riddle nrcrc or wero not generally di^ed, 
CoIcridM daimed it for bis onm. 

Finally— for distance from the press and other inconveniences 
of imusual pressure oblige mo to -wind 'ip suddenly— the whole 
spirit of my rccard at t& thne (twenty years ago;, and in par- 
ticular tliC special allusion to the last Duke of Ancasteris case, 
as one which ran parallel to Coloridce’s, involving the same pro- 
pensity to appropriate what generally were trifles in the midst 
of enormous and redundant wealth, survives ns an indication of 
the auimus with which I approached this subject, starting even 
from the assumption I ivas bound to consider myself under the 
restraints of friendship — which, for the second time let me re- 
peat, I ivns not. In reality, the notes contributed to the Aldine 
edition of the “ Siograph& Literaiia," by Colorid^’s admirable ' 
daughter, have placed uiis whole subject in a new light ; and in 
doing this, liavc unavoidably reflected some degree of jus^cation 
upon myself. Too much so, I understand to bo the feeling in 
some quarters. This lamented lady is thought to have shown 
partiabtios in her distributions of praiso and blame upon this 
subject. I will not here enter into that discussion. But^ as 
respects the justification of her fotber, I regard her mode of 
argument ns unassailable. Filial piety the most tender never 
was so finely reconciled with candour towards tbo fiercest of his 
antagonists. Wlicrcvcr tbo plagiarism was undeniable, she has 
cllowcd it ; wMlst palliating ite fanltmcss by showing the cir- 
cumstances under wMcb it arose. But she has also opened a 
new view of other circumstances under which an apparent pla- 
parism arose that was not real. I m^clf, for instance, knew 
cases whore Coleridge gave to young mdics a copy of verses, 

headed thus — " Lines on , from the Gteiman of Holtjjr." 

Other joniig ladies made txanscripts of tiieso lines ; and, caxmg 
nothing for the German nnthor^p, naturally frihcied them 
upon Coleridge, the translator. These lines were subsequently 
circidated as Coleridge’s, and as if on Coleri^e’s own authority. 
Thus arose many oases of apparent plagiarism.. And, lastly, os 
his daughter most truly reports, if ke took— he gave. Conti- 
nually ho fancied other mens thoughts his own ; hut such were 
the confusions of his memory, that continually, and with 'even 
greater libeialily, he oscribed his own thoughts to 'others. 
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